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with which its labour is generally applied ; and, ſceondly, by he" 
proportion between the number of thoſe who are employed in. uſe- 


ful labour, and that of thoſe who are not ſo employed. Whatever. 


be the ſoil, climate, or extent of territ tory of any particular nation, 
the abundance or ſcantineſs of its annual ſupply Ari oh i that. 
particular fituation, depend upon-thoſe two, cireumſiances. 19 


Taz abundanee or ſcantineſs ofthis . wo "UFO de-- 
pend more upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances than upon: 
the latter. Among the ſavage nations of hunters and-fiſhers, every 


individual who is able to work, is more or leſs employed in uſeful 


labour, and endeavours to provide, as well as he can, the neceflaries: 


and convenicncies of life, for himſelf, or ſuch of his family or 
tribe as are either too old. or too young, or too infirm to g a 


hunting and fiſhing. Such nations, however, are ſo miſcrably poor, 
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think themſclves reduced, to the neceſſity ſometimes of directly de- | 
and ſometimes of abandoning their infants, their old peo | 


pie, and thoſe afflificd with lingering diſcaſes, to periſh with 


| hnnger,/ or io be devoured by wild beafts. | Among: civilized and 


thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great number of pedple 
do not labour at all, many. of hom conſume the produce of ten 
- Ames, . frequently of a hundred times more labour than the greater | 
part of thoſe who work; yet the produce of the whole labour of the; 
fociety is fo great, that all are often abundantly ſupplied, and a 
workman, even of the loweſt and pooreſt onder, if he is frugal and 
ioduftrivus, may enjoy 2 greater ſhare of the-neceſfaries-and' cons 
veniencies of —_— it is . for re ee. 49 
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or. ſcantineſs of its annual. ſupply: muft dupend, during che c 
nnuance of chat ſtate, upon the proportion between the number of 
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thoſe who are annually employed in uſeful labour, and that of thoſe 


ho are not ſo employed. The number of uſeful and productive 
| labourers, it will hereafter appear, is every where in proportion to the 
quantity of capital ſtock which is employed in ſetting them to work, 
and. to; the particular way in which it is ſo employed. The Second 
Book, therefore, treats of the nature of capital ſtock, of the man- 
ner in which it is gradually accumulated, and of the different quan- 
ties of labour which it eee 7 TB pre HUI 
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Plans in the general conduct or direktion of it; and thoſe plans 


have not all been <qually favourable to the greatneſs of its produce. 


The policy of ſome nations has given extraordinary encouragement 


towns. Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartially with 
every ſort of induſtry. Since the downfal of the Roman empire 
the policy of Europe han been more favourable to arts, manufac- 


tures, and commerce, the induſtry of towns ; than to agriculture, the 


induſtry of the country. The circumſtances. which ſeem to have 


inttoduced and cſtabliſhed this policy a are explained in the Third Book. 
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dn e welfare of | thei ſociety! ;; yet they bare given: ocrafion te vory 
different theories of political economy; of which ſome magnify the- 
importance of that induſtry: whicls is carried on i towns; otters of 
that which is caxriod on in tho county. Theſe theories Have hid's- 


| conſiderably: inſiuenor, not only upan-the-opitionsof men of tears. 
ing, but upon the pubſic ou ef privices an&fdvereign ſtutes. 1. 
havectdeavoured,. in the Furth Book, t-@pldin; us fully-aud df 
tinctiy as I can, thoſe different theories, aud the pfinefpaf "effects. 
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treats of the revenue of the ſovereigu, o In this: | 


Book F have endeavoured to ſhow ; ; firſt, what : are the neceſſiry ex- | 


pences c of the ſoveteign, or commonwealth ; "which of thoſe expences | 
ought to be defra ayed by the general < contribution of the whole fo- | 
ciety1 3 and which of them, , by that 'of ſome 1 particular 3 part only, or 
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of ſome particular HRS of it: | ſecondly, what are the different 


| methods in whick the whole ſoeiety may be made to conttibute 


towards defraying the expences incumbent on the whole ſoeiety, 
and what are the principal advantages and inconvenieneies of 
each of thoſe methode and; th hirdly: : and, taftly,, what are the Fear, 
fons and cauſes which have induced almoſt all modern governments 
10 mortgage forme part of this revenue, or to contract debts, and: 
what have been the effects of thoſe debts upon. the real DS. the N 
annual produce of the land and labour of the fociety. T 
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| Tus effecto of the diviſion" labour, in the neal] buſitefs/os | | V4 
focietys, wilt: be more eaſily ubdeffiodd; b conſidlering in whats | 
manner ĩt operates in ſome particular manufaQtures.- It is com- „ 
m only - ſuppoſed to be: carried furtheſt in ſome very trifing ones | | :* 
not perhaps. that) it:geally; is, carried further in ther than inf others- I 
of more importance : but in thoſe triftitty manufacture which are | 
dieeſlined to ſupply the ſmall wants of but a ſmall-number of people, | 
the whole number of workmen muſt-neooflarily; be ſmallʒ and thoſe - | 
employed in every different branelr of the work can often be oollected / 
into the ſame wotkbouſe; und placedat once under the view of the ſpee--—- | 
tator- In thoſe great manufactivres;; on the contrary; which' are? 
deftined to-ſupply the great wants of the great body of the people, 


excry-diffetent branct- of the work einpteye 10 great x nber . + | 


cw 1 


Slows 55 4 3 | * workmen, / 
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. D 04 K | workmen, that it is impoſſible to collect thera all into the ſame AY | 
Gy houſe. We can ſeldom fee more, at one time, than thoſe employed 
in one ſingle branch. Though i in ſuch mgaufactures, therefore, the 

work may really be divided 3 into a, much greater number of parts, 
than in thoſe of a more trifling nature, the diviſion is not aur: D 
obvious, , re has accor ee been hack leſs dere 


in abe 
1571s 


10 take an POR SORT 0 m ik a very Wg a 


ture; but one in which the diviſion of 5 has been very 8 A 
un notice of, the trade of the pin- maker; a workman not edu- 


cated to this buſineſs (which the diviſion of labour has rendered 
a diſtinct trade), nor acquainted with the uſe of the machinery 
employed in it (to the invention of which he fame diviſion of 
labour has probably given occaſion), could ſcarce,” perhaps, with wal 
4425 | utmoſt induſtry, make one pin in a. day, and certainly could” 
„ make twenty. But in che way in which this buſineſs.is pow- 
on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, hut it is divided 
into a number of branches, of which the greater part are ukewiſe! | 
| peculiar trades. One man draws out the wire, another 2 it · 
1 third cuts it, a fourth points it à fifth grinds it u ce top fot 
ceiving the head; to make the head requires two or three — 
| operations; to put it on, is a peculiar bulinels,” to Whiten the pins 8 
1 a another; it is even 4 trade by irſelf to put chem into ide piper ; 
and the important buſineſs of making a pin is, in this manner, . 
gh. | vided into about eighteen diſtin@ operations, which in ſome manu-" 
= Wd factories are all performed by diſtin& hands, though in others the ke 
1 8 man will ſometimes perform two or three of them. I have ſeen a 
(| 3 ſmall manufactory of this kind where ten men only were employed, 
13 f and where ſome of them conſequently. performied toro or three 
diſtinct operations. But though they were wery poor, and there- 
| fore but indifferently accommodated with the nereſſary machinery, 
e them could, en exerted themſelves, A 
75 | | twelve 
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with yoinds of fins ia day: - N There N pound r Cc H A „ 
Sur YHouſind pins of à middling-fize.. Thoſe ten perſons, there - ng 
fore, could make among them upwards. -of forty-cight thouſand pins . 
in a; day. Each perſon, therefore, making a tenth part of forty= . . 
eight thouſand pins, might be confidered- ag making four thouſand „ 
eight hundred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought ſeparately 
and independently, and without any of them having been edutated 
ro this peeuliar buſineſs,” they certainly could not each of them have 
made twenty,” perhaps not one pin in 2 day; that 10, certainly 
not the Wo hundred and fortieth, perhaps not che four. thouſand 3 
eight hundredih - part of what they are at preſent capable. of per- 
forming, in oonſeqquence of * eue 9 and combination of 
= On, v. neh Hts 1435 . M3& (6791 $ JE; : 55 | 12 
iir £44 fit "1. * 2 11 ret be 
e ay 108 44 50 beben we kette of che di 8 
of labour are ſimilar to what. they are in this very trifling one; 
though; in many of chem, the labour can neither be ſo much ſub- | 1 
divided; nor reduced to fo great a ſimplicity of operation. The di- — 
viſion. of labour, however. ſo fat as it can be introduced, occaſions, > 5 
in every art, a proportionable-increaſe; of the productive powers of - 175 
ladqur The ſeparation of different trades. and employments from | 
dne another, ſeems to have. taken place, in conſequence of this 
ad vantage. This ſeparation / too is; generally carried furtheſt in 
thoſe. countries. which, enjoy the higheſt, degree of induſtry and im- N : 
provement 3- what.is the work of one man, in a rude ſtate of ſociety, at 5 
being. generally;that of ſeveral, in an improved one. In every im- 5 e 
proved fociety,. the farmer is. generally nothing but a farmer z the 
 manufaQurer, nothing but a manufactuter. The labour too, which | = _ 
i geceſlary o produce any one complete manufacture, is-almoſhs ä 
always diided among a great number of hands, How many 
different trades a ee in each branch of the linen and woollen 
menufsctures, from the growers of the flax and the, wool, to the, 
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200k Wiechers arid fnqathets of the' then; il 86 Weh Wha define of 
3 the cloth 1 The nature of agrieuſtute,-indeed,/ does not nüt of fs | 
| many ſubdiviſions of labour, nor of ſo complete a ſcparation-of one 


buſineſs from another, as manuſactures . It is impoſſible to ſeparatę 


ſo entirely, the buſineſs of Ihe grazicr froiy that of the era · armer, 


as the trade of the carpenter-is cummbnly {eparated frown that of the 
ſmith, The ſpinner; is almoſt always's find perſon Vom dhe 
weaver; but the ploughinao, ine harrower, the" ſower of the ſeed, 


and the reaper of che corn, are often ihæ ſame · The oocaſjons for 5 


thoſe different ſorts of labour. returning with the different ſeaſons of 
the year, it is impollible that one man ſhould be conſtantly employ, | 
ed in any one of them. This impoſſibility of making ib complete | 
-and entire a ſeparation of all the different branches. of labour.cm- 
ployed in agriculture, is perhaps the reaſon why the improve- 


ment of che prodiifiive.” omen of hbdur. in this' art; dees hot 


always keep pace with: their improvement in manufactures. The 
moſt opulent nations, indead, generally erceball their neighbours in 
-Igriculture as well as in manyfatures; but they ate commonly more 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperiority in the latter ilian in the former- 
Their lands are in general better cultivated, and haring more la- 
bour and--expence beſtowed, upon them, produce more in propor- 
ton to the extent and natural furtiliry-of the grüund. But this 
ſuperiority of produce is ſeldom much more than in proportion to 
the ſuperiority of labour and expence. In agriculture, the labour 
of the rieh coutitry is not always muck yg oe 
; | ofthe poor; or; atleaſt, it is nover {o -more-produRive, as 
commonly is in manufactures, The cor po fy cage 
fore, will not always, in the ſame degreb of goodneſs, come-cheaper | 
to market than that of the poor. The corn of Poland, in the ume 
degree of goodneſs, is as cheap. as that of France; notwithianding 
the ſuperior opulence and improvement of the latter country. | The 
corn of France is, in the eorn provinces, fully as good, and in moſt 
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ferior to Englaind. "Phe cort-lanids of Englund, however; ate better 
cultivated than thoſe of France; and the eorn-lands of France ire ſaid 
to be much better cultivated thart thoſe of Poland. But thought 
the poor country, | notwithſtanding the inferiority of its culti- 
wüten, can, in ſome 'nicaſare,” civil the rich in the'clicaphieſs and 
 g6bdneſs of its corn, it can pretend to nb fack bompetition in its 
manufuctures; at leaſt if thoſe manufuctutes fut the ſoit, cintate; 
ancl ſittition of the rich cotttitry; The fifks of France ate better 
and cheaper than thoſe of Englund, beraufe the fil manufacture, 
at leaſſ under the prefent high dutier uporrthe importativirof raw fit; 
does not fo well fait the climate of Piighend #5 tftat of France. But the 
hardware and the coarſe wodllens of England are beyond all compu» = 
 fiſors ſuperlor to-thoſe of France; and much cheaper too in the ſame = 
degree t bodnefs. In Pelaud there are ſrid to be ſcarce any manu- 
Latures of any kind, a few'of thoſe coarſer heuſhold manufu tres 
_—_— without wikltt us coulitty'olix well ulli. ERIN hel 


Fuse great increas f ths — veoeky Cd pe: 
1 the divifiom of labour, the ſame number of people are 
capable of performing. is owing to tliree' different. cirtumſtantes: 
firft, to the increaſe of dexterity in every particular workmanz 
ſecondly, to the ſaving of the time which is commonly loſt in paſſing 
from one ſpecies of work to another; and: laſtly, to the invention of 
à great number of machines which neee * and 
EPP 1 10 


- ie; the! rea EO of: the: hath bo 
ceſſarily increaſes the quantity of the work he can perform. and 
ther diviſion: off labout, by reducing] everyi man's buſineſs to ſome 
one ſimple operation, ani by making this operhtion the fole em- 
FPlayment of his life, 1 increaſes very much the dexterity 
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Wh, 0 K of the workman. Ac fnith, who, though: accuſtomed to 
— handle the hammer, has neyer been uſed. to make nails, if upon 


ſome ADH occaſion he 1s, obliged to attempt it, will ſcarce, I 
am; aſſured, be able to make above two or three hundred nails in 
a day, and thoſe too very bad ones. A ſmith who has been accuſ- 
tomed to make nails, but whoſe ſole or principal buſineſs has not 
been that of Aa nailer, can ſeldom with his utmoſt Ae make. 


ſeen ſeveral boys under twenty years of age ho had never exer- 
ciſed any other trade but that of making nails, and who, when 
they exerted themſelves, could make, each of them, upwards, of 
two thouſand three hundred nails in a day. The making of a 
nail, however, is by no means one of the ſimpleſt operations, The 
ſame perſon blows the bellows, ſtirs. or mends the fire, as there is 
occaſion, heats, the iron, and forges every part of the nail: In 
forging the head too he is obliged to change his tools. The different 
operations into which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, 
is ſubdivided, are all of them much more ſimple, and the dexterity 
of the perſon, of whoſe life it has been the ſole bufineſs to perform 
them, is uſually much greater. The rapidity with which ſome .of 
the operations of thoſe manufactures are performed, exceeds what 
the human hand could, by thoſe who had never ſeen (ms be P 


poſed capable of acquiring. 


— 


Seb LY, the ade which f is 2 by faving the time 
commonly loſt in paſſing from one ſort of work to another, is. 
much greater than we ſhould at firſt view be apt to imagine it. 
It is impoſſible to paſs very quickly from onè kind of work to an- 
other, that lis carried on in a different place, and with quite differ- 
ent tools. A country weaver, who cultivates a ſmall farm, muſt 

loſe a good deal of time in paſſing from his loom to the field, and 

from the field to his loom. When the two trades can be car- 
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ned on in che mum workhorſe, the loſs of time is no doubt tuch 0 * 7 *. 


commonly ſaunters a little in turning his hand from one fort of 
employment to another. When he firſt begins the new work he 
is ſeldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they ſay, does not 
go to it, and for ſome time he rather trifles than applies to good 
purpoſe. The habit of ſauntering and of indolent careleſs ap- 
plication, which is naturally, or rather neceſſatily acquired by 
every country workman who is obliged to change his work and 
his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different 


ways almoſt every day of his life; renders him almoſt always floth= 
ful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous application even on 
the moſt preſſing occaſions. Independent, therefore, of his de- 


ficiency in point of dexterity, this cauſe alone muſt always reduce 
conſiderably the quantity of work which he is capable of perform- 


THIRPLY, and laſtly, every body muſt be ſenſible how much 


chinery. It is unneceſſary to give any example. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, therefore, that the invention of all thoſe machines by which 
labour is ſo much facilitated and abridged, ſeems to have been 
originally owing to the diviſion of labour. Men are much more 
likely to diſcover eaſier and readier methods of attaining any object, 
when the whole attention of their minds is directed towards that 
| ſingle object, than when it is diſſipated among a great variety of 
things. But in conſequence of the diviſion of labour, the whole 


of every man's attention comes naturally to be directed towards 


ſome one very ſimple object. It is naturally to be expected, there- 
fore, that ſome one or other of thoſe who are employed in each 


particular branch of labour ſhould ſoon find out eaſier and readier 


labour is facilitated and abridged by the application of proper ma- 


un of performing their own particular work, wherever the 
C 2 nature 


leſs. It is even in this caſe, however, very conſiderable. A man CR 
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pook nature of it admits of ſuch improvement. A gest part of the 
— machines made uſe of in thoſe manufactures in which labour is moſt 
ſubdivided, were originally the inventions of common workmen, * 
who, being each of them employed in ſome very ſimple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding out eafier and 
xeadicr methods of performing it. Whoever has been much 
accuſtomed to vifit. fuch manufaQtures, muſt frequently have 
been ſhewn very pretty machines, which were the inventions of 
fuch workmen, in order to facilitate and quicken their on 
= | particular part of the work. In the firſt fire-engines, a boy was. 
| conſtantly employed to open and ſhut alternately the commyni- 
cation between the boiler and the cylinder, according as the piſton 
either aſcended or deſcended. One of thoſe boys, who loved to 
Play with his companions, obſerved that, by tying a firing from = 
the handle of the valye which opened this communication to- 
another part of .the machine, the valve would open and ſhut 
Without his aſſiſtance, and leave him at liberty to divert himſelf 
2 with his play-fellows. One of the greateſt improvements: that 
has been made upon this machine, fince it was firſt invented, 
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| was in; this manner TTW 
N own. labour. 1 | men 2 
j 2a. the improvements in machinery, however, have by. no 


means been the inventions of thoſe who had occaſion to uſe the 
i machines. Many improvements have been made by the ingenuity 
W" | of the makers of the machines, when to make them became 
r N me buſineſs of a peculiar trade; and ſome by that of thoſe who: 
| 1 | are called philoſophers. or men of fpeculation, whoſe trade it is, 
x not to do any thing, but to obſerve every thing; and who, upon. 
If] —_ that account, are often capable of combining together the powers 
N „ of the moſt diſtant and diſſimilar objects. In the progreſs or 
"w inder, Philoſophy or . mt like every other em- 
1 ployment, 
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ployinent, the prineipal or ſole trade and 1 pralectic CHAP. 
Claſs of citizens - Like every other employment too, it is ſub- — 
| divided into a great camber of different branches, each of which 

affords occupation do a peculiar tribe or claſs of philoſophers ; and 

this ſubdiviſion of employment in philoſophy, as well as in every 
other buſineſe, improves dexterity and faves time. Each indivi- 
dual: becomes more expert in his own peculiar branch, more work 
577 ET Wong 
ee e 52 NY 


I 1 


kr ln Hakan: — — the apvfaBions. of all * 
Aitferent arta, in onſequenee of the diviſion of labour, Which 
ocraſious ina well governed focicty chat univerſal opulence which 
extends itfelf to the loweſt ranks of the people. Every workmay. 
has's great quantity of bie own wotk to difpoſe of beyond what He 
kim(blF bes cecafion for; and every other workman being exactly 
in ite fame fituation, he is enabled to exchange a great quantity 
e what comes to the ſame 
thing; for de price of a great quantity of theirs. He ſupplies 
them abundantly with what they have occafion for, and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has occafion for, and a 
e 
wociety. aS 635/51 N | 
l id ed dad 14 8 

—— ies accommodation of the mo common artificer or 
Abou in a civilized and thriving contitry, and you will 
perceive that the number of people of - whoſe induſtry a a part, 
though but a ſmall part, has been employed in procuring him this 
accommodation exceeds. all computation. The woollen coat, for 
example, which covers the day-labourer, as coarſe and rough 
as it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
multitude of workmen. The ſhepherd, the forter of the wool, 
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14 THE NATURE AND CAUSs ES UF 
l 4hiv+ivacþ-eculieoites carder; the dyer; iche ſeribbler, the" ſpttinex, 
— the weaver, the fuller, the dreſſer, with many others, muſt an 
Join their different arts in order" to complete even this homely | 
production. Hoy many merchants and carriers, beſides; "muſt - 
have been employed in tranſporting the materials from ſome of 
.thoſe workmen to others who often live in a very diſtant part 
of the country! hour much .commerce and navigation in parti- 
cular, how many ſhip<buildere, ſailors; ſail-makers, rope-makers, 
muſt have been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made uſe of by the dyer, which often come from the remoteſt 
corners of the world't What a variety of labour too is neceſſary 
in order to produce the tools of the meaneſt of thoſe workmen 
To ſay nothing of ſuch complirated machines as the ſhip of the 
ſailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let 
us conſider only what a variety of labour is requiſite in order to 
form that very ſimple machine, the ſhears with, which the ſhepherd 
clips the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for ſmelt- 
ing the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal 
to be made uſe of in the ſmelting houſe, the brick-maker, the 
brick-layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill- 
wright, the forger, the ſmith, muſt all of them join tlieir differ- 
ent arts in order to produce them.' Were we to examine, in the 
ſame manner, all the different parts of his dreſs and houſhold 
furniture, the coarſe linen ſhirt which he wears next his ſkin, 
the ſhoes which cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and all 
the different parts which compoſe it, the kitchen grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes uſe of for that 
purpoſe, dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him 
perhaps by a long ſea and a long land carriage, all the other utenſils 
of his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, 
the earthen or pewter plates upon which he ſerves up and divides 
his victuals, the different hands employed in preparing his bread 
| and 
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and his beer, the glaſs window which lets in the heat and the light, © H A r. 
and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and Ls 


art requiſite for preparing that beautiful and happy invention, with- 


out which theſe northern parts of the world could ſcarce have afforded 
a very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of all the dif- 


fereut workmen employed in producing thoſe different conveniencies; 


F we examine, I fay, all theſe things, and confider what a variety 
of labour is employed. about each of them, we ſhall be ſenſible that 


wirhdut the aſſiſtance and co-operation of many thouſands, the very 


maaneſt perſon in a civilized country could not be provided, even 
according to, what we very falſely-imagine, the eafy and ſimple man- 
ner in which he is commonly accommodated; Compared, indeed, 
with the more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation 
muſt no doubt appear extremely ſimple and eaſy ; and yet it may be 


true perhaps that the accommodation of an European prince does- 


not always ſo much exceed that of an induſtrĩous and frugal peaſant,” 
as the accommodation of the latter exceeds that of many an African 
| King, the abſolute maſter of the lives and liberties of ten n 
reed ett 2 
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ws oo * 1 "HIS divifign:of labour, from which. PART Advantages, ar 
* derived. is nat onigipally the affect — 3 
which fonolces and intends that general ogulepge. ich itogires 
occaſion. It is che neceſſary, though very e +: gradual comm 
ſequence. of a certain, pogenſity. in human nature which. has im. view, 
no ſuch extenſixe utility; e r 9. truck, hartes, . 
changg dus ing fy: e 


Wu rurk this 8 be one Fa thoſe original x princigles, | 
in human nature, of, which 09 tuner account gan be e 
whether, as. ſeems. more, probabl e, it be the neceflary 
of che faculties of reaſon and ſpeech, it belongs not to our 1 5 | 
ſubject to enquire, It is common to all men, and to be found in 
a no other race of animala, which ſeem to know neither this. nor any 
; other ſpecies of contracts. Two greyhounds in running down the 

| ſame hare, have ſometimes the appearance of acting in ſome ſort 

. of concert. Each turns her towards his companion, or endeavours 
| to intercept her when his companion turns her towards himſelf, 
This, however, is not the effect of any contract, but of the acci- 

dental concurrence of their paſſions in the ſame obje& at that 

particular time. Nobody ever ſaw a dog make a fair and deliberate 

exchange of one bone for another with another dog. Nobody 

ever ſaw one animal by its. geſtures and natural cries ſignify to 

another, this is. mine, that yours; I am willing to give this for 

that. When an annimal wants to obtain ſomething either of a 

man or of another animal, it has no other means of perſuaſion 
but to gain the favour of thoſe whoſe ſervice it requires. A puppy 

fawns upon its aum. and a ſpaniel mu by a thouſand 

attractions 
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attractions to engage the attention of its maſter who is at Auger, Cc 
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when it wants to be fed by him. Man ſometimes uſes the fame ———_ 


arts with his brethren; and when he has no other means of en- 
gaging them to act according to his inelinations, endeavours by 
every ſervile and fawning attention to obtain their good will. He 
has not time, however; te do this upo every oceaſion. In civil- 
ized ſociety he ſtauds at all times in need of the co-operation and 
aſſiſtance F great multitudes, while his whole life is ſcarce ſuf- 


ficierit to gain the friendſhip of a few perſons, In almoſt every 


other race of animals each individual, when it is grown up to 
maturity, is intirely independent, and in its natural ſtate has oc- 
caſion for the affiſtance of no other living creature. But man has 
almoſt conſtant occaſion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expect it from their benevolence only. He will be 
more likely to prevail, if he can intereft their ſelf-love in his favour, 
and mew them that it is for their own advantage to do for him 
what he requires of them. Whoever offers to another a bargain 


of any kind, propoſes to do this. Give me that which I want, 


and you ſhall have this which you want, is the meaning of every 
ſuch offer; and it is in this manner 7 we obtain from one an- 


other the far greater part of thoſe good offices which we ſtand _ 


in need of. It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their own intereſt. We addreſs ourſelves, not to their 
humanity but to their ſelf. love, and never talk to them of our 
own neceſſities but of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar 
chuſes to depend chiefly upon the benevolence of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. The 
charity of well-diſpoſed people, indeed, ſupplies him with the 


whole fund of his ſubſiſtence. But though this principle ultimately 


provides him with all the neceſſaries of life which he has occaſion 


for, it neither does nor can provide him with them as he has 


Vol. I. 3 | occaſion 
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flows upon him he exchanges, for other old cloaths which ſuit him 


tribe of hunters or ſhepherds. a particular perſon makes bows and 


field to catch them. From a, regard to his own intereſt, therefore, 
the making of bows and arrows grows to be his chief buſineſs, 
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en ooralion for ihem - be de nd hiv aneh mito 
— fopplicd in the ſame manner as thole of other people, by treaty, 


by barter, and by purchaſe. With the money which one man 
gives him he purchaſes. food. The old cloaths which another be- 


better, or for lodging, or for food, or for money, with which he 
nen cloth, nem ene 


e eee eee gs Ag 
n the greater part of thoſe mutual good offices 
which we ſtand in need of, fo it is this ſame trucking diſpoſition 
which originally gives occaſion. to the diviſion, of labour. In a 


arrows, for example, with more zeadineſs and dexterity than any 
other. He frequently exchanges them for cattle or for veniſon 
with his companions ; and he finds at laſt that he can in this man- 
ner get more cattle and veniſon, than if he himſelf went to the 


and he becomes a fort of armourer. Another excels in making 
the frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houſes. He 
is accuſtomed to be of uſe in this way to his neighbours, who 
reward him in the ſame manner with cattle and with veniſon, till 
at laſt he finds it his intereſt to dedicate himſelf entirely to this 
employment, and to become a ſort of houſe-carpenter. In the 
ſame manner a third becomes a ſmith or a brazier, a fourth a tan- 
ner or dreſſer of hides or ſkins, the principal part of the clothing 
of ſavages. And thus the certainty of being able to exchange all 
that ſurplus part of the produce of his own labour, which is over 
and above his own conſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of 
other men's labour as he may have occaſion for, encourages every 


man to apply himſelf to a particular occupation, and to cultivate 
and 
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and bring 6 peifitiion' whatevew talent'or try he wee for 
ne e lg buſineſ C006. 


"Of s ce . longs 10.274112 


{Bas Adee of" en talents-; in Aberent men is, in reality, 


much leſs? than we are aware; of; and the very different genius 
which appears to diſtinguiſh men of different proſeſſions, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occaſions ſo much the 
cauſe, as the effect of the diviſion of labour. The difference 


between the moſt diſſimilar characters, between a philoſopher and 
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4 common ſtreet porter, for example, ſeems to ariſe not ſo, much 


from nature, as from habit, cuſtom, and education. When they 
came into the world, and for the firſt fi or eight years of their 
exiſtence, they were very much alike, and neither their 
parents nor play-f fellows could perceive any remarkable difference. 
About that age or ſoon. after, they come to be employed in very 
different occupations. , The difference of talents comes then to 
be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at laſt' the vanity 


of the philoſopher is willing to acknowledge ſcarce any reſem- 


blance. But without the diſpoſition to truck, barter, and ex- 


change, every man muſt have procured to himſelf every neceſſary 
and conveniency of life which he wanted. All muſt have had the 
ſame duties to perform, and the ſame work to do, and there could 


have been no ſuch difference of employment as could e give 


occaſion to any great difference of talents. 


As it is this diſpoſition which Gen that difference of talents, 
ſo remarkable among men of different profeſſions, ſo it is this 
ſame diſpoſition which renders that difference uſeful. Many tribes 
of animals acknowledged to be all of the ſame ſpecies, derive from 
nature a much more remarkable diſtinction of genius, than what, 
antecedent to cuſtom and education, appears to take place among 


men. 10 nature a philoſopher is not in genius and diſpoſition 
5 . : * 
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BOOK half fo different from a ſtroet porter, us a aft . — 
* hound, or a greyhound from a ſpaniel; ior this daß fon ia hephend's 


dog. Thoſe different tribes of animals, how¾ever, tho' all of the 
ſame ſpecies, are of ſcarce any uſe to one another. The ſtrength of 
the maffiff is not, in the leaſt, ſupported either by the ſwiftneſs of 


the greyhound, or by the ſagacity of che ſpaniel, or by the docility 


of the ſhepherd's dog. The effects of choſe different geniuſes and 


talents, for want of the power or diſpoſition to Barter and exchange, 
cannot be brought into à common Rock, and do not in the leaſt con- 


tribute to the better accommodation and convenieney of the ſpecies. 


Each animal 18 tiff obfiged to Tupport and defend itſelf, ſeparately 
and independently, and derives no ſort of advantage from that va- 
riety of talents with which nature has diſtinguiſhed its fellows. - 
Among men, on the contrary, the moſt diſſimilar geniuſes are of uſe | 
to one another; the different produces of their reſpective talents, by 
the general diſpofttion to truck; barter and exchange, being brought, 
as it were, into a common ſtock, where every man may purchaſe 
Whatever part of the en of other men's talents he has Oce 
caſion for. 
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CHAP. 


That the Div fon of Labour i ts  Himited by t the Extent 7 the Market. 


8 it is the power of exchanging that gives occaſion to the © 11. A p. 
diviſion of labour, ſo the extent of this diviſion muſt always 5 
be limited by the extent of that power, or, in other words, by 

the extent of the market. When the market is very ſmall, no. 

perſon can have any encouragement to dedicate himſelf entirely to 

one employment, for want of the power to exchange all that ſurplus 
part of . the produce of his own labour, which is over and above 
his own conſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of other men's 
labour as he has occaſion for. 


7 


Tir ERE are ſome ſorts of dene even of the loweft kind, 
which can be carried on no where but in a great town. A porter, 
for example, can find employment and ſubſiſtence 'in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a ſphere for him; even 
an ordinary market town is ſcarce large enough to afford him 
conſtant occupation. In the lone houſes and very ſmall villages 
which are ſcattered about in ſo deſart a country as the Highlands of 
Scotland, every farmer muſt be butcher, baker and brewer for his 
own family. In ſuch ſituations we can ſcarce expect to find even a 
ſmith, a carpenter, or a maſon, within leſs than twenty miles of 


another of the ſame trade. The ſcattered families that live at eight 
or ten miles diſtance from the neareſt of them, muſt learn to perform 
themſelves a great number of little pieces of work, for which, in 
more populous countries, they would call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
workmen. Country workmen are almoſt every where obliged to 


apply themſelves to all the different branches of induſtry that have 
| fo 
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* ſo much affinity to one another as to be employed about the fame fort 
J=——— of materials. A country carpenter deals in every ſort of work that is 


made of wood: a country ſmith in every ſort of work that is made 
of iron. The former is not only a carpenter, but a Joiner, a cabi- 
net-maker, and even a carver in wood, as well as a wheel-wright, 
a plough-wright, a cart and waggon maker. The employnients of 
the latter are ſtill more various. It is impoſſible there ſhould be 
ſuch a trade as even that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at the rate of a 
thouſand nails a day, and three hundred working days in the year, 
will make three hundred thouſand nails in the year. But in ſuch a 


fituation it would be impoſſible to diſpoſe ot one thouſand, that is, 
of one e year. 5 


As by means of water-carriage a, more extenſive market is 
opened to every ſort of induſtry than what land- carriage alone can 
afford it, ſo it is upon the ſea-coaſt, and along the banks of navi- 
gable rivers, that induſtry of every kind naturally begins to ſub- 
divide and improve itſelf, and it is frequently not till a long time 
after that thoſe improvements extend themſelves to the inland parts 
of the country. A broad-wheeled waggon, attended by two men 
and drawn by eight horſes, in about ſix weeks time carries and 
brings back between London and Edinburgh near four ton weight 
of goods. In about the ſame time a ſhip navigated by ſix or eight 
men, and ſailing between the ports of London and Leith, fre- 
quently carries and brings back two hundred ton weight of goods. 
Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, can 
carry and bring back in the ſame time the ſame quantity of goods 
between London and Edinburgh as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, 
attended by a hundred men, and drawn by four hundred horſes. 
Upon two hundred tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapeſt 
Land-carriage from London to Edinburgh, there muſt be charged 
the 
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the maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both the n 
maintenance, and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the wy 


wear and tear of four hundred horſes as well as of fifty great 
waggons. Whereas upon the ſame quautity of goods carried by 
water, there is to be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the wear and tear of a ſhip of two hundred tons burden, 
together with the value of the ſuperior Tiſk, or the difference of the 


infurance-between land and water-carriage. Were there no other 
communiication between thoſe two places, therefore, but by land- 
carriage, as no goods could be tranſported from the one to the 
other except ſuch whoſe price was very conſiderable in proportion 


to their weight, they could carry on but a ſmall part of that 


commerce which at preſent ſubſiſts between them, and conſequently 
could give but a ſmall part of that encouragement which they at 
preſent mutually afford to each other 8 induſtry. There could be 


little or no commerce of any kind between the diſtant parts of the 


world. What goods could bear the expence of land carriage between 
London and Calcutta? Or if there were any ſo precious as to be 
able to ſupport this expence, with what ſafety could they be tranſ- 
ported through the territories of ſo many barbarous nations? Thoſe 
two cities, however, at preſent carry on a very conſiderable com- 
merce with each other, and by mutually affording a market, give a 


good deal of encouragement to each other” 8 en 


Since ſuch, therefore, are the ha of water-carriage, 


it is natural that the firſt improvements of art and induſtry ſhould 


be made where this conveniency opens the whole world for a 
market to the produce of every ſort of labour, and that they 
ſhould always be much later in extending themſelves into the in- 


land parts of the country. The inland parts of the country can 


for a long time have no other market for the greater part of their 
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| | oY K goods, but the country which lies round about them, and ſeparates 
1 | a them from the ſea-coaſt, and the great navigable rivers; The extent 
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of their market, therefore, muſt for a long time be in proportion to 
the riches and populouſneſs of that country, and conſequently their 
improvement muſt always be poſterior to the improvement of that 
country. In our North American colonies the plantations have con- 
ſantly followed either the ſea-coaſt or the banks of the navigable. 
rivers, and have ſcarce any where extended themſelves. to any conſi- 


derable diſtance from both. 


Tux nations chat, according. to the beſt eee . 
appear to have been firſt civilized, were thoſe that dwelt round 
che coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea. That ſea, by far the greateſt 
inlet that is known in the world, having no tides, nor conſequently 


any waves except ſuch as are cauſed. by the wind only, was, by 
the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface, as well as by the multitude of its 


illands, and the proximity of its neighbouring ſhores, extremely 
favourable to the infant navigation of the world; when, from their 
ignorance of the compaſs, men were afraid to quit the view of 
the coaſt, and from the imperfection of the art of ſhip-building, 


- to abandon themſelves to the boiſterous waves of the ocean. To 
paſs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to ſail out of the 
Streights of Gibraltar, was, in the antient world, long conſidered 


as a moſt wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. It was 
late before even the Phenicians and Carthaginians, the moſt 
ſkilful navigators and ſhip-builders of thoſe old times, attempted 
it, and they were for a long time the only nations that did at- 


tempt it. 


f 


Or all the countries on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſes, 


Egypt ſeems to have been the firſt in which either agriculture or 
manufactures were cultivated and improved to any conſiderable 


degree. | 
2 
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into many different canis, which, with the affiftanct of u Hitte 
art, ſeem to have afforded a commutilcution by water=carridge; 


not only between all the great towns, but between all the cott= , 


| fiderable _ villages, and even to many farm-tiouſes in the eduntry; 
nearly in. the ſame n manner as the Rhine and the Maeſe doi in > Holland 
at 


eg one e of the ace cauſes of the early i im pprovement of 
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wife to have been of ray great antiquity in the ptovitices ; of Bengal 


in the Eaſt Indies, and i in ſome of the eaſtern provinces of China ; 3 


though the g 


great extent of this antiquity 1 18 not züthenticated by any 


Bilortes of 1 authority we, in tlils part of the wotfd, are Well 


aſl ured. In Bengal the Ganges and ſeveral other sreat rivers förm a 
great number of navigable canals in the ſame manner as the Nile does 
in Egypt. In the eaſtern provinces of China t too, ſeveral great rivers 
form, by their different branches, a multitude of canals, and by 
communicating with one another afford an inland navigation much 
more extenſive than that either of the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps 
than both of them put together. 
antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the Chineſe, encouraged 


foreign commerce, but ſeem all to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. 


W the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Aſia which 
lies any conſiderable way north of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
the antient Scythia, the modern Tartary and Siberia, ſeem in 
all ages of the world to have been in the ſame barbarous and 
uncivilized ſtate in which we find them at preſent. The ſea of 


Vol. I. E Tartary 


degree. Upper Egypt extends iſ] no Obere bote u fe files cnAs. 
From the Vile, and in Lower Egypt that great fiver breaks Halt — 


It is remarkable that neither the 
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Tartary i is the frozen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though: ſome. of the greateſt rivers in the world run through that 


country, they are at too great a diſtance from one another to | 
carry commerce . and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of thoſe great inlets, ſuch as the 


Baltic and Adriatic ſeas in Europe, the Mediterranean and Eux- 


ine ſeas in both Europe and Aſia, and the Sulphe of Arabia, 
Perſia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Aſia, to carry maritime com- 
merce into the interior parts of chat great continent: and the 
great rivers of Africa are at too great a diſtance from one another 
to give occaſion to any conſiderable inland navigation. The com 


merce beſides which any nation can carry on by means of a river 


which does not break itſelf into any great number of branches- 
or canals, and which runs into another territory before it reaches | 
the ſea, can never be very conſiderable; becauſe it is always i in the 


a power of the nations. who poſleſs that other territory to obftrud t the 


communication between the upper country and the ſea, The navi- 
gation of the Danube is of very. little uſe to the different ſtates of 
Bavaria, Auſtria and Hungary, in compariſon of what it would 
be if any of them poſſeſſed the whole c of its courſe till | it _ into. 


the Black Sea. 
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Of the Origin and Uſe of . | l 
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Wins the A of 1 has bern once 1 CHAP. 
eſtabliſhed, it-1s but a very ſmall part of a man's wants — 
which the produce of his own labour can ſupply. He ſupplies the | 
far greater part of them by exchanging that ſurplus, part of the 

produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own con- 

ſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of other men's labour as 

he has occaſion for. Every. man thus lives by exchanging, or be- 

comes in ſome meaſure a merchant, and the ſociety itſelf grows to be 


what i 18 properly a commercial lociety, 


Bur when the diviſion of labour firſt WH to take place, this 
power of exchanging muſt frequently have been very much 
clogged and embarraſſed in its operations. - One man, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe, has more of a certain commodity than he himſelf has 
occaſion for, while another has leſs. The former conſequently 
would be glad to diſpoſe of, and the latter to purchaſe, a part of 
this ſuperfluity. But if this latter ſhould chance. to have nothing 
that the former ſtands in need of, no exchange can be made | 
between them. The butcher has more meat in his ſhop than he 
himſelf can conſume, and the brewer and the baker would each of 
them be willing to purchaſe a part of it. But they have nothing to 
offer. i in exchange, except the different productions of their reſpec- 
tive trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the bread | 
and beer which he has immediate occaſion for. No exchange can, 
in this caſe, be made between them. He cannot be their merchant, 
nor they his cuſtomers; and they are all of them thus mutually leſs 
ſerviceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency 
E 2 of 
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3 0 of ſuch ſituations, every prudent man in every period of ſociety, after 
A= tee firſt eſtabliſnment of the divifion of labour, muſt naturally 
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have endeavoured to manage his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to 
have at all times by him, beſides the peculiar produce of his own 
induſtry, a certain quanthy ef fome one commodity or other, ſuch 


as he imagined few people would be Soma to 3 in er _ 


the A 1 en. 


Many Arent ee it is ; peed, were — 


both thought ef and employed for this purpoſe. In the rude 
ages of ſociety, cattle are faid to have been the common inftru- 
ment of commerce; and, though they muſt have been a moſt in- 


convenient one, yet in old times we find things were frequently 
valued according to the number of cattle which had been given 


in exchange for them. The armour of Diomed, fays Homer, - 


coſt only nine oxen ; but that of Glaucus coſt an hundred oxen. 
Salt is ſaid to be the common inſtrument of commerce and ex- 
changes in Abyſſinia; a ſpecies of ſhells in ſome parts of the 
cogſt af India; dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in Vir- 
ginia; ſugar in ſome of our Weſt India colonies ; hides or 


. dreſſed leather 1 in ſome other countries; and there is at this day a 


village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a 
workmap to carry nails inſtead of NN TO INI ſhop or the 


—— 


IN all countries, however, men ſeem at laſt to have been deter- 
mined by irreſiſtible reaſons to give the preference, for this em- 
ployment, to metals above every other cemmodity. Metals 
can not only be kept with as little loſs as any other commodity, 
ſcarce any thing being leſs periſhable than they are, but they | 
can likewiſe, without any loſs, be divided into any number of - 
parts, as by fuſion thoſe parts can eaſily be reunited again; a 


* | i | 
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quality which no other equally durable commodities poſſeſs, and ARS 
which mare ban /any_ other quality renders thems fit to be the w——-_ 


inſtrumenta of commerce and circulation. The man who wanted 
ta buy ſalt, for example, and had nothing but cattle to give in en- 
change for it, muſt have been obliged to buy ſalt to the value of a 
whole: ox. or a whole ſheep at a time. He could ſeldom buy leſs 


without loſs ;- and if he had a mind to buy more, he muſt, for the 
ſame reaſons, have been. obliged to buy double or triple the quantity, 
the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of two or three ſheep» 
Is, on the contrary, inſtead of ſheep or oxen, he had metals to give 
in exchange for it, he could eaſily proportion the quantity of the 
W eee e, eee eee ans las: 
diate occaſion for. 


DIFFERENT metals have been made uſe of by different nations 
for this purpoſe. Iron was the common inftrument of com- 


merce among the antient Spartans; copper among . the antient 


Romans; and gold and ſilver among all tich and commercial 
| nations. 


5 


— i kive dive wade we of for this pur- - 


poſe in rude bars without any ſtamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny *, upon the authority of Tim#us, an antient hiſtorian, that, 
till the time of Ser vius Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, 
but made uſe of unſtamped bars of copper to purchafe whatever they 
had occafion for. Theſe rude bars, therefore, performed at this 
time the funQtion of money). 


Taz d of mataly in ene e avendet ich. tos 


very conſiderable inconveniencies; firſt, with the trouble of 


weighing; and, ſecondly, with that of affaying them. In 
2 Plin, Hiſt, Nat. lib. 33- Cap. 3- 


the 


chen this, becauſe what he was to give for it could ſeldom be divided == 
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the precious metals, where à ſmall difference in — 

makes a great difference in the value, even the buſineſs: of weigh= 
ing, with proper exaCtneſs, requires at leaſt very accurate weights, 
and ſcales. The weighing of gold in particular is an operation 
of ſome nicety. In the coarſer metals, indeed, where a ſmall error 
would be of little conſequence, leſs accuracy would, no doubt, 
be neceſſary. Yet we ſhould find it exceſſively troubleſome if every 
time a poor man had occaſion either to buy or ſell a farthing's 
worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the farthing. The ope- 
ration of aſſaying is ill more difficult, till more tedious, and, 
unleſs a part of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, wi with 
proper diſſelvents, any concluſion that can be drawn from it, is 

extremely uncertain. Before the inſtitution of coined money, 
however, unleſs they went through this tedious and difficult ope- 
ration, people muſt always have been liable to the groſſeſt frauds 


and impoſitions, and inſtead of a pound weight of pure filver, | 


or pure copper, might receive, in exchange for their goods, an | 


N adulterated compoſition of the coarſeſt and cheapeſt materials, 


which had, however, in their outward appearance, been made to 


reſemble thoſe metals. To prevent ſuch abuſes, to facilitate ex- 
changes, and thereby to encourage all ſorts of induſtry and com- 


merce, it has been found neceſſary, in all countries that have 
made any conſiderable advances towards improvement, to affix 
a publick ſtamp upon certain quantities of ſuch particular metals, 
as were in thoſe countries commonly made uſe of to purchaſe 
goods. Hence the origin of coined money, and of thoſe publick 
offices called mints; inſtitutions exactly of the ſame nature with 
thoſe of the aulnagers and ſtampmaſters of woollen and linen cloth. 
All of them are equally meant to aſcertain, by means of a publick 
ſtamp, the quantity and uniform goodneſs of thoſe different commo=- 
gitics when brought to market. 


TRE 
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Tre: firſt publick ſtamps of this kind that were affixed to the GAS 
W aided; ſeem in many caſes to have been intended to — 
aſcertain, what it was both moſt difficult and moſt. important to 
afcertain, the goodneſs or fineneſs of the metal, and to have 
reſembled the: ſterling mark which is at preſent affixed to plate 
and bars of ſilver, or the Spaniſh mark which is ſometimes affixed 
to ingots of gold, and which being ſtruck only upon one ſide of 
the piece, and not covering the whole ſurface, aſcertains the fine» 
neſs, but not the weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to 
-Ephton the four hundred ſhekels of ſilver which he had agreed 
to pay for the field of Machpelah. They are ſaid however to be 
the current money of the merchant, and yet are received by weight 
aud not by tale, in the ſame manner as ingots of gold and bars of 
filver are at preſent. The revenues of the antient Saxon kings of 
England are ſaid to have been paid, not in money but in kind, that 
us; in victuals and proviſions of all forts. William the Conqueror 
introduced the cuſtom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at t the exchoquer by weight 
aw not WG _— ; 


by Tax Ausenbenleney and difficulty off welghing” thoſe tata with a 
alin gave occaſion to the inſtitution of coins, of which the ſtamp, 
covering entirely both ſides of the piece and ſometimes the edges too, 
was ſuppoſed to aſcertain: not only the fineneſs, but the weight of 
tze metal: Such coins, therefore, were received by tale as at preſentʒ 
without the trouble of Ee 


Tur eee of thoſe. coins ſeem originally to have 
expieliadithe: weight or quantity of metal: contained. in them. In 
the! time of , Serviug: Tullius, who firſt coined money at Rome, 
the Roman As or podo contained fa Roman pound of good 
copper. It was divided in the ſame manner as our Toney 


_ . * ' _ . 
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1 FOO pound, into twelve ounces, each of which 5 
— of good copper; The Engliſh pound ſterhng, in the time of 
"1 5 Edward I. contained a pound, Tower weight, of ſibver of a known 
| fineteſs. The Tower pound feems to have been ſomething more 
= | than the Roman pound, and fomething leſs than the Troyes 
pound. This kf was not introduced into the mim of "Eng- 
land till the 18th} of Henry VEE The French livre: comtamed 
1 I in the time of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of filyer 
| | ny of a known fineneſs. The fat of Troyes in Champaign was 
at that time frequented by all che nations of Europe, and the 
weights and meaſures of fo famous a market were generally known 
and eſtcemed.' The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alezander the farft to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of 
filver of the fame weight and fineneſa with the Engliſh | pound 
of them originally à real pennyweight of filver, the twentieth 
part of an ounce, and the two hundred and fotticth part 
of a pound. The ſhilling too ſeems. otiginally to have been the 
denomination of a weight. When wheat 1s at twelve: ſhillings abe 
quarter, fays an antient ſtatute of l III. ben _ road 
the one hand, or the pound on the other, ſerms not to have 
deen ſo conſtant and uniform as that between the penny and 
che pound. During the Grit race of the kings of France, the 
French ſou or ſhilling appears upon different oceafions to have 
contained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. Among the 
antient Saxons a ſhilling appears at one time to have contained 
only five pennies, and it is not improbable that it may have been 
as variable among them as among threat neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From the time of Charlemagne: among the Frencli, and. 
from that of William the Conqueror among the Enplih, the 
proportion between the pound, the ſhilling, and the penny, ſeems 
| 4 
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d have been uniformly che ſame as. at preſent, though the value CHAP. | 


of each has been very different. For in every country of he 


world, I believe, the avarice and injuſtice of princes and ſovereign 


ſtates, abuſing the confidence of their ſubjects, have by degrees 


_ diminiſhed the real quantity of metal, which bad been originally 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the latter ages of 
| the Republick, was reduced to the twenty- fourth part of its 
original value, and, inſtead of weighing a pound, came to weigh 

only half an ounce. The Engliſh pound and penny contain 
at preſent | about a third only; the Scots pound and penny 
about 2 thirty-ſixth ; : and the French pound and penny about a 
ſixty-ſixth part of their original value. By means of thoſe ope- 
- rations the princes. and ſovereign ſtates which performed them 
were enabled, in appearance, to pay their debts and to fulfil their 
engagements with a ſmaller quantity of filver than would otherwiſe 
have been requiſite. It was indeed in appearance only; for their 
creditors were really defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 


All other debtors in the ſtate were allowed the ſame privilege, and 


might pay with the ſame nominal ſum of the ney and debaſed coin 
- whatever they had borrowed in' the old. Such operations, there- 
fore, have always proved favourable to the debtor, and ruinous to 
the creditor, and have ſometimes produced a greater and more uni- 
verſal revolution in the fortunes of private perſons, than could have 
been ae * a "yy great publick calamity. 


Ir is in IRE manner "Oi money hed become in all civilized 
nations the univerſal inftrument of commerce, by the intervention 
of which or” of all kinds are bought and. fold, or exchanged for 
one: another. 


Wax are the rules which x men naturally Aae l in exchanging 
| dem Se for money or for one . I ſhall now procced 
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BOOK to examine. Theſe rules drtermipe what may be called the relative 
—— or exchangeable value of goods. = 13D L 


y ® 
7 N N 1 
= - 


Tur word VALUE, it is to be cblerved. has two different 4 5 
ings, and ſometimes expreſſes, the utility of fome particular object, 
and ſometimes the power of purchaſing other goods mr, the poſ- 


ſeſſion of that object conveys. The one may be called, 7. Valve 1 in 


2. % - 


« uſe;” the other, value. in exchange.” The things, which 


have the greateſt value in uſe have frequently little or no; value 
in exchange; ; and, on the contrary, thoſe which have the greateſt 
value in exchange have frequently little or no value, i in uſe. 
Nothing is more uſeful than water: but it will purchaſe ſcarce 
any thing ; : ſcarce any thing can be had in exchange for it. A 
diamond, on the contrary, has ſcarce any value in uſe; but a 


very great, fjnantey 0 of other < Foe may . be had i in er- 


= 4 


change for 1 it. 2 k no "TS 7 


ae pack 
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In Ae tapclinns DONE WT eo which equa th excung=, 
able value of commodities, | R ID 


Flissr, "Owe is the i as of. this 8 rakes, er. 
wherein conſiſts the real price of all commodities, _ 


- 


% 
pot 
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' SECONDLY, what are the different une! of which this- real price 
18 nnn or made e 27 
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ep | Avp, laſtly, what are 1 different CRAP IOW which ſome- 
times 'raiſe ſome or all of theſe different parts of price above, and 
ſometimes fink them below their natural or ordinary rate; or, 
what are the cauſes which ſometimes hinder the market price, 
that is, the actual price of commodities, from coinciding exactly 
| with what may be called their natural price. 


I SHALL endeavour to 1 as fully and diſtinly as ens 
thoſe three ſubjects in the three following chapters, for which 1 


muſt 
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muſt very earneftly entreat both the paticnce and attention of the 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


reader: his patience in order to examine a detail which may per- — 


haps in ſome places appear unneceſſarily tedious; and his attention 
in order to underſtand what may, perhaps, after the fulleſt expli- 


cation which I am capable of giving of it, appear Rill in ſome 


degree obſcure. I am always willing to run ſome hazard ob being 


tedioms in order to be ſure that I am perſpicuous; and after taking 


the utmoſt pains that I can to be perſpicuous, ſome obſcurity may 
40 repens ris was 6 bj in its own nature extremely 


CHAP. v * 


7 the real and 3 Price if Commodities, or 7 their Price 


FR in = Labour, and their Price in my. 


VE RY. man is rich or poor according to the degree in which 
he can afford to enjoy the neceſſuries, conveniencies, and 
e of human life. But after the diviſion of labour has 


once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very ſmall part of theſe 
with Which a man's own. labour can ſupply him. The far greater 


part of them he muſt derive from the labour of other people, and 


he muſt be rich or poor according to the quantity of that labour 
which he can command, or which he can afford to purchaſe. The 5 


value of any commodity, therefore, to the perſon who poſſeſſes it 
and who means not to uſe or conſume it himſelf, but to exchange 
it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity of labour which it 
enables him to purchaſe or command. Labour, therefore, is the real 
| meaſure of the exchangeable value of all commoditics. 


Af 
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9 Taz real price of every things what every thing really colts $5 
— the man who wants to acquire it; is the toil and trouble of ao- 
- | quiring it. What every thing is really worth to the man who 
| has acquired it, and who wants to diſpoſe of it or exchange it for 
4.3 5 ſomething elſe, is the toil and trouble which it can ſave to him- 
1 ſelf, and which it can impoſe upon other people, What is bought 
with money or with goods is purchaſed by labour a8 much as 
what we acquire by the toil of our own "body. 'That money er 
-thoſe goods indeed fave us this toil. - They contain the value of a 
certain quantity of labour which we exchange for what is ſuppoſed | 
at the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was 
the firſt price, the original purchaſe- money that was paid for all 
things. It was not by gold or by filver, but by labour, that all the 
wealth of the world was originally purchaſed ; and its value, to thoſe 
. who poſſeſs it and who want to exchange it for ſome new productions, 
is preciſely equal to the quantity of labour wn ch it can enable hens 
to Purchale or command. | | 
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BuT though labour be the real meaſure of the exchangeable 
value of all commodities, it is not that by which their value ig 
commonly eſtimated. It is often difficult to aſcertain the pro- 
portion between two different quantities of labour. The time ſpent 
| in two different ſorts of work will not always alone determine this 
_ proportion. The different degrees of hardſhip- endured, and of 
Ingenuity exerciſed, muſt likewiſe be taken into' account. There 
— may be more labour in an hour's hard work than in two hours | 
2 eaſy buſineſs; or in an hour's application to a trade which it coſt 
| EW | ten years labour to learn, than in a nfonth's induſtry at an ordinary 
| and obvious employment. But it is not eaſy to find any accurate 
Ee. meaſure either of hardſhip or ingenuity. In exchanging indeed the 
3 ks different productions of different ſorts of labour for one another, 
ſome allowance is commonly made for both. It is 3 how= 


ever > | 
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ever, not by any accurate meaſure, but by the higgling and CHAP | 
bargaining of the market, according. to that ſort of rough equality ns. 


which, though not exact, is ſufficient for. * on the buſineſs 
1 common 58 | 


the quantity of ſome other. commodity than by that of the labour 
which it can purchaſe. - The greater part of people too underſtand 
better what is meant by a quantity of a particular commodity, than 
by a quantity of labour. The one is a plain palpable object; the 
other an abſtract notion, which, though it can be made ſufficiently 
intelligible, is not aljoguther fo. natural and obvious. 


: Bur when barter ceaſes, * money has * the common 
| inſtrument of commerce, every particular commodity | is more 


frequently exchanged for money than for any other commodity. 


The butcher ſeldom carries his beef or his mutton to the baker, or 
the brewer, in order to exchange them for bread or for beer; 


but he carries them to the market, where he exchanges them for 


money, and afterwards exchanges _ that money for bread and for 


beer. | The quantity of | money which he gets for them regulates 


too che quantity of bread and beer which he can afterwards Pur- 


chaſe. It is more natural and obvious to him, therefore, to eſti- 
mate their value by the quantity of money, the commodity for | 
which he immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and 
| beer, the commodities for which he can exchange them, only by the 
intervention of another commodity ; and rather to ſay that his 


butcher's meat is worth threepence or fourpence a 'pound, than 


that it is worth three or four pounds of bread, or three or four 


quarts of ſmall beer. Hence it comes to paſs that the exchange- 


able 


EVE Y an beſides, is more frequently 8 for 
and; thereby compared with, other commodities than with labour, 
It is more natural, therefoxe, to eſtimate its exchangeable value by 
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| greateſt, is by no means the only one of which hiſtory gives ſome 


an wee of. exdry wütet duey ane nn bye 


quantity of money, chan by the quantity cither of labour or of any 

other commodity nn * em for ii ods, dlgide 
GoLD and bien, however, like every other CEE ee in = 

their value, are ſomerimes cheaper and ſometimes dearer, ſometimes 


| of eaſier and fometimes of more «ifficalt "purchaſe; The quintity 
of labour which any particular quantity of them can purchuſe ot 


lee or che quantity of other goods which it will exchange 
for, depends always upon the Fertility- or barrenneſs of the mines 
Which happen to be known about the time When ſuch exchanges 
are made. The diſcovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the lixteenth century, the value of gold ard ſilver in 

Europe to about à chird of What it had been before. As it cot 
leſs labour to bring thoſe metals from the mine to the market, ſo 
when they were brought chither mey could purchaſe or command 
leſs labour and this revolution in their value, chough pethaps rhe 5 


account. But a as a meaſure of quantity, ſuch as. the natural foot, 


tity, can never bz” an accurate meaſure of the quantity of other | 


things; ſo a commodity which is itſelf continually varying in its 
own value, can never be an accurate, meaſure of the value of other 


commodities, Equal quantities of labour, at all times and places, | 


may be ſaid to be of equal value to the labourer. In bis ordinary ſtate 
of health, ftrength and ſpirits; in the ordinary degree of his {kill, 
and dexterity, he muſt always lay down the fame portion of his caſe, 
his liberty, and his happineſs. The price which he pays muſt 
always be the ſame, whatever may be the quantity of goods which 
he receives in return for it. Of theſe, indeed, it may ſometimes 
purchaſe a greater and ſometimes a ſmaller quantity; but it is 
their value which varies, not that of the labour which purchaſes 

them. 
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" | 
them. At all times and places that is dear which, it ia difficult to CH 7y 
come at, or which, it coſts. much labout to acquire; and that cheap — 
which is io be had-cafily,,. or with very little labour, _ Labour alone 
thereſote, never varying in its own. yplue, is alone the ultimate and 

real ſtandard by e the value of all commodities can at all times 


and places be eſtimated and compared. It is their real PE s ; money 
is their nominal price only. 


Bor though equal quantities of labour are ye of at wes 

to the labourer, yer the perfor whom him they appear ſome- 
times to be of greater and ſometimes of ſmaller value. He pur- 
chaſes them ſomerimes with 1 greater and fometimes with a ſmaller 
quantity of goods, and to him the price of labour ſeems to vary like 
that of all other things. It appears to him dear in the one caſe, and 
cheap in the other. In reality, however; it is the goods which-are 


cheap in the one caſe, and dear in the other. 


3877 13 2 2 ehrte 4 er = 2 


—— . may 
SG ——2— Its real price may be ſaid 
io oonſiſt in the quantity of the neceſſaries and convenieneies of life 
which are given for it ; its nominal price, in the quantity of money. 
The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ul rewarded, in proportion 
tothe real, not to the nominal price of his laboue, 520 


Tur diftinQion. between the real and the nominal price of com- 
' miodities anal labour, is hot a matter of mere ſpeculation, but may 


ſometimes be of conſiderable uſe in practice. The ſame real price is 
always of the ſame value ; but on account of the variations in the 
value of gold and filyer, the fame nominal price is ſometimes of 
very different values. When a landed eſtate, therefore, is ſold 
with a reſervation of a perpetual rent, if it is intended that this 
rent ſhould always be of the ſame value, it is of importance to the 
* in whoſe fayour it is eber, that i it ſhould not conſiſt in 


I a particular 
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WY voor x patticular lum of inondy.. lis vais would. is sbs beſe be:liahle 5 
1 | KL to yariations of, two, differcatikinds;, firſt, to thoſe which ariſe from | 
che different, quantities of gold and ſilver hich, are contained at 
different times in coin, of the ſame denomination; and, ſecondly, to 
=... 1 e Fel iffer r ce ee 

| 5 5 different times. „ Tis ho aM bene vis 
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ige and ſayercign Bates, have. keene (Fancijed that they 
ad a;tamporary intereſt to diminiſh the, quantity of pie, metal 
Fantained in; their going; but they, ſeldom have, fancied chat they | 
bad ang dg apgment it. The quamticy.of metal contained in the | 
coins, Fheliene, of all, nations has, accordingly. been almoſt.conti- 
nually diminiſhing, and hardly ever augmenting: Such variations 
wee 1 e amo the _ of a money * 
* NA At V 22.5 CARTS | 
- Tay Dd A America diminiche the value öf 
oy and ſilver in Europe. This diminution," it is commonly fußp- 
poſed; though; I apprehend, without any certain proof, is fill going 
on gradually, and ig likely! tõ continue to do ſo for a long time. . 
Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, ſuch variations are more likely to 
diminiſh, chan to augment the value of a money rent, even though 
it ſhould be ſtipulated to be paid, not in ſuch 4 quantity of coined 
. money, of ſuch a denomination, (in ſo many pounds ſterling, for 


example) but in fo many ounces ] either of pure finer, ## of flver of 
a certain ſtandard · . 


* 
, - 1 - 
4 1 "WS. . "©. * 0 . — 
n 65 7 W T- 4 ao: 


Tur rents which have been bee in corn have prefery ele be their | 

value much better than thoſe which have been reſerved i in money, 

; even where the denomination of the coin has not been altered. 
8 | By the 18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, That a a third of the rent 
of all college leaſes ſhould be reſerved it in corn, to be paid, either 

in kind, or according to the current prices at the neareſt publick 


CE 7 1F 


4 market. 


e 
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market. nn ed from this be dent, eng crigiaatly ener 
but third 66 e Whale, is in che preſent times, according to . e *1 
Amen commonly) near double of what ariſes from | 

irds. The old money rents of colleges muſt, 

-to:this;account;. have ſunk almoſt to a fourth part of 

their ancient) value; r ate worth little more than a fourth part 
af the corn which they were formerly worth. But ſince the reign 
of - Philip and Mary the denomination of the Engliſh. coin has 
of pere fler, . This :dewiatation; kin in ihe vale of the 
money rems'of colleges; has * 
in the valve of wer!!! 20 LEES winter hh nne 1 Vu & SUA 


e e jo inte whey of Hor the ag 
Z quantity git don in ein 
the, ſame.Jdenomination,.. the _ loſs. ig. frequently; fill. greater. In 
Scotland, where. the denomination, of. the coin has undergone much 
greater. alterations. than, it cer did, in England, and in France, 
where it has undergone, fill, greater than it eyer did in Scotland, 
2 a n e . 
t 0 ug eds U W Ge- be . 
were beat 1 2 datitifies of boch, the ſubſiſtenee of che 
Libouter, thin” with entf quantities of gold and filver, or perhaps 
* any a egy Sihatoditys Equal” quantifies of corn, therefore, 
will, "ir mant Gates be more” odatly of die fate real value, or 
Enable che pokellbr do 'piitchaſc' or command more nearly the fame 
| quaritity&f the” Kibolt of” other people. They will do this, lay, 
more ae than equal <&qual quaiitifies of almoſt aby other commodity 3 
for even equa quantities tie ties of corn will not do it exactly. The ſub- 
fiſtence of tie labourer, of the real | price of labour, as I ſhall 
Vol I. 1 . endeavour 


— — — — 
. 
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BO * ee e b hereaſter/ ib very different upon diſteret deca+ 
wand ſions; more liberal in a ſpcicty advancing to: S puẽ᷑ ae than i 
one that is ſtanding ſtilk 3 anch im one that's fiandimg Mill thun 

jn one that is going backands. Ewa othet :eoramnditg3 hun- 

ever; will at-, any partiaular- time; purchaſe n :graiter; og H er 
quantity. of labour in pruportian to the quantity: of: ſobſiſtenci 
which ir can puicthaſe at that time M rene theiekbre fer vel in 
corn is liable: only to the variations in the qutdntity:: ef Abou 
which a der tai: quantizy of oon can purebadec:: But & nent reſerwed 
i n other | ata medica is able, nat only:ite:the vamaugnil! in 
the quantity of labaur Whiah any partienlar : Muntit af) corn can 
putchaſey, bug to the; variations in the quantsy-06-corn; which: can 
be ben by any particular quantity of chat Si,. {+ ::; 


Tuaoten dhe deaf Gilde uf u Wit rell K S5 to be Med 
however, varies ch lem from 
tony rent; it varide” tat” more flott yea? u ent 
price of labour, a8 T Mall endtavoir to tw hereafter, dber nor 
 Futtrate from "year to Jet with dhe nete) ptite' of ccrn, boe 

e 145 e not 46" tht 2 
occaſibhal, But to the average bf ordind peice of kat mehr of 
life. The average or ordinary” price of corm agiin i Tegülated, 45 
mall likewiſe. endeavour to ſhow hereafter, by the yalue of filver,,by 
the, richneſs. or harrenpeks, of the, mines which. ſupply ae market 
with that metal;,ox, hy the quantity, of Ja which, myſt be. em- 
ployed,. and conſequently: of crm whigh 'muſt be conſumgd, i in order 
0 bring, ang particular, quantity, of filyer from. the mine to Ds 

market, But, the,, yalue, of. Gilver,, though cit. ſometimes. pries 
 grontly from. century to-century, ſeldom varicy, mych. ff hm year to 


4 but frequently, continues the ſame or Very Fakes the ſame 
or half a century or a century together., The. ord dinary or average 


money 8 of corn, therefore, may, during, fo „ long a. period, 


: | By: 2 5 continue 
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contmne the ſame cr wery\ wetrly the ſame too, and along with CHAP. 
it the money price of labour, provided, ut leaſt, the ſocicty com- 


tinnes, in other reſpects, in the ſame or nearly in the ſame condition. 
may frequemtly"be double, one 'year, of what it had been the 
year-before, or fluctunte, for example; from fire and twenty t 
fafty ſhillings the quarter. - But when corn is at the fatter price, 
nat only the nominal, but the real value of a cbtn rent will be 
donble of what it is when at the former, or will command double 
che quantity either of-Jabour or of the greater part of other 
commodities ; the money price of laboum and along wich it that 
. FO oof -l all —_— 
tumtions.” * 72 P97. GE it neren 


J Bus 


1 | 4 8 f. +. 3c 1 n 
as well as the only accurate La of , or che only ttandard 
by Which we can compare the values of different commodities 
at all times and ﬆ all Places. We atitiot eſtimate,” it 18 allowed, 
the real value of different commodities' from century to cen 
by the quantities of filver which were given for them. we 
eſtimare it from year to year by the quantities of corn. By 
the quantities of labour we can, with the greateſt accuracy, eſti- 
mate it both from century to century and from year to yeat. 
From century t6 century, corn is a better menfure tha filver, 
becauſe, from century to century equal quantities of corn will 
command the fame quantity of labour more nearly than equal 
quaririties of filver. From year to year, on the contrary," Are 
a better meafure than corn, becauſe equal” quantities of 4 x. 
more early command the ine qi of about, | "© 


; TY V+ : 
* 8 þ 4A : * 
, - — * 4 6 # * * 


"or though | in eſtabliſhing perpetual rents, or even in letting | 


very loag Teaſes, it may be of "uſe to diltitiguith between real ad 


G 2 | nominal 


1 he Shy warns, 
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BOOK nominal price; it is of rang in buying and felling, / the "moos 
3 mn Suman lifO0.re. 


* 


d ama of bann en miesen 
Ar de 2 ene eme of 
all commedinics 'are exatutly in proportion to one another- The 
mme ke monty yen get for any commodity, in the London 
market, for example, dhe more- or leſs ö time 
time and place, 1 
real exchangeable value of all commodities. It rene rats, 097 Ou 
Inn 


45 : « 
20 Sir em THY: 


Tuben at At * e -ia "au EE een 
berween the real and the money price of commodities, yet the 
merthant who carries goods from the one to the; other has nothing 
wo confider but their money price, of the difference between the 
quantity of filver for which he buys them, and chat for which he 
is key w fl them.” Half an ounce of filver at Canton in Chiba 


may command a greater quantity both of labour and of the neceſ- 


. ̃ ˙ pho a ox A 


1 there be really dearer, . 
man who poſſeſſes it there, than a commodity which ſells for an ounce 
at London 1s to the man who poſſeſſes it at London If a London 


| merchant, hawever,. can buy at Canton for half an ounce. of 


filver, a ect which he can afterwards ſell at London for 
an one, he gains a hundred per cent by the bargain, Juft as much 
as if am e of fibver was at London exaQly of the ſame value as 
at Canton. It is of no imp : to. him chat half an ounce of 
filrer at Canton would have giren him the command of more 


Labour and of a greater quantity of the. neceſſaries and conve- 
nicncics of hife than an. ounce can. do at London. An ounce at 
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Bonden ell always give him the command-of e eee REY 
T antics could have done ther andhis rms 
pace le 

de 4 lesen ür MSet ute Am- Seel N 8444: an 
eee eee therefore, which 
finally determines the prudence or imprudence of all purchaſes: and 
fales, and thereby regulates almoſt the whole bufineſs of common 
life. in which. price is concerned, we cannot eee 
emen, 


— 1 33 
- 
* 
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1 e l L ri N e . 
to compare the different real values of a particular commodity at 
different times and places, or the different degrees of power over 
the labour of other people which it may, upon different occaſions, 
have given to thoſe who poſſeſſed it. We muſt in this cafe com- 
pare, not ſo much che different quantities of filver for; which it 
was commonly fold; as the different quantities of labour which 
thoſe different quantities of filver could have purchaſed. But the 
current prices of labour at diftant times and places can. ſcarce ever 
be known with any degree of exactneſs. Thoſe: of corn, though 
they have in few places been regularly recorded, are in general 

= known and have been more | frequently taken et. of 5 


t proportion. 
ſeveral ro at of this 
nr. EN {18 
d. 2a ne T1797) 34; 266 7357 M1205 i424 ets 


m dhe E of induſtry, commercial nations have found it 
convenient to coin ſeveral different metals into money; gold for 
Krger payments, filver for purchaſes of moderate value, and copper 

£1 ing oba : ah. 0.45 Sund Br oa dy wel nenn 
k | 54d $5 $0/s 14 v33- a 6 —— es 
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20 K or ſome other coarſe metal, for thoſe of: All aller chf dena 
6 They have always, however, conſidered one of tbaſe mietals as 
more peculiarly the meaſure of value than any of the other two; 
and this preference ſeems generally to have been given to the metal 
which tha happened firſt 0 make uſe of 'as the; ĩnſtrument of 
mme. Having obra begun to uſe it as their Randard, which they 
muſt have done when they-bad no other money, * 
continued w do ſo oven when the n was not the fron: - 


Tur Romans are Mid to have had nothing pad nnd a 


eil within five years before the firſt Punic war *, when they firſt. 
began to coin filver. Copper, therefore, . appears to have con- 
tinued always the mealure of value in that republick. At Rome 
all count appear to have been kept, and che value of all eſtate, 
to haus been computed Fither in {ſer or in Sgfertii. The A. 
was' always the denomination of a: copper on. The word Seſ⸗ 
tertius fagaifics\ two Aſſes and a half. Though the Sefertine, 
therefore, . was always a ſilver coin, its value was eſtimated in 
Þ oopper· ng gra Haile egy. ome 
1 p fad 16 have a great deal of other people's copper. 


| > | Tur northern nations who eftablithed themſelyes upon "the chin | 
| | 0-3 of the Roman empire, ſeem to have had ſilver money, from the fit 
| 
| 


a Ps | 
HOU 0 


beginning of their ſettlements, and not to have known either gold 
or copper coins for ſeveral ages thereafter. There were fibver coins 
in England i in the time of the Saxons; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any copper till that of 
it James I. of Great Britain. In England, therefore, and for the 
ſame reaſon, I believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, 


all accounts. are kept and the value of all goods and of all eſtates | 
is generally. computed in ſilver: and when we mean to expreſs 
the aut of a perſon's. fortune, we ſeldom mention the number 


& Pliny, lib, xxxiii. c. 3. 
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of guineasz/bus the mumber of pounds n m CHAP. 


would be given for ii. 9 255: 99. h einne 10 


* 


Ado Ila ions” ban 94 
ORGHNALL Ys: in all countries, I delieve, alot * 4 
ment could be made only in the coin of that metal, which was pecu- 
liazly conſidered as; the ſtandard or menſure of value. In Eagland 
gold; was nc; conſidered as a legal tender for a long time after it 
was, coined into. money. The proportion between the values of 
gold and ſilver money was not fixed by any publick law or pro- 
clamatiom; hut was left to be ſettled. by the market. If a debtor 
offered. payment in gold, the creditor might « either reject. ſuch pay- 
ment altogether, . or; accept, of it at ſuch a valuation of the gold 
as he and his debtor; could agree upon. Copper i is not at preſent a 
legal tender, except in the change of the ſmaller Glver coins, In this 
Kate of things the diftinQion- between the metal which was the 
fandard, and that 9 2 was not thy . was Ace more 
than a nominal diffin OS. 225} 301. 5 F Domme 1: 25 
ö * proceſs : ken. 200 2s prope became ET EN n 
Vin che uſe of the H$lferens wetals in coin, and conſequently With 
requaigred, with the proportion. le their relyective Values, 
ir h has, in | moſt 5 I 1 been found conyenient to aſcer- 
tain this proportiqn, and HB -by a publick 1a law that guinea, 
for example, of fuch a. we cight a an & fineneſs, ſhould. exchang e for 


243}: * . bin 15 1. 


18524 went . i Nig DSS 4 * be a, Tegal tender for a. debt or that 


amount. n 17 — ings, and: during the continuance of an 


4 210875 


= , th 
one. regulate | proporti rtiop. of this kind 75 the diſtinelion between the 
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metal which 1 is the Randard and that 2d is | not the . be⸗ 
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comes as more than a nominal N 
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IN 8 of any change, however, in mis regulated propor- 
tion, this dikingion becomes, or at leaſt ſcems to become, herding 


mo 
Hic 
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BOOK mare than nominal again. If the regulated value of 4 guines, 
— for example, was either reduced to twenty, or raiſed to two 


— 
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and twenty ſhillings, all accounts being kept and almoſt all obli- 


gations for debt being expreſſed in filver money, the greater part 
of payments could in either caſe be made with the ſame quantity 
of ſilver money as before ; but would require very different quan- 
tities of gold money; a 
the other. Silver would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to meaſure” the value of gold, and 
gold would not appear to meaſure the value of filver. The value 
of gold would ſeem to depend upon the quantity of ſilver which 


greater in the one eaſe, and a ſmaller in 


it would exchange for; and the value of ſilver -would not ſeem 
to depend upon the quantity of gold which it would exchange 


for. This difference however would be altogether owing to the 
"cufibnt of keeping accounts, and of ' expreſſing the amount of all 


great and ſmall ſums rather in ſilver than in gold money. One 
of Mr. Drummond's notes for five and twenty or fifty guineas 


would, after an alteration of this kind, be full payable with five 


and twenty or fifty guineas in the ſame manner as before. It 
would, after ſuch an alteration, be payable with the ſame quan- 
tity of gold as before, but with very different quantities of ſilver. 
In the payment of ſuch a note, gold would appear to be more 
invariable in its value than ſilver. Gold would appear to mea- 
ſure the value of ſilver, and silver would not appear to meaſure 
the value of gold. If the cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of 
expreſſing promiſſory notes and other obligations for money in 
this manner, ſhould ever become general, gold, and not ſilver, 
would be conſidered as the metal which was s peculiarly the ftandard 


or meaſure of value. 


Ix reality, during the continuance of any one regulated pro- 
portion between the reſpeQive values of the different metals in 
coin, 
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coin, the value et the moſt preciqus metal regulates, the value CHAP. 


of the whole coin. „ Twelve copper pence contain; half a pound. 


avoirdypois, of, pper, of nat the beſt quality, which, before 
it is coined, is ſeldom worth ſexenpence in ſilrer- But as by 
the regulation twelve ſuch pence are ordered to exchange for a 
ſhilling, they are in the market confidered as worth: a filling, 
and a ſhilling can at any time be had for them. Even before the 
late 'reformation. of the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that 
part af it at leaſt which. circulated in London and its neighbour- 


hood, was in . general. leſs degraded below its ſtandard weight 


than the greater patt of the ſilver, - One aud twenty worn and 
defaced... ſhillings) hawexes,. were conſidered as equivalent to a 


guinea, Which perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 


ſeldom. ſo much ſo, The late regulations have brought the gold 
coin as near perhaps to its ſtandard weight as it is poſſible to bring 
the curtent coin of. any nation; and the order, to reoeive no 
gold at. the public offices but by weight, is likely to preſerve it fo 
as long as that order is enforced. The ſilver coin ſtill continues 
in the ſame worn and degraded ſtate as before the reformation of 
the gold coin, In the market, however, one and twenty ſhillings 
of this degraded ſilver coin are * e ay wen wu of 
dai excellent gold das. i 


Tus reformation of i 105 "A coin | hav dus an te value 
of the ſilver coin which can be exchanged for i it. 


IN che Engliſh mint a pound weight of gold is coined n 
Four guineas and a half, which at one and twenty ſhillings the 
guinea, is equal to forty-ſix pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſixpence. 
An ounce of ſuch gold coin, therefore, is worth 3 l. 175. 10d.7 
in ſilver. In England no. duty or ſeignorage is paid upon the 
coinage, and he who carries a pound W or an ounce weight of 
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tt a ſtandard gold bullion to the mint, gets back 2 pound weight, or 

PEE. an ounce weight of gold in coin, without any deduction- Three 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ten- pence halfpenny an ounce, 
therefore, is faid to be the mint price of gold in England, or 
the n ee wei cin which e en eee e 
We Lg mT: 9117 36 (4117 | 


BzyORE the reformafion of 4800 coin, ; th pete if fatider® 
gold bullion in the market had for many years been upwards of 
gl. 18s, fometimes 3 l 19s. and very frequently 4 an ounces 


that ſum, it is probable; in the worn and degraded gold coin, ſeldom- 
containing more than an ounee of ſtandard gold: Since the reform 


ation of the gold eoin, the market price of ſtandard gold bullion. 
ſeldom exceeds: 3 J. 175. 7d. an ounce. Before the reformation 
of the gold' coin, the market price was always- more or It above” 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the market price hay 
been conſtantly below the mint price: But that market price” 
is the fame whether it is paid in gold or in ſilver coin: The late- 
reformation of the gold coin, therefore, bas raiſed" not only the: 
value of the gold coin, but likewiſe that of the ſilver coin in pro» 
portion to gold bullion; and probably too in proportion to all other 
commodities; though the price of the greater part of other coats 
modities being influenced'by ſo many other cauſes, the. riſe. in. the- 


value either of gold or ſilver coin in wa tem _ not 
be ſo diſtinct and n <£ 


Is the Engliſh mint a W weiglit of ſtandard filver bullſon 
is coined: into ſixty-two ſhillings, containing, in the ſame manner, 
a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver. Five thillings and” two- pence ; 
an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the mint price of filver in 
England, or the quantity of ſilver coin which the mint gives in 
return for ſtandard filver bulffon. Before the reformation of the 
geld coin, the market price of ſtandard filver bullion was, upon 


7 different 
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different occaſions, five ſhillings and four-pence, five ſhillings and C HA P, 


3 


fire - pence, five ſhillings and fix-pence, five ſhillings and ſe ven- 


pence, and very often five ſhillings and eight-pence an ounce. 
Five ſhillings and ſeven-pence, however, ſeems to have been the 


moſt common price. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the 


market price of ſtandard filver bullion has fallen occaſionally to 
five, ſhillings and three-pence, five ſhillipgs and fonr-pence, and 
five ſhillings and five-pence an ounce, which laſt price it bas ſcarce 
ever exceeded. Though the market price of ſilver bullion has 
fallen conſiderably. ſince, the reformation of the 4 chin. it has 
not fallen ſo low as the mint price. 


"In abe- proportion bees de different metals in de Englich 
coin, as copper is rated very much above its real value, fo ſilver 
is rated ſomewhat below it. In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of fine gold ex- 


changes for about fourteen ounces of fine ſilver. In the Engliſh 


coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that is, for more ſilver 
chan it is worth according to the common eſtimation of Europe. 
But as the price of copper in bars is not, even in England, raiſed 
by dhe high price of copper in Engliſh coin, ſo the price of ſilver 
in bullion is not ſunk by the low rate of ſilver in Engliſh coin. 
Silver in bullion ſtill preſerves its proper proportion to gold; for 
the ſame reaſon that copper 1 in bars preſeryes j its Proper proportion 
to flver. 2 445 4 


Uror the reformation of the ſilver coin in the reign of William 
II. the price of ſilver bullion ſtill continued to be ſomewhat above 
the mint price. Mr. Locke. imputed this high price to the per- 
miſſion of exporting filver bullion, and to the prohibition of ex- 


porting ſilver coin. This permiſſion of exporting, he ſaid, 


rendered the _—_ for ſilver bullion greater ou the demand 
4 : for 
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BOOK for filver coin, But the number of people who want filvtr 'e6ire 
— for the common uſes of buying and felling at home, is furely 
much greater chan that of thoſe who want filver bullion either for 

the uſe of exportation ot for any other uſe. There fubſifts at 

ſent a like permiſſion of exporting gold bution and a like prohibj- 

tion of ex porting gold coin; and yet the price of gold bullion 

has fallen belbw the mint price. Bit in the Evglith coin ſilver 

was then, ih the fattie matinet as how, under-rated in proportion 

to gold; and the gold coin (which at that time too was not ſup⸗ 


poſed to require any reformation) regulated then, as well as now, 
the real value of the whole coin. As the reformation of the 


ſilver coin did not then reduce the price of ſilver bullion to the 


mint ptice, it'ls not very probable that a like reformation will do 
ſo now. | 


. - P's P , * 0 5 TY & 
: ( ! ', Y 17 11 


Waun me fitver- een bucks #9 neur to e 
weight as the gold, à gofnes, it is probable; World; ctwedfig 
to the preſent proportion, exchange for more filver in coin tham 
it would purchaſe in billion; © Tue Myer coin containing its 
full ftaudard weiglit, there wotld in this taſe be a Pte in 
melting it down, ift order, firſt, to {011 the bulllon for geld bib, 
and afterwards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin. to be 
melted down in the ſame manner. Some alteration | in che preſent 


proportion ſeetus to be the only method * preventing this incon- 
i NT 


TAE incorveriency perhaps would be leſs if filver v was. rated i in 
the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold as it is 
preſent rated below it; provided it was at the ſame time 2285 


that ſilver ſhould not be a legal tender for more than the change 


of a guinea; in the ſame manner as copper is not a legal tender | 
for more than the change of a ſhilling. No creditor could in 


this 
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this caſe be cheated! in confoquence 6f the high valuation of ſilver CHA P. 
in colin; at no creditor enn at preſent be cheated in conſequence f 


this regulation. When a run comes upon them they ſometimes 


endeavour to gain time by paying in ſixpences, and they would be 


precluded by this regulation from this diſereditable method of evad+ 


ing immediate payment. They would be obliged in conſequence 


to keep at all times in their coffers a greater quantity of caſh than 
at preſent; and though this might no doubt be a conſiderable incon- 
venieney to them, it would at en __ be a conſiderable e- 
fly es their ere kebr 


ens e denen willing and ah bn 
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(the mint price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in our 
preſent excellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ſtandard gold, 


atid it may be thought, therefote, ſhould not purchaſe more ſtuan- 


dard boſon. But geld in ebin is more convenient than gold iit 


bullion, and thougb, in England, the coinage is free, yet the 
gold which is carried in bullion to the mint, ean ſeldom be returned 


in cbitr to the owner till after a delay of feveral- weeks. In the 


preſent Hurry 6f the mint, ic could not be returned till after a delay 
of feveral months. This delay is equivalent to a ſmall duty, and 

renders gold in coin ſomewhat more valuable than an equal quantity 
of gold in bullion, IH in the Engliſh coin filver was rated accord 


ing to its proper proportion to gold, the price of ſilver bullion would 
probably fal below the mint price even without any reformation of 


the filver coin; the value even of the , preſent worn and defaced 


filver colty Bid weine By th valve of e excellent * coin 


for which it eaũ be changes. 


Fe 


A $MAEL gange e the coinage of both Ll ae 
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ess Eke, A the ſuperiority of thoſe 
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BOOK metals in coin above an equal quantity of either of them in bul- 


ion. The coinage would in this caſe increaſe the value of the 


go 


metal coined in proportion to the extent of this ſmall duty; for the 


ſame reaſon that the faſhion increaſes the value of plate in propor- 
tion to the price of that faſhion. - The ſuperiority of coin- above 
| bullion. would prevent the melting down of the coin, and would 
diſcourage its exportation. If upon any publick exigency it ſhould - 
become neceſſary to export the coin, the greater part of it would 
ſoon return again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell only for 
its weight in bullion. At home it would buy more than that weight. 
There would be a profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a ſeignorage of about eight per cent. is impoſed upon the 


coinage, and the French coin, WO SP is ſaid to return home 
OPTI OR 


Fux occaſional a e e e 
RB 
chat of all other commodities. The frequent loſs of thoſe metals 
from various accidents by ſea and by land, the continual waſte of 


| them in gilding and plating, in-lace and embroidery, in the wear 


and tear of coin, and in that of plate; require, in all countries 
which poſſeſs no mines of their own, a continual importation 
in order to repair this loſs and this waſte. The merchant im- 
porters, like all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as well as they can, to ſuit their occaſional. importations to 
what, they judge, is likely to be the immediate demand. With 
all their attention, however, they ſometimes over-do. the bufineſs, 
and ſometimes under-do it. When they import more bullion than 
is wanted, rather than incur the riſk and trouble of exporting it 
again, they are ſometimes willing to ſell a part of it for ſomething 
leſs than the ordinary or average price. When, on the other hand, 
they import leſs than is wanted, they get ſomething more than this 

Price. 
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peice... athens. under all thoſe octaſional fluctuations, — 
price either of gold or ſilver bullion continues for ſeveral years toge- 
ther ſteadily and conſtantly, either more or leſs above, or more or leſs 


below the mint price; we may be aſſured that this ſteady and eonſtant⸗ 


either ſuperiority or inferiority of price, is the effect of ſomething. 


in the Rate of the coin, which, at that time, renders a certain quantity 
of coin either of more value or of leſs value than the preciſe quantity 
of bullion which it ought to contain. The conſtancy and ftcadineſs 


the cauſe. 


The money of any particular country is, at any particular time 
and place, more or leſs an accurate meafure of value according as 
the current coin is more or leſs exactly agreeable to its ſtandard, or 
contains more or leſs exactly the preciſe quantity of pure gold or 
pure ſilver which it ought to contain. If in England, for example, 
forty-four guineas and a half contained exactly a pound weight 
of ſtandard gold, or eleven ounces of fine gold and one ounce of 
alloy, the. gold coin of England would be as atcurate a meaſure of 
the actual value of goods at any particular time and place as the 
nature of the thing would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 

forty-four guineas and a half generally contain leſs than a pound 
weight of ſtandard gold; the ditninution; however, being greater 
in ſome pieces than in others; the meaſure of value comes to be 
liable to the ſame ſort of uncertainty to which all other weights 
and meaſures are commonly - expoſed. As it rarely happens that 
theſe are exactly agreeable to their ſtandard, the merchant adjuſts 
the price of his goods, as well as he can, not to what thoſe weights 


and meaſures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 


diſorder in the coin the price of goods comes, in the ſame manner, 
to be adjuſted, not to the quantity of pure gold or ſilver which the 
Vol. I. N coin 
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of the effe&; ſuppoſes a proportionable-conſtaricy and fteadinefs. in 


finds by experience they actually are. In conſequence of a like 
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| BOOK coin ought to contain, but to that hich, uponan average, ti found | 
Ay; 5 Wenne Nee ee | 
By the ee 4 it is to ee e teen 
always the quantity of pure gold or ſilver for which they are fold, 
without any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six ſhillings 
and eight- pence, for example, in the time of Edward I. I confider 
as the ſame money- price with a pound ſterling in the preſent times; 
| becauſe it contained, as nearly as we can . ane amy of . 
* pure ſilver. 
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N that early and rude ſtate of aber which Neben- both the 

accumulation of ſtock and the appropriation of land, the pro- 

portion between the quantities of labour neceſſary for acquiring 

different objects ſeems to be the only circumftance which can afford 

any rule for exchanging them for one another. If among a nation- 

. of hunters, for example, it uſually coſts twice the labaur to kill a 
8 beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver ſhould naturally 

| exchange for or be worth two deer. It is natural that what is 
uſually the produce of two days or two hours labour, ſhould” be 
worth double of what is ern the ae of one day s or one 


'hour*s labour. 


— —— — — — 
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| Ix the one des of lakqut ſhould be more BIND than the Fe 
: ſome allowance will * be made for this ſuperior hardſhip; 
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wilt eee hour's libour in the one way may frequently C N A p. 
um; for that of two hours labour 1 in the other. Fg 1 re + 


Ox if the one derte of labour requires an uncommon Ade | 
of dexterity and ingenuity, the eſteem which men have for ſuch 
talents, will naturally give a value to their produce, ſuperior to 
what would be due to the time employed about it. Such talents 
can feldom be acquired but in conſecquence of long application, 
and the ſuperior value of their produce may frequently be no mote 
than a reaſonable compenſation for the time and labour which 
muſt be ſpent in acquiring them. In the advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
allowances of this kind, for ſuperior hardſhip and ſuperior kill, 
are commonly made in the wages of labour; and ſomething of the 
ſame kind muſt probably Raye taken place in its earlieſt and rudeſt 
period. FR 


In this ſtate of things, the whole produce of labour belongs to 
the labourer; and the quantity of labour commonly employed in | 4 
acquiring or producing any commodity, is the only circumſtance | 
which can regulate the quantity of labour which it ought commonly 
to purchaſe, command, or. exchange for. 


As ſoon as Rock has accumulated in the hands of particular 
perſons, ſome of them will naturally employ it in ſetting to work 
induſtrious people, whom they will ſupply with materials and 
ſubſiſtence, in order to make a profit by the ſale of their work, 
or by what their labour adds to the value of the materials. In ex- 
changing the complete manufacture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be ſufficient to pay 
the price of the materials, and the wages of the workmen, ſome- 
thing muſt be given for the profits of the undertaker of the work 
Vo L. I. 3 who 
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1 who hazards his ſtock in this adventure. The value which the 
— workmen add to the materials, therefore, reſolves itſelf in this 
caſe into two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the 


profits of their employer upon the whole ſtock of materials and 
wages which he advanced. He could have no intereſt to employ 


them, unleſs he expected from the ſale of their work ſomething 
more than what was ſufficient to replace his ſtock to him; and he 
could have no intereſt to employ a great ſtock rather than a ſmall 


one, unleſs his profits were to bear ſome ee to the extent 
. his ſtock, 


THE profits of ſtock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a 
different name for the wages of a particular ſort of labour, the 


labour of inſpection and direction. They are, however, altogether 
different, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 


proportion to the quantity, the hardſhip, or the ingenuity of this 


ſuppoſed labour of inſpe&ion and direction. They are regulated 
altogether by the value of the ſtock em ployed, and are greater 'or 
ſmaller in proportion to the extent of this ſtock. Let us ſuppoſe, 
for example, that in fome particular place, where the common 


annual profits of manufacturing ſtock are ten per cent, there are 
two different manufactures, in each of which twenty workmen are 


employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year each, or at the ex- 


pence of three hundred a year in each manufactory. Let us ſup- | 


poſe too, that the coarſe materials annually wrought up in the 


one coſt only ſeven hundred pounds, while the finer materials in 
che other coſt ſeven thouſand. The capital annually employed i in the 


one will in this caſe. amount only to one theuſand pounds; whereas 


that employed in the other will amount te- ſeven thouſand three 
| hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent. therefore, the un- 


dertaker of the one will expect an yearly profit of about one 
_ hundred 
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hundred pounds only; while that of the other will expect about C 


ſeven hundred and thirty pounds. 
very different, their labour of inſpection and direction may be 


either altogether or very nearly the ſame. In many great works, 
almoſt the whole labour of this kind is committed to ſome principal 
clerk. His wages properly expreſs the value of this labour of in- 


ſpection and direction. Though in ſettling them ſome regard is had 


commonly, not only to his labour and ſkill, but to the truſt which 


is repoſed in him, yet they never bear any regular proportion to the 
capital of which he overſees the management; ; and the owner of 
this capital, though he is thus diſcharged of almoſt all labour, ſtill 
expects that his profits ſhould bear a regular proportion to it. In 
the price of commodities, therefore, the profits of ſtock conſtitute 


a component part altogether different from the Wages of labour, 


and regulated by quite different principles, 


In this ſtate of things, the whole n of 3 does not 
always belong to the labourer. He muſt in moſt caſes ſhare it-with 
the owner of the ſtock which employs him. Neither is the quan- 
tity of labour commonly employed in acquiring or producing any 
commodity, the only circumſtance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought. commonly to purchaſe, command, or exchange for. 
An additional quantity, it is evident, mnſt be due for the profits 


of the ſtock W advanced the wages and furniſhed the materials 
of that labour. | 


As face as the land of any country has all become private peo- 
perty, the landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they 
never ſowed, and demand a rent even for its natural produce. The 
wood of the foreſt, the graſs of the field, and all the natural fruits 
of "the earth, which, when land was in common, coſt the labourer 


12 only 
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B 0.0 K only the trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, to have an- 


—— additional price fiæed upon them. He muſt then pay for the licence: 


muſt be obſerved, is meaſured by the quantity of labour which they 


and labouring cattle employed in produeing it, and the third pays 


to gather them; and muſt give up to the landlord: a portion of what 
his labour either collects or produces. This portion, or, what 
comes to the ſame thing, the price of this portion, conſtitutes the- 
rent of land, and in the fp... yer 
n ee e | 


THE real value of all the different component parts of price; it 


can, each of them, purchaſe or command. Labour meaſures the: 
value not only of that part of price which reſolves-itſelf into labour, 
but of that which reſol ves itſelf into rent, and of that which re 
ſolves itſelf into 3 1 


In every ſociety the price of every commodity finally reſol ves 
itſelf into ſome one or other, or all of thoſe three parts; and in; 
every improved ſociety, all the three enter more or leſs, as compo- 


nent parts, into the price of the far greater part of commodities. a 


IN the price of corn, for example, one part pays the x rent of tlie 
landlord, another pays the wages or maintenance of the labourers+ 


the profit of the farmer. Theſe three parts ſeem. either imme - 
diately or ultimately to make up the whole price of corn. A fourth 
part, it may perhaps be thought, is neoeſſary for replacing the ſtock 
of the farmer, or for compenſating the wear and tear of his la- 
bouring cattle, and other inſtruments of huſbandry, But it muſt 
be conſidered that the price of any inſtrument of huſbandry, ſuch 
as a labouring horſe, is itſelf made up of the ſame three parts; the 
rent of the land upon which he is reared, the labour of tending and 


I rearing 
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bearing hims and: the profits of the. farmer who: advances both: the ea 
vent of this land, aud the wages of this labour. Though the price 8 


of the corn, therefore, may pay the price as well as the mainte- 


nance of the horſe, the whole price ſtill reſolves itſelf either im- 
mediately or en into the ſame three parts of rent, labour, 


SAS: ven * 


14 7115 


the corn, the profits of the miller, and the wages of his ſer- 
vants in thie price of bread, 


wages of his ſervants; and in the price of both, the labour of 


the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the baker, to- 


gether with the Yee of * who advance the * of that: 


labour. 

- 52060 Mt batting: ang el 

Tux price of flax reſolves itſelf into the ſame tliree parts as that 
of corn. In the price of linen we muſt add to this price the 
wages of the flax-dreſſer, of the ſpinner, of the weaver, of the 


Ployers. 


1 As any particular commodity comes to be more manufactured, 


chat part of the price which reſolves itſelf into wages and profit, 


comes to be greater in proportion to that which reſolves itſelf into 
rent. In the progteſs of the manufacture, not only the number 
of profits increaſe, but every ſubſequent profit is greater than the 
foregoing; becauſe the capital from which it is derived muſt always 
be greater. The capital which employs the weavers, for example, 
muſt be greater than that which employs the ſpinners; becauſe it 

font : not 


In che price of Wr o or r wal we ule ada to | the al of 


the profits of the baker, and the 


tranſporting the corn from the houſt of the farmer to that of 


bleacher, &c. together with the — of __ reſpective em 
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not only replaces that capital with its profits, but pays; beſides the 


Fi k. wages of the weavers; does: rob always: bear. ſome pro- 


portion to the Gow! „ * ' 1 4b kh t> $4 b& 0 Ar EA 89320 14 14] 
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In the: moſt logins rde Wee ter are yah 
few commodities of which the price reſolves itſelf into ONES 
only, the wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock; and a ſtill 
ſmaller number in which it conſiſts altogether in the wages of 
labour. In che price of ſea-fiſh, for example, one part pays the 
labour of the fiſhermen, - and the other the, profits of the capital 
employed in the fiſhery. Rent, very ſeldom makes any part of it, 
though it does ſometimes, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter; It is other- 
wiſe, at leaſt through the greater part of Europe, in river fiſheries. 
A ſalmon. fiſhery pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot well be 
called the rent of land, makes a part of the price of a ſalmon 
as well as wages and profit. In ſome: parts of Scotland a few poor 
people make a trade of gathering, along the ſea-ſhore, thoſe little 
variegated ſtones commonly known by the name of Scotch Pebbles. 
The price which is paid to them by the ſtone· cutter is altogether 
the wages of their labour; 0 rent nor profit make any part 
of it. | | 


nnn 
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Bur the whole price of every com modity muſt ſtill finally re- 
folve itſelf into ſome one or other or all öf thoſe three parts; as 
whatever part of it remains after paying the rent of the land, and TY 
price of the whole labour employed i in raifing, manufacturing, and | 
brioging it to r muſt neceſſarily be profit to ſomebody. 


" 


- 


As the price or 8 value of —— partiaulat commo- M 
dity, taken ſeparately, reſolves itſelf into ſome one or other or all 
of thoſe three parts ; ſo that of all the commodities which compoſe 
the 
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the whole annual; produce of dhe labour of every country, taken C H AP. 
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parcelled out; among different inhabitants of the country, either 


as the wages of their labour, the profits of their ſtock, or the rent 


of their land. The whole of what is annually either collected or 
produced by the labour of every ſotiety, or what comes to the ſame 
thing, the whole price of it, is in this manner originally diſtributed 


among ſome of its 'different members. Wages, profit, and rent, : 
are thethree original ſources of all revenue ab well as of all exchange - 
able value. — e neee e cm fome one 


* Ghar of e 


'Wurozver derives his revenue from a. fund which is bis ownz- 
muſt draw it either from his labour, from his ſtock, or from his: 
land. The revenue derived from labour j is called wages. That de- 
rived from ſtock, by the . perſon who manages or employs it, is 
called profit. That derived from it by the perſon who does not 
employ. it bimſelf, -but lends it to another, is called the intereſt or- 


the uſe of money. "it is the compenſation which the borrower pays 


to the lender, for the profit which he has an opportunity of making” 
by the ufe of the money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to 
the borrower, who runs the riſk. and takes the trouble of employing 


it; and part to the lender, who affords. him the opportunity of 


making this profit. The intereſf of money is always a derivative 
revenue, which, if 1 itis not paid from the profit which is made by 


the uſe of the money, muſt be paid from ſome other ſource of 


revenue, unleſs perhaps the borrower is a ſpend thrift, who con- 


tracts a ſecond debt in order to pay the intereſt of the firſt, The 


revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is called rent, and 
belongs to the landlord; Tlie revenue of tlie farmer is derived; 
partly from his labour, and partly from his ſtock. To him, land: 
28: 
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che expence of cultivation, Would gain boch the rent of the land- 
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23 and 0 make the profits of this ſtock. — aud Al 
the revenue which is founded uon them, all ſalaries penfions; 
and annuitics of every kind; are ultimately derived from ſome one 
or other of thoſe three original fources of revenne, and are paid either 
n the n —_— ”w ar ane 
Kock, or — land. . #; 1 
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perſons, they are readily diſtinguiſhed; but when they belong to the 
fame they are ſometimes confounded with one another, at leuſt in 
common language. 


A GENTLEMAN who farms 6 ao bis own eftate, after paying | 


lord and the profit of the farmer. He is apt to degominate, how 
ever, his whole gain, profit, and thus confounids rent with profits 
at leaſt in common language. The greater part of our North 
American and Weſt Indian planters are in this ſituation. They 
farm, the greater part of them, their own eftates, and accordingly 
oe don, ban 2 the et of PROD but fiequently of. ifs 


Common farmers ſeldom employ any overſcer to direct the 
general operations of the farm. They generally too work a. good. 
deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, Gr. What. 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, therefore, ſhould not 
only replace to them their ſtock employed in cultivation, together 
with its ordinary profits, but pay them the wages which. are due 
to them, both as labourers and overſcers. Whatever remains, 


however, 
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however, after paying We rent and keeping up the ſtock, is called © H A f. ) 
profit. But wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, by — 


Having theſe wages, qr ns" US "ogy Fig 
K 


. An independent —— Nccr, who has ſtock enough both to 

_ purchaſe materials and to maintain himſelf till he can carry his 
work to market, ſhould gain both the wages of a journeyman who 
works under a maſter, and the profit which that maſter makes by 
the ſale of the journeyman's work. His whole gains, however, are 
commonly called profit, W . confounded 


with proſit. 


' A carpexes who cultivates this own garden with his own. 
hands, unites in his own perſon the three different characters, of 
landlord, farmer, and labourer. His produce, therefore, ſhould 
pay him the rent of the firſt, the profit of che ſecond; and the 
wages of the third. The whole, however, is commonly conſidered 
as the earnings of his labour. . Os ESI are, bp 
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; As in a civilized country 4 are * few commodities of which 
the exchangeable value ariſes from labour only, rent and profit 
contributing largely to that of the far greater part of them, ſo the 
annual produce of its labour will always be ſufficient to purchaſe 
or command a much greater quantity of labour than what was em- 
ployed in raiſing, preparing, and bringing that produce to market. 
If the ſociety was annually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchaſe, as the quantity of labour would increaſe greatly 
every year, ſo the produce of every ſucceeding year would be of vaſtly 
greater value than that of the foregoing. But there is no country 
in which the whole annual produce i is employed 3 in maintaining the 
Vol. I. K induſtrious. 
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BOM induſtrious. The idle every where conſume a great part of itz 
nud according to the different proportions in which it is annually 
divided between thoſe two different orders of people, its ordinary 
or ayerage value muſt either annually increaſe, or diminiſh, or con- 

tinue the ſame from one year to another. 


* 7 
4 4 - 1 * 6 4 S 1 - þ 
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Af the ae and — Price 7 Commodities, 


HERE is in every ſociety or neighbourhood an ordinary or 
1 by average rate both of wages and Profit in every different em- 
ployment of labour and ſtock. This rate is naturally regulated, 
as I ſhall ſhow hereafter, partly. by the general circumſtances of the 
ſociety, their riches or poverty, their advancing, ſtationary, or 
declining condition; and Fr by the a nature of echo 
employment. | 


THERE is likewiſe in every ſociety or neighbourhood an ordinary 
or average rate of rent, which is regulated too, as I ſhall ftivdw 
hereafter, partly by the general circumſtances of the ſociety or 
neighbourhood i in which the land is ſituated, and ai by me na- 
tural or improved fertility of the land, 


— 
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Taps: ordinary or average rates may be called the pre rates 


of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place in which f e 
monly prevail. 


 Wurn the price of atry commodity. is neither 1 more nor - les 
than what is ſufficient to pay the rent of the land, the * of the 


labour, 
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labour, and the profits f the ſtock employed in railing preparing, 0 H 
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and bringing it to market, according to their natural ' rates, ̃]J—²u,d'ñ 


e . e. NF W rome 


Tux commodity is then ſold preciſely for what it is worth, 
or for what it really coſts the perſon who brings it to market; for 
though in common language what is called the prime coſt of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of the perſon who is 
to ſell it again, yet if he ſells it at a price which does not allow him 

the ordinary rate of profit -in his neighbourhood, he is evidently 
a loſer by the trade; ſince by employing his ſtock in ſome other way 


he might have made that profit. His Profit, beſides, is his revenue, 


the proper fund of his "ſubſiſtence. As, while he is preparing.and 


bringing the goods to market, he advances to his workmen their 


wages, or their ſubſiſtence ; . ſo he advances to himſelf, in the ſame 


profit which he may reaſonably expect from the ſale of his goods. 
Valeſs they yield him this profit, therefore, they do not repay 


him what fer: may. very r be ſaid to have really * 


An 
hi 
m. 


* x ne 4 f 3 
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hobo we price, therefore, wich leaves him this profit, i 18 


not always the loweſt at which a dealer may. ſometimes ſell. his 
goods, it is the loweſt at which he i 18 likely to ſell them for any con- 


ſiderable time; at leaſt where there is perfect liberty, or where he 
= change his trace as » often | as he Ne | 


0 wa =þ- 1! 


Tax actual price at which any Gbit! is commonly fold is 


called i its market price. It may either be above, or below, or exattly 
the ame with its natural price, TL 


l 4 » 4 


manner, hie own ſubſiſtence, which is generally ſvitable to the 
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B 0% K Tus market price of every particular commodity: is zegulated 

— by the proportion between the quantity which is actually brought to 
market, and the demand of thoſe ho are willing to pay the natural 
price of the commodity, o or the whole value of the rent, labour, and 


profit, which muſt be paid in order to bring it thither. Such people 
may be called the effectual demanders, and their demand the effectual 
demand; ſince it may be ſufficient to effectuate the bringing of the 
commodity to market. It is different from the abſolute demand. 
A very poor man may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have a demand for 
1 7 a coach and ſix; he might like to have itz but his demand is not an 

effectual demand, as the n can never be hropghs to market 

in order to ſatisfy i it. | 


44 3 


Wurnx the quantity of by ae” which is brought to 

market falls ſhort of the effectual demand, all thoſe who are wil- 
ling to pay the' whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which 
muſt be paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be ſupplied with the 
quantity which they want. Rather than want it altogether, ſome of 
them will be willing to give mote. A competition will immediately 
| begia among them, and the market price will riſe more or leſs 
above the natural price, according as either the greatneſs of the de- 
ficiency, or the wealth and wanton luxury of the com peiitors 
happen to animate more or leſs the eagerneſs of the competition. 
Among competitors of 'equal wealth and luxury the ſame deficiency 
will! generally occaſion a more or leſs eager competition, according 
as the acquiſition of the commodity happens to be of more or leſs 
importance to them. Henee the exorbitant price of the neceſſaries 
of lite during the blockade of a town or in a famine. 


Warn the quantity brought to market exceeds the effeQual 
demand, it cannot be all fold to thoſe who are willing to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages and profit, which muſt be paid 
in order to bring it thither. Some part muſt be fold to thoſe who 
arc 


* 
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wore, or leſs below. the natural Price, according as the greatneſs 


of; the exceſs. increaſes more or leſs; the. competition of the ſellers, * 


or according: as it happens to be more or leſs important to them 
to get immediately rid of the commodity. The ſame exceſs in 
the importation of periſhable, will occaſion a much greater com- 
petition than in that of durable commodities; in the nen 
of * for example, than in that a. ple, iron. 

anion 

Wan the quantity brought o-market jo juſt elend: 0 fopply 
the! effeRual demand and no more, the market price naturally 


ame with the natural price. The whole quantity upon hand 


can 2 1 for his price, and cannot be diſpoſed of for 


The competition of the different dealers obliges them 
xg to en, of this price, but does not oblige them r 
of leſs. 


of. 


" Tax quantity of every commodity brought to RO = naturally 


ſuits. itſe}f to the effectual demand. It is the intereſt « of all thoſe 


who employ their land, labour,. or ſtock, in bringing any commodity 
to market, that the quantity never ſhould exceed the effectual de- 
mand; and it is the intereſt of all other people that] it never Jhould 
fall ſhort of that demand. 


IF at. any time it exceeds the effeQpal demand, ſome of the 
component parts, of its price muſt be paid below their natural 
rate. If it is rent, the intereſt of the landlords will immediately 
prompt chem to withdraw a part of their land; and if it is 
wages or profit, the, intereſt of the labourers in the one caſe, and 
of their employers in the other, will prompt them to withdraw 

a part 


comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be judged, of, the 
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are Allis to pay leſs, and the low price which they giye for it © f. 


muſt reduce ihe price of the whole. The market price will ſink wy 
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BOOK a part of their labour or ſtock from this employment, The 
Loy quantity brought to market will ſoon be no more than ſufficient 

to ſupply the effectual demand. All che different parts of ite 


price will riſe, to their natural rate, and Gs Wile" ae in 
natural prics. | n 17 


| 1. 5 
Ix, on the ee e e Wachter hoot 
at any ũme fall ſhort of the effectual demand, ſome of the com- 
ponent parts of its price muſt riſe above their natural rate. I it 
is rent, the intereſt of all other landlords will naturally prompt 
them to prepare more land for the raiſing of this commodity ; if it 
is wages or profit, the intereſt of all other labourers and dealers 
will ſoon prompt them to employ more labour and ſtock in pre- 
paring and bringing it to market. The quantity brought thither 
will ſoon be ſufficient to ſupply the effectual demand. All the 
e pats of (ey e "ll eva) en e, ger] ran. 
nnn, e Eee 21945. 0h; Hey 


I 
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Tur natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, 

to which the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. . 

Different accidents may ſometimes keep them ſuſpended 2 good 

deal above it, and ſometimes force them down eyen ſomewhat 

| below i it. But whatever may be the obſtacles which hinder hem, 
from ſettling i in this center. of repoſe and continuance, hey” are 

conſtantly tending towards it. 
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THE whole quantity of induſtry annually, nk in order 
to bring any commodity to market, naturally ſuits itſelf i in thig,;, - 


manner to the effectual demand. It naturally aims at bringing 


always chat preciſe quantity thither which may be ſufficient, 40 
ſupply, 6d no more than ſupply, that demand. aa 3 


0 Bur 


-» 
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21 
Bur in ſome employments the ſame quantity of induſtry will © 4 r. 


in different years produce very different quantities of commodities ; 3 CORES 


Wale in others it will produce always the ſame, or very nearly 


the fame. | The ſame number of labourers in huſbandry will, 
in different years, produee very different quantities of corn, wine, 
dil, hops, &c. But the ſame number of ſpinners and weavers 
will every yeat produce the ſame or very nearly the ſame quantity 
of linen and woollen cloth. It is only the average produce of 
the one ſpecies of induſtry which can be ſuited in any reſpect to 
the effectual demand; and as its actual produce 1 is frequentiy much 
greater and frequently much leſs than its average produce, the 
quantity of the comthodities brought to market will ſometimes 
exceed à good deal, and ſometimes fall ſhort a good deal of the 


effectual demand. Even though that demand therefore ſhould 


continue always the ſame, their market price will be liable to 


great fluctuations, will ſometimes fall Aa good deal bel ow, Ef d 
ſometimes riſe a good deal above their natural price. In the other 


ſpecies of induſtry, the produce of equal quantities of labour 
being always the ſame or very nearly the ſame, it can be more 
| exattly ſuited | to the effectual demand. While that demand oon 


tinues the ſame, cherefore, the market price of the commodities 


Is likely to do fo too, and to be either al together, or as nearly as 
can be judged of, the ſame with the natural price. That the 
price of linen and woollen cloth is liable neither to ſuch frequent 
nor to ſuch great variations as the price of corn, every man's ex- 
perience will inform him. The price of the one ſpecies of com- 
modities varies only with the variations in the demand: That of 
dhe other varies, not only with the variations in the demand, 

but with the much greater and more frequent variations in -the 
quantity of what! is brought to market in order to ſupply that 
dem and. 
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any conſiderable quantity of them upon hand. It ſinks too the 


wages or of profit, according as the market happens to be either 
| over-ſtocked or -utder-ſtocked with commodities or with labour; 
with work done, or with work to be done. A publick mourning 
raiſes the price of black cloth. (with which the market 1 is almoſt 
always under-ſtocked upon ſuch oecaſiont) and augments the 


it. It has no effect upon the wages of the weavers. The market 
Is under-ſtocked with commodities, | not with labour; with work 
done, not with work to be done. It raiſes the wages of j journey- 


men taylors. The market is , #2 under-ſtocked with labour. 
There is an effectual demand for more labour, for more work to be 
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Tis "dhfioobl And tetüpbräth Hon bes" in che market price 


of any comodity fall chiefly upon hofe parts of its price which 
reſolve themſelves into wages and profit. That part which reſolves 
irſelf into tent is leſs affected by them. A rent certain ih money 
is not in the leuſt affected by them either in its rate or in its 


value. A rent which cotififts either in a certain proportion or 
in a Eran quantity of the rude produce, is tio doubt affected in 


its yearly value by all the octafional atid temporary fluctuations 


in the market price of that rude produce : but it is ſeldom affected 


by them in its yearly rate. In ſettling the terms of the leaſe, the 
landlord and farmer endeavour, according to. their_ beſt Judge- 
ment, to adjuſt that rate, not to the temporary and occaſional, 


| but to the average and rana Rane, of the , 


sven Huctuations affect P the Ws a 255 the rate either of 


profits of the merchants who poſleſs any conſiderable quantity of 


done than can be had. Tt ſinks the price of coloured ſilks and 
cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who haye 


wages of the workmen employed in preparing ſuch commodities, 
for which all demand is ſtopped for * months, perhaps for a 


. twelvemonth. 
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is in this manner continually :gravitating, if one may ſay ſo, 
towards the natural price, yet ſometimes particular accidents, ſome- 
times natural cauſes, and ſomatimes particular regulations of 
police, may, in many commodities, keep up the market price, for 
a long time together, a good. e natural price. | 
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Wan by an increaſe in the .affectual-demand, PR INN | 


of ſome particular cammadity happens: to xiſe a good deal abete 


the-natural. prices thoſe who. employ-their ſtocks in ſupplying. that 
market are generally careful to conceal this change. If it -was 
commonly known, their great, profit. would. tetapt ſo many. new 
rivals to employ their ſocks. in the; ſame Way, that, the. effectual 
demand. being fully ſupplied, the market price u ſoon, be re- 
duced to dhe natural price, and perhaps for ſame time even 
below it. If, ther market, js at a great diſtance from the reſidence 


of. thoſe ho ſppply, it, they, may ſometimes, be, able 10 keep the 


ſecret for ſeveral years ogsther,.and man 40 long Enjoy their cxtra- 
ordinary Profits without. any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 
hgwever,. it, muſt be acknowledged, can, ſeldom be long kept; 
and the a Wn, ſt TVET. little as they 


Are n 1 40 th | Gs; 21 


sts 4 in 8 are N of. being! 8 — | 


than ſecrets, in trade. A.dyer who, has found. the means of pro- 
ducing. a, particular colour with. materials which coſt only half 
the price of thoſe commonly made uſe of, may, with good manage 
ment, enjoy the advantage of his diſcovery as long as he lives, 


and even leave it as a lege to his poſterity. His extraordinary 
Vol. IJ. l Gains 
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** gains ariſe from che high price which is paid for his private labour: 


Cas They properly conſiſt in the high wages of that labour. But as 


they are repeated upon every part of his ſtock, and as their whole 
amount bears, upon that account, a regular proportion to it, 
yt ate en Wan as gene g nn * * 7 


Sue F of the . price are evidently the effects 
of particular accidents, of which, however, the 3 may 
ſometimes laſt for many N together. 


SoM E — productions require ſuch a ſingularĩty of foil and 
ſituation, that all the land in a great country, which is fit for pro- 
ducing them, may not be ſufficient to ſupply the effectual demand. 
The whole quantity brought to market, therefore, may be diſ- 
poſed of to thoſe who are willing to give more than what is ſufficient 
to pay the rent of the land which produced them, together with the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the ſtock which were em- 
ployed in Preparing and bringing them to market, according to their 
natural rates. Such commodities may continue for whole centuries 
together to be ſold at this high price ; and that part of it which 
reſolves itſelf into the rent of land is in this caſe the part which 
is generally paid above its natural rate. The rent of the land 
which affords ſuch ſingular and eſteemed productions, like the 
rent of ſome vineyards in France of a peculiarly happy ſoil and 
ſituation, bears no regular proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its neighbourhood. The 
wages of the labour and the profits of the ſtock employed in 
bringing fuch commodities to market, on the contrary, are ſeldom 
out of their natural proportion to thoſe of the other Ader rare 
of labour and ſtock in their neighbourhood. | 


Svcn enchancements of the market price are evidently the 
effect of natural cauſes which may hinder the effectual demand 


from 
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from ever being fully ſupplied; and which may coating. therefore, CHAP. 
| VIL 
to operate for ever.. 4 Ini? 9 165 751 143 IVOCR „ : 1 Jie 1 ; ——— 
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company. has the fame. effec as a Serge in trade or ö 
The  monopoliſts, by keeping the market conſtantly underſtocked, 
by never fully ſi upplying the : ffeQual demand, ſell their commo- * 
| dities much above ng natural Price, a and d raiſe. their emoluments, 
whether they: conſiſt in; wages * prof, greatly above their. datu- 
ral rate. | 


Taz price of monqpdly is upon every e the higheſt which 
can be got. The natural price, or the price of free competition, on 
the contrary, is the loweſt which can be taken, not upon every 
occaſion, indeed, but for any conſiderable time together. The one 
is upon every, cccalion/the- higheſt which. can be ſqueezed) out of 
the: buyers, or which, it 1s ſuppoſed, they will damen o give: 
The. other ia the loweſt which the ſellers can 
ann and at che ese e. pan buſineſs, 


IF it 5 1111 7 


ſhip, and all thole laws which. reſtrain, in particular employment, 
the competition to a ſmaller number than might otherwiſe go 
into, them, have the fame tendency, though i in a leſs degree. They 
are a ſort of enlarged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages to- 
gether and i in whole claſſes of employments, keep up the market 
price of particylar commodities above the natural price, and main- 
tain both the wages of the labour and the profits of the ſtock 


„ 


employed about them ſomewhat above their natural rate. 


Sbcn enhancements of the market price may laſt as long as the 
regulations of police which give occaſion to them. | 
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10 THE thatket price of ay partienlay: commodity, tough it may 

a continue long above, can ſcldam continue long bebo ite mh 
price. Whatever part of it was t below the natural rate, the 
perſons whoſe intereſt it affected would iitedistely het rhe foſs, 
and 1 woul immediately witktiaw either 8 tt land, or 6 tien 
labour, \or 10 much ſock, from being ern played aut it, that the 
quantity brought to Een would foon be 1% Weste With fulſicient 

to 4 wy effectual demand. Le malket ptite, therefore, would 

X o the natural pries. Thi at leaſt ufd Be the tals 

where there was perfect liberty. £28 


Tits Tame Adttutth r appreiibefidp and —_— ar . 
iuderd, Which, When à fautfäcture is in pteſperity, enable the 


wotkinin to raiſe his wiges & gde dell above their natural rate, 
Witietitnes oblige Hint, when it dctays, to let nem down à good 
deal Below it. As in the one ciſe diey celude muny people from 
bid employment, fo in the Scher the) exchäde him frem mauy 
employment. The effect of fuck Fegulätienb, however, ig nt 
near ſo durable in finking the Workita's waget below, as in mg 
them above their natural rate. Their operation in the one way 
may endure for many centurie, 'but in the dther it tan Ai no 
er than the nes "of Bae cr the Workfteh Who tere bred 0 

Fg Bots in we time df its ptöfperity. Wien they are güne, the 
number of thoſe who are fler Wards ehülestell tb The trale Will natü⸗ 

| rally Hit itfelf to the effe&ual deingi nd. "THe polide mut de ad vidlelnt 
an tha of Indoftin ör anticnt Egypt (iiitth evi?y mat as boa 
by a principle of religiön to follow the” 0cdipatiors Ur tis Fattichy 
and was ſuf ppoſed” to commit the moſt Höfrid lacilege he changed 
it for another) which can in any particular employtuent, and for 


ſeveral generations together, ſink either the wages of labour or the 
profits of ſtock below their natural rate. 
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Tuis is all that I think vereſſary to be obſeryed at preſent concern- _ 
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Tur e price elf varies with the a 7 * ek of 2 
its component parts, of wages, profit, and .rent; and in every } 
ſocie ty this rate varies. according to their circumſtances, acgqrd- IS 
ivg to cheir riches or poverty, their advanciogs Aiationary, or der 
clining condition. I ſhall, in the four following chapters, eadeavguy 
to explain, as fully and un as I can, the cauſes of thoſe ſe OHRTSN 
variations, 


- Finn; 1 ſhall endeavour to . What are the circumſtances 
which naturally determine the rate of wages, and in what manner 


thoſe circumſtances are affected by the righes qr poverty, by the ad- 
vancing, ſtationary, or declining ſtate not the had 


SECONDLY, I ſhall je roots to how * are the cireumſtances 
which. naturally! determine the gate of quafit, and ia what manger 
too thoſe circumſtances are affected by the like wariatians,iaghe ſtate 
of the . | 


. ee ah hn Fa 7 differen * 
differtat emplemmenis af: labqur and ſek; yet a certain propor- 
tion ſeems commonly to take place between: both. the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, and the pecu- 
niany profits in all the different mD ents af Rock. This 
propartions; it will appear hereafter, depends partly upon the 
nature of ithe diffesem employments, and partiy upon the 
dittarent laws am pdlicy, of dhe ſociety in Which they are carried - 
on. But thaugh in many eſpects depepdant upon the Jays and 
ge this proportien- ſaems 40 » by Aale afeaed BY the, Nec 
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Bo TY K or 1 of that ſociety; by its advancing; ſtationary, or de- 
ES Uining condition; but to 'rettiain the ſame or very nearly the 


ſame in all thoſe different ſtates. I ſhall, in the third place, en- 
deavour to explain all the different circumſtances which dates 


this 6 pro 
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HE W. eccäsbwe labour conflitutes the natural  recompene or 
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ti the e Rabel and laſt place I reli: ſhowinrhat» are 
the citcumſtanets which regulate the rent of land, and which either 
raiſe or lower the real ne * dus nn ſubſtances en it 
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IN that original ſtate of things, Weh . both the appro- 
priation of land and the accumulation of ſtock, the whole produice 
of labour belongs to the labourer. He bas We nee nor 
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Hay this ſtate elite} the wages of We would hate he - 
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maſter to ſhare with him. 
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mented with all thoſe improvements in its productive powers, to 
which the diviſion of labour gives occaſion. All things would 
gradually have become cheaper. They would have been produced 
by a ſmaller quantity of labout; and as the commodities produced 
by equal quantities of labour would naturally in this ſtate of 


things 
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dee be exchanged; fot one another, chey would have been ern. 
chaſed likewiſe with * produce of a ſmaller quantity. 


Bur though all things would have become cheaper in-xeality, 
in appearance many things might have become dearer than be- 
fore, or have been exchanged for a greater quantity of other goods · 
Let us ſuppole, for. example, that in the greater part of employ- 
ments the productive powers of labour had been improved to ten- 
fold, or that a day's labour could produce ten times the quantity 
of work which it had done originally ; but that i in a particular em- 
ployment they had been improved only to double, or that a day 8 
labour could produce only twice the quantity of work which it had 


done before. In exchanging the produce of a day's labour in the 


| greater part of employments, for that of a day's labour in this par- 
ticular one, ten times the original quantity of work i in them would 
purchaſe only. twice the original quantity in it. Any particular 
quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for example, would 
appear to be five times dearer than before. | In. reality, however» 


it would be twice as cheap. Though it required five times the 
quantity of other goods to purchaſe it, it would require only half 


the quantity of labour either to purchaſe or to produce it. The ac- 
quiſition, . therefore, would be twice as eaſy as before. 


Bur this original ate of things, in which the labourer enjoyed 
the whole produce of his own labour, could not laſt beyond tlie 
firſt introduction of the appropriation of land and the accumulation 
of ſtock. Tt was at an end, therefore, Jong before the moſt conſider- 
able improvements were made in the productive powers of labour, 
and it would be to no purpoſe to trace farther what might have been 
>, ts effects rw the FECOMPERCE OF Wages of labour. 


4 ſoon as land becomes private property; the landlord demands-a 
Mare of almoſt all the produce which the labourer can either. raiſe, or col- 
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This profit makes a ſecond dedacion from me er- 6 the labour 


dedudtion of profit. In all arts and manufakłtures the greater part 


| completed. "He ſhares in the produce of their labour, or in the 


and in this ſhare con ſilts vis profit. . ne 40 + 


wages of labour. 
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leck from lit. IIe rent makes te firſt chatten wee The passte 
of the labour which Is feel mann 1 11 


IT ſeldom Happens khat the perſon TOS tills che ground W 
wherewithal to maintain Himſelf till he *Yeaps the harveſt. 
mai infenance 1s generally advanced to Him *frotn the Nock _ F 
maſter, the firmer Who <thptdys Hi, atid who would have 5 
intereſt to employ him, unleſs he was to Thare in the produce 6f his 
labour, or unleſs his ſtock was to be replaced to him with a profit. 


which 1 is employed üpon land. 


/ 


Tur "produce of almeſt all other labour is liable to the Tike 


of the workmen ſtand in need bf a maſter to advance them the 
materials of their work, and their wages and maintenance tin it be 


value which it adds to the materials upon Wich B. is beſtowed; 


"In ſometimes happens, indeed, that a ſingle Auuebesmnt work 
man has ſtock ſufficient both to purchaſe the materials of his work, 
and to maintain himſelf till it be compleated. He is both maſter 

and workman, and enjoys the whole produce of his own labour, 
or the whole value which it adds to the materials upon which 
it is beſtowed. It includes what are uſually two diſtin revenues, 
belonging to two diſtin perſons, the gs of ſtock, and the 


a 


SUCH caſes, however, are not very frequent, and in every part 
of Europe, twenty workmen ſerve under a maſter for one that is 
independant; and the wages of labour are every where underſtood 

| x to 


* 
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to de; hat icy uten ate, when the labouter is nnn. and 
the owntiof the fiock VERT _—_— him another. (106/918 


nv 8 : * - 22 = N 18 + : 4 15 


War are the common ae of litiour depends every where 


upon the contract uſually made between thoſe two parties, whoſe 
intereſts are by no means the ſame. The workmen deſire to get as 
much, the maſters to give as Ittle as poſſible, The former are 


diſpoſed to combine in order to raiſe, the latter in order to lower 
the wages of labour. 8 hn . of 


w i » CET 481 . of . 24 jd eo 79 * 

Ir is not, ee Aifßeult! to | foreſee! which of the two 105005 
muſt, upon all ordinary occaſions, have the advantage in the diſ- 
pute, and force the other into a compliance with their terms- 
The maſters, being fewer in number, can combine much more 


their combinations, while ie-prohibits thoſe of the workmen. We 
have no acts of parliament- againſt combining to; lower the price of 
work; but many againſt combining to raiſe it. In all ſuch diſ- 
putes the maſters can hold out much longer. A landlord, a far- 
mer, a maſter manufacturer, or merchant, though they did not 
employ a ſingte workman, could generally live a year or two upon 
the ſtocks which they have already acquired. Many workmen 
could not ſubſiſt a week, few could ſubſiſt a month, and ſcarce 
any'a year without employment.” In the long- run the workman 
may be as neceſſury to his maſter as bis maſter i is to _ but the 


2277 


We e hear, it has been ſaid; of the e of ers! 5 


though frequently of thoſe of workmen. But whoever imagines, 
upon this account, that maſters rarely combine, is as ignorant of 
the world as of the ſubject. Maſters are always and every where 


in a ſort of tacit, but conſtant and uniform combination, not 


eaſily; and the law, beſides, authoriſes, or at leaſt does not prohibit 


n is not ſo ——— _ 0 0 — 
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BOOK raiſe the wages of labour above theis actual rate To violate-this 


n—y— combination is every. where a moſt, unpopular action, and-a fort 


| bears. of Maſters too ſometimes. enter into- particular combina» 


of reproach to a: maſter among his neighbours. and equals. We 
ſeldom, indeed, hear: of this combination, becauſe it is the: uſual, 
and ons may ſay, the natural ſtate of things which. nobody ever 


tions to fink the wages of labour even below this rate. Theſe 
are always conducted with the utmoſt ſilence and ſecreey, till: the 
moment of execution, and: when the workmen yield, as they ſome 


times do, without reſiſtance, though ſeverely felt by them, they 


are never heard of by other people. Such combinations, however, 
are frequently reſiſted by z contrary defenſive combination of the 
workmen; who ſometimes too, withour any provocation of this 


| kind, eombine of their own accord to raiſe- the price of their la- 


bour. Their uſual pretenoes are,. ſometimes,” the high price of pro- 
viſions ; ſometimes the great profit which their maſters make by their 
work. But whether their combinations. be offenſive er defenſive- 
they are always abundantly heardi of. In order to bring the point 
ta a ſpeedy deciſion, they have always: recourſe to the loudeſt cla»- 
moun, and fometimes to the moſt ſhocking: Yiolence and outrage. 
They are deſpetate, and act with the folly, and extravagance of deſ 
perate men, who muſt either ſtarve, or frighten thein maſters into 
an immediate compliance with their demands. The maſters: upon- 


cheſe occaſions are juſt as clamprous upon the other ſide, and never 


ecaſe to call aloud. for the aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, and the 
rigorous execution of thoſe laws which have been enacted with ſa- 
much ſeverity againſt the eombinations of ſervants, labourers, and: 
journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very ſeldom. derive any 
advantage from the violence of thoſe tumultuous. combinations, 
which,. partly from, the interpoſition of the civil magiſtrate, partly 
from the ſuperior ſteadineſs of che maſters, partly from the ne- 
ceſſity whneh, * greater part of the wopkmen are under of ſub» 
| mitting 
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mitting. for the fake of preſent ſubſiſtente, generally 2 


ching, but the puniſhment or ruin of the ringleaders. 


Bor though in diſputes with cheir wotkmen, maſters muſt 


generally have the advantage, there is however a certain rate below 
which it ſeems impoſſible to reduce, for any conſiderable A 


the anlizary wages even of the lowgſſpacis.of labour, 


A MAn muſt always live by his work, and his wages muſt at leaft 
be ſufficient to maintain him. They muſt even upon moſt occa- 
Gons be ſomewhat more; other wiſe it would. be impoſſible for him 
to bring up a family, and the. race of fuch, workmen could not laſt 
beyond the firſt generation. Mr. Cantillon "ſeems, upon this ac- 
count, to ſuppoſe that. the loweſt ſpecies of common labourers 


wuſt every where earn at leaſt double their own maintenance, in 


order that one with another they may be enabled to bring up two 
children ; the labour of the wife, on account of her neceſſary at- 


tendance on the children, being ſuppoſed no more than ſufficient 
to provide for herſelf, But one-half the children born, it ts com- 
puted, die before the age of manhood, The pooreſt labourers, 
therefore, according to this account, muſt, one with another, attempt 
to rear at leaſt four children, in order that two may have an equal 
chance of living to that age. But the neceſſary maintenance of 


four children, it is ſuppoſed, may be nearly equal. to that of one 


man. The labour of an able bodied lla ve, the ſame author add 85 


is computed to be worth double his maintenance; and that of the 


meaneſt labourer, he thinks, cannet be worth 'leſs chan that of 
an able-bodied ſlave. Thus far at leaſt ſeems certain, that, in order 
to bring up a family, che labour of the huſband and wife together 
muſt, even in tlie loweft ſpecies of common labour, be able to 
earn ſomething more than what is preciſely neceſſary for their own 
maintenance; but in what proportion, whether in that above 

M 2 8 mentioned, 
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'B * mentioned, or e ba not take ie m. en 


we” — mine. M$. 4 > 85+} 1 e | 2 T2 t 1 iT , x $11 * * ing? rol 7. . 


| | "Trent ate certain eircumſlances, becher which Bes 
= - | give the labourers an advantage, and enable them to raiſe their 
wages confiderably above this rate; as tne welt which" is 
conſiſtent with common humanity. | BA KIGEN N¹jId agg. 


Wurz in any country che dena For Wed who live by wages; 
labourers, journeymen, fervants of every Kind, is continually in- 
creaſing; when every year furniſhes employment for à greater 

number than had been employed the” year before, the workinen 
have no occaſion to combine in order to raife their wages. The 
fearcity of hands occaſions a competition among maſters, who bid 
againſt one another in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 
break through the natural. combination. of "niafters' not to 'raſe 


r e aud 

Tur demand for thoſe who Ive by wwe ebene cannot 
increaſe but in proportion to the increaſe of the funds which are 
deftined for the payment of wages. Theſe funds are of two kinds; 
firſt, the revenue which is over and above what is neceffary for the 


maintenance; and, ſecondly, the ſtock” which is over and above 
what is mn; for the nen — maſters. (11220 uten 


7 


Warn the landlord, annuitant, or 8 man, hag. a greater 
revenue than what he judges ſufficient to maintain his own family, 
he employs either the whole or a part of the ſurplus in maintaining 
one or more menial: ſervants. Increaſe this ſurplus, and he will 
2 — thoſe ſervants. „ es. 


. an independant workman, ſuch as a weaver or 1 
maker, has got more ſtock than what 1s ſufficient to purchaſe 
the 
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the materials of his own work, and to maintain himſelf till he CHAP. 
can diſpoſe of it, he naturally employs one or more journeymen — 
wich the Farphis, in order to make a proſit by their work. Increaſe 
this ſurplus, and he will * increaſe the a of his 


journeymen. 


| Tus demand for-thoſe who live wh, apt 
increaſes with the increaſe of the revenue and ftock of every coun- 
try, and cannot poſſibly increaſe without it. The increaſe of revenue 
and ſtock is the increaſe of national wealth. The demand for 
thoſe who live by wages, therefore, naturally increaſes with the 
increaſe of national wealth, and cannot poſſibly increaſe with- 
out it, 


Ir is not the actual greatneſs of national wealth, but its 4 2 
tinual increaſe, which occaſions a riſe in the wages of labour. 
It is not, accordingly, in the richeſt countries, but in the moſt 
thriving, or in thoſe which are growing rich the faſteſt,” that the 
wages of labour are higheſt. England is certainly, in the preſent 
times, a much richer country than any part of North America. 
The Wages of labour, however, are much higher in North America 
than in any part of England. In the province of New York, 
common labourers earn * three ſhillings and ſixpence currency, 
equal to two ſhillings ſterling, a day; ſhip carpenters, ten ſhillings 
and ſixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth ſixpence ſterling» 
equal in all to fix ſhillings and fixpence ſterling ; houſe carpenters 
and bricklayers, eight ſhillings currency, equal to four fhillings 
and fixpence fterling ; journeymen taylors, five ſhillings cutrency,. 
equal to about two ſhillings and ten pence ſterling. Theſe prices 
are all above the London price; and wages are faid to be as high 
in the other colonies as in New Vork. The price of proviſions is | 
every where in North America much lower than in England. A _ . | 
dearth has never been known there. In the worſt ſeaſons, they | 
* This was written in 1773, before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances. 


have | | 
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* o ;have always had a ſufficiency for themſelves, though leſs for expor- 

ml tation. If the money price of labour, therefore, be higher chan it 
vis any where in the mother country, its real price, the real com miand 
of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, muſt be higher in a ſtill greater proportion. | 


Bor though North America is not yet fo rich as England, it is 
much more thriving, and advancing with much greater rapidity to 
the further acquiſition of riches. The moſt deciſive mark of the 
proſperity of any country is the increaſe of the number of its 
inhabitants. In Great Britain and moſt other European countries 
they are not ſuppoſed to double in left than five hundred years. 
In the Britiſh colonies in North America, it has been found, that 
they double in twenty or five and twenty years. Nor in the 
preſent times is this increaſe principally 'owing to the continual 
importation of -new inbabitants, but to the great multiplication of 
the ſpecies. Thoſe who live to old age, it is laid, frequently ſee 
there from fifty to a hundred, and ſometimes many more, deſcend- 
-ants from their own body. Labour is there ſo well rewarded that . 
a numerous family of children, inſtead of being a burthen, is a 
ſource of opulence and proſperity to the parents, The labour of 
each child, before it can leave their houſe, is computed to be worth 
Aa bundred pounds clear gain to them. A young widow with four or 
7 five young children, Who, among the middling or inferior ranks of 
people in Europe, would have fo little chance for a ſecond huſband, 

is chere frequently courted as a ſort of fortune. The value of children 
is the greateſt of all encouragements to marriage. We cannot, 

therefore, wonder that the people in North America ſhould generally 
marry very young. Notwithſtanding the great increaſe occaſioned 
by fuch « early marriages, there is a continual complaint of the ſcarcity 
of hands in North America. The demand for labourers, the funds 
deſtined for maintaining. them, increaſe, it it ſeems, ſill faſter than 
they can. find. iabourgre: to employ. . 


* 
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TIT: the. wealth. of . a country ſhould be wry great, yer CH 


Be 
N. 


N it has been long ſtationary, ve muſt not expect to find the nn 


wages of labour very high in it. The funds deſlined for the pay» 
ment of wages, the revenue and ſtock of its inhabitants, may be 
of the greateſt extent, but if they have continued for ſeveral cen 
turies of the ſame, or very nearly of the fame extent, the number of 


| labourers employed every year could eaſily ſupply, and even more: 
than lum the number tes: the uren year. In vd 


to. bid againſt one e another In order to get em. The hands, on 
the. contrary, would, in this caſe, naturally multiply. beyond their- 


employment. There would be a conſtant ſcarcity of employment, 
and the labourers would be obliged to bid againſt one another in 
order to get it. If in ſuch a country the wages of labour had ever 
been more than ſufficient to maintain the labourer: and to enable him 
to bring up a- family, the competition of the labourers and the 


5atereſt of the maſters would ſoon:reduce them to this loweſt rate- 


which is conſiſtent, with common humanity. China has been long. 
one of the richeſt; that is, one of the moſt fertile, beſt cultivated, . 

moſt induſtrious-and moſt populous countries in the world. It „ 
however, to have been long ſtationary. Marco Polo, who viſited it 


and populouſneſs, almoſt in the ſame terms in which they are de- 


ſeribed by travellers in the preſent times. It had perhaps even long: | 


before his time acquired that full complement of riches which the 
nature of its laws and. inſtitutions permits it to acquire. The 
accounts of all travellers, inconſiſtent in many other reſpects; agtee 


in the low wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a labourer N | 
finds in bringing up a family in China. If by digging the ground a 


whole day he can get what will purchaſe a ſmall quantity of rice in 
the evening, he is contented. The condition of artificers is, if- 
poſſible, ſtill worſe. Inftead of waiting indolently in their works. 

Ps houſes, . 


more than five hundred years ago, deſcribes its cultivation, induſtry: 


- 
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0.0K houſes, for the calls of their cuſtomers, as in Europe, they are 
99 continually running about the ſtreets with the tools of their 
reſpective trades, offering their ſervice, and as it were begging 
\ employment. The poverty of the lower ranks of people in China 
far ſurpaſſes that of the moſt beggarly nations in Europe. In the 
neighbourhood of Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid, 
many thouſand families have no habitation on the land, but live 
. conſtantly” in little fiſhing boats upon the rivers and canals. The 
ſubſiſtence. which they find there is fo ſcanty. that they are eager 
to fiſh up the naſtieſt garbage thrown overboard from any European 
ſhip. Any carfion, the carcaſe of a dead dog or cat, for example, 
though half putrid and ftinking, is as welcome to them as the moſt 
wholeſome food to the people of other countries. Marriage is en- 
couraged i in China, not by the profitableneſs of children, but by the 
| liberty of deſtroying t them. In all great towns ſeveral are every night 
expoſed i in the ſtreet or drowned like puppies in the water. The 
performance of this horrid office is even ſaid to be the ayowed buſineſs 
by which ſome people earn their ſubliſtence. 28 


Cuix. A, however, Abel it may perhaps ſtand ſtill, does Ay 
ſeem to go backwards. Its towns are no-where deſerted by their 
inhabitants. The lands which had once been cultivated are nowhere 
neglected. The ſame or very nearly the ſame annual labour muſt 
therefore continue to be performed, and the funds deſtined for main- 
taining it muſt not, conſequently, be ſenſibly diminiſhed.” The loweſt 
claſs of labourers, therefore, notwithſtanding their 1 oP 
muſt ſome way or another make ſhift to continue their race ſo far as 
to keep oy their uſual numbers, 
. R Minne 8 f 0 % 
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Bor it would be otherwiſe 3 in a country hikes a funds Aach 
for the maintenance of labour were ſenſibly decaying. Every year 
the demand for ſervants and labourers would, in all the different 

3 | © claſſes 
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loweſt. The loweſt elaſs being not only overſtocked with its own 
workmen, but with the overflowings of all the other claſſes, the 
competition for employment would be fo great in it, as to reduce 
the wages of labour to- the moſt miſerable and ſcanty ſubſiſtence of 
the labourer. Many would not be able to find employment even 
upon theſe hard terms, but would either ſtarve, or be driven to 
ſeek a ſubfiſtence either by begging, or by the perpetration perhaps 
of the greateſt enormities. Want, famine, and mortality would 
immediately prevail in that claſs, and from thence extend themſelves 
to all the ſuperior claſſes, till the number of inhabitants in the 
country was reduced to what could eaſily be maintained by the 
revenue and ſtock which remained in it, and which had eſcaped 
either the tyranny or calamity which had deſtroyed the reſt. This 
perhaps is nearly the preſent ſtate of Bengal, and of ſome other of 
the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. In a fertile country 


which had before been much depopulated, where ſubſiſtence, con- 


ſequently, ſhould not be very difficult, and where, notwithſtanding, 
three or four hundred thouſand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be aſſured that the funds deſtined for the maintenance of the 
labouring poor are faſt decaying. The difference between the 
gemius of the Britiſh conſtitution which protects and governs 
North: America, and that of the mercantile company which oppreſſes 
and domineers in the: Eaſt Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuſ- 
trated than by the different Rate of thoſe countries. 


THE liberal Seo of labour, therefore, as it is the . 
effect, fa it is the natural ſymptom of increaſing national wealth. 
The ſcanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand, 


is the natural ſymptom that chings are at a ſtand, and their ſtar- 


ving condition that they are going faſt backwards, 
Vo, I. N 
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daſſes of employments, be leſs than it had been the year before. C 
Many who had been bred in the ſuperior claſſes, not being able to Wo 
find employment in their own buſineſs, would be glad to ſeek it in the 
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B 9 XK Ix Great Britain the wages of labour ſeem, i in the preſent times, | 
do be evidently more than what is preciſely neceſſary to enable the 
labourer to bring up a family. In order to ſatisfy ourſelves upon 
this point it will not be neceſſary to enter into any tedious or 
doubtful calculation of what may be the loweſt fum upon which 
it is poſſible to do this. There are many plain ſymptoms that the 


wages of labour are nowhere in this country regulated bY: _ 
loweſt rate which is conſiſtent with common humanity. 


by RST, in almoſt every part of Great Britain there is a diſ- 
tinction, even in the loweſt ſpecies of labour, between ſummer 

and winter wages. Summer wages are always higheſt. But on 
account of the extraordinary expence of fewel, the maintenance of 
a family is moſt expenſive in winter. Wages, therefore, being 
higheſt when this expence is loweſt, it ſeems evident that they are 
not regulated by what is neceſſary for this expence; but by the quan- 
tity and ſuppoſed value of the work. A labourer, it may be ſaid 
indeed, ought to ſave part of his ſummer wages in order to defray ä 
his winter expence; and that through the whole year they do not 
exceed what is neceſſary to maintain his family through the whole 
year, A ſlave, however, or one abſolutely dependent on us for im- 
mediate ſubſiſtence, would not be treated in this manner. His daily 
ſubſiſtence would be proportioned to his daily neceſſities. 


SECONDLY, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain fluc- 
tuate with the price of proviſions. Theſe vary everywhere from 
year to year, frequently from month to month. But in many 
places the money price of labour remains uniformly the ſame 
ſometimes for half a century together. If in theſe places, there- 
fore, the labouring poor can maintain their families in dear years, 
they muſt be at their eaſe in times of moderate plenty, and in 
affluence in thoſe of extraordinary cheapneſs. The high price of 
| proviſions during theſe ten years paſt has not in many parts of the 
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kingdom been accompanied with any ſenſible riſe in the money C 


TAI DT, as the price of proviſions 1 varies mote from year t 


year than the wages of labour, ſo, on the other hand, the wages 


of labour vary more from place to place than the price of pro- 
viſions. The prices of bread and butcher's meat are generally 


the ſame or very nearly the ſame through the greater part of the 


united kingdom. Theſe and moſt other things which are fold 
by retail, the way in which the labouring poor buy all things, are 
generally fully as cheap or cheaper in great towns than in the 
remoter parts of the country, for reaſons which I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to explain hereafter, . But the wages of labour in a great 
town and its neighbourhood are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, 
twenty or five and twenty per cent higher than at a few miles 
diſtance. Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the common 
price of labour in London and its neighbourhood. At a few miles 
diſtance it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence. — may 
be reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, At 
a few miles diſtance it falls to eight pence, the uſual price of com- 
mon labour through the greater part of the low country of Scot- 
land, where it varies a good deal leſs than in England. Such a 
difference of prices, which it ſeems is not always ſufficieat to 
tranſport a man from one pariſh to another, would neceſſarily oc- 
cation ſo great a tranſportation of the moſt bulky commodities, 
not only from one 'pariſh to another, but from one end of the 
kingdom, almoſt from one end of the world to the other, as would 
ſoon reduce them more nearly to a level. After all that has been 
faid of the levity and inconſtancy of human nature, it appears evi- 
dently from experience that a man is of all ſorts of luggage the moſt 
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price of labour. It has; indeed in ſome j owing probably more w—— 


to the increaſe of the demand for labour than to that of the price 
of proviſions, | 
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BOOK KMcutt to be tranſported." If the labouring poor therefore, car 
— maintain their families in thoſe parts of the kingdom where the price 
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-FOURTHLY, the vatiations in the wink labour not only do 
wy correſpond either in place or time with thoſe in the REIT 
e but 2 are n quite Jn 644% | 


kn 4 the food of the common people, is dearer in Seodabd 


than in England, whence Scotland receives almoſt every year very 
large ſupplies. But Engliſh corn muſt be fold dearer in Scotland, the 


country to which it is brought, than in England, the country from 


which it comes; and in proportion to its quality it cannot be ſold 


dearer in Scotland than the Scotch corn that comes to the fame 
market in competition with it. The quality of grain depends chiefly 
upon the quantity of flour or meal which it yields at the mill, and 


in this reſpe& Engliſh grain is ſo much ſuperior to the Scotch, that, 


though often dearer in appearance, or in proportion to the mea- 
ſure of its bulk, it is generally cheaper in reality, or in proportion 
to its quality, or eyen to the meafure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England than in Scotland. 
If the labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their families in 
the one part of the united kingdom, they muſt be in affluence 


in the other. Oatmeal indeed ſupplies the common people in 
Scotland with the greateſt and the beſt part of their food, which 


is in general much inferior to that of their neighbours of the 
fame rank in England. This difference, however, in the mode 
of their ſubſiſtence is not the cauſe, but the effect of the difference 
in their wages; though, by a ſtrange miſapprehenfion, I have fre- 
quently heard it repreſented as the cauſe. It is not beeauſe one 
man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks a-foot, that the 
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ene is vick and the other poor but becauſe the ons i rich he keeps 
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Dorin the cotrle of the laſt century. taking one year with 
another, grain was dearer in both parts of the united kingdom 
than during chat of the prefent. This is a matter of fact which 
cannot now admit of any reaſotiable doubt; and the proof of 
it is, if poſſible, ſtill more deciſive with regard to Seotland than 
with regard to England. It is in Scotland ſupported by the evi- 
dence of the publick fiars, annual valuations made upon oath, 
according to the actual ſtate of the markets, of all the different 
ſorts of grain in every different county of Scotland. If ſuch 
dire& proof could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, 
1 would obſerve that this has likewiſe been the caſe in France, and 
EE wh other parts of Europe. With regard to. France 
there is the cleareſt proof. But though it is certain that in both 
parts of the united kingdom grain was ſomewhat dearer in the laſt 
century than in the preſent, it is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring poor, therefore, could bring up 
their families then, they muſt be much more at their eaſe now. 


In the laſt century, the moſt uſual day-wages of common labour 


through the greater part of Scotland were hxpence in ſummer 
and five-pence i in winter. Three ſhillings a week, the ſame price 
very nearly, ſtill continues to be paid in ſome parts of the High- 
lands and Weſtern Iflands. Through the greater part of the low 
country the moſt uſual wages of common labour are now eight- 
pence a day; ten-pence, ſometimes a ſhilling about Edinburgh, in 
the counties which border upon England, probably on account 
of that neighbourhood, and in a few other places where there 
has lately been a conſiderable riſe in the demand for labour, about 
Glaſgow, Carron, Ayr-ſhire, &c. In England the improvements: 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce began much earlier 


than 
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than in Scotland. The demand for labour, and conſequently i ats price, 


—— muſt neceſſarily have increaſed with thoſe improvements. In the laſt 


century, accordingly, as well as in the preſent, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They have riſen too 
conſiderably ſince that time, though, on account of the greater 


variety of wages paid there in different places, it is more difficult 
to aſcertain how much. In 1614, the pay of a foot ſoldier was 


the ſame as in the preſent times, eight pence a day. When it was 
firſt eſtabliſhed it would naturally be regulated by the uſual wages of 


common labourers, the rank of people from which foot ſoldiers are 
commonly drawn. Lord Chief Juſtice Hales, who wrote in the time 
of Charles II. computes the neceſſary expence of a labourer's family, 


conſiſting of ſix perſons, the father and mother, two children able 
to do ſomething, and two not able, at ten ſhillings a week, or twenty= 


fix pounds a year. If they cannot earn this by their labour, they 


muſt make it up, he ſuppoſes, either by begging or ſtealing. He 
appears to have enquired very carefully into this ſubject . In 1688, 
Mr. Gregory King, whoſe {kill in political arithmetick is ſo much 


| extolled by Doctor Davenant, computed the ordinary income of la- 


Which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt, one with another, of three and a half 


bourers and out-ſervants to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, 


perſons. His calculation, therefore, though different in appearance, 
correſponds very nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
ſuppoſe the weekly expence of ſuch families to be about twenty-pence 


a head. Both the pecuniary income and expence of ſuch families 


have increaſed conſiderably ſince that time through the greater 
part of the kingdom; in ſome places more, and in ſome leſs; 
though perhaps ſcarce any where ſo much as ſome exaggerated 
accounts of the preſent wages of labour have lately repreſented 
them to the publick, The price of labour, it muſt be obſerved, 
cannot be aſcertained very accurately any where, different prices 


See his ſcheme for the maintenance of the Poor, in Burn's Hiſtory of the P.or-laws. 
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being often paid at the ſame place and for the ſame ſort of labour, 
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not only, according to. the different abilities of the workmen, but — 


according to the eaſineſs or hardneſs of the maſters. Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can pretend to deter- 
mine is what are the moſt uſual; and experience ſeems to ſhow that 
law can never ewe them Proper, tough it has often pretended 
to do ſo. | 


THE real recompence of labour, the real audit of the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it can procure to the 


labourer, has, during the courſe of the preſent century, increaſed . 
perhaps i in a ſtill greater proportion than its money price. Not 


only grain has become ſomewhat cheaper, but many other things 
from which the induſtrious poor derive an agreeable and whole- 


ſome variety of food, have become a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, 


for example, do not at preſent, through the greater part of the 
kingdom, coſt half the price which they uſed to do thirty or 
forty years ago. The ſame thing may be ſaid of turnips, carrots, 
cabbages; things which were formerly never raiſed but by the 


ſpade, but which are now commonly raiſed by the plough. All 


ſort of garden ſtuff too has become cheaper. The greater part 
of the apples and even of the onions conſumed in Great Britain 
were in the laſt century imported from Flanders. The great im- 
provements in the coarſer manufactures of both linen and woollen 
cloth furniſh the labourers with cheaper and better cloathing ; 
and thoſe in the manufactures of the coarſer metals, with cheaper 
and better inſtruments of trade, as well as with many agreeable 
and convenient pieces of houſhold furniture. Soap, falt, can- 
dles, leather, and fermented liquors have, indeed, become a good 
deal dearer; chiefly from the taxes which have been laid upon 
them. The quantity of theſe, however, which the labouring 
poor are under any neceflity of conſuming, is ſo very ſmall that 
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the increaſe in their price does not compenſate the ditniiutioe in that 


L—— of ſo many other things. The common complaint chat luxury ex- 


the ſociety ? The anſwer ſeems at firſt ſight abundantly plain. Servants, 


tends itſclf even to the loweſt ranks of the people, and that the la- 
bouring poor will not now be contented with the ſame food,  cloarh< 
ing and lodging which farisfied them in former times, may convince 
us that it is not the money price of labour only, but its real recom- 
pence which has augmented. | „ 


Is this 1 improvement in the circumſtances of the lower ranks of 
the people to be regarded a8 an advantage or as an inconveniency to 


labourers and workmen of different kinds, make vp the. far greater 
part of every great political ſociety. But what i improves the eircum- | 
ſtances of the greater part can never be regarded as an Obel, 
to the whole. No ſociety can furely be flouriſhing and happy, of 
which the far greater part of the members are Poor and miſerable. 
It is but equity, beſides, chat they who feed, cloatk and lodge the 
whole body of the people, ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of the produce 


of their own labour as to be themiclves tolerably well fed,  Cloathed 


'PoveRTyY, though it no doubt diſcourages, does not alwayy 
prevent marriage.” It ſeems even to be favourable to generation. A 
half ſtarved Highland woman frequently bears more than twenty 
children, while a pampered fine lady is often incapable of bearing 
any, and is generally exhauſted by 1 two or three. Barrennefs, fo 
frequent among women of faſhion, is very rare among thoſe of in- 
ferior ſtation, Luxury in the fair ſex, while it enflames perhaps the 


paſſion for enjoyment, ſeems always to weaken and frequently to 
"mx altogether the powers of tee 
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plant is produced, but in fo cold a foil and fo ſevere a climate, ſoon 


withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have been frequently | 


told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who has borne 
twenty children not to have two alive, Several officers of great 
experience have aſſured me, that ſo far from recruiting their regi- 
ment, they have never been able to ſupply it with drums and fires 
from all the ſoldiers children that were born in it. A greater 
number of fine children, however, is ſeldom ſeen anywhere than 
about a barrack of ſoldiers. Very few of them, it ſeems, arrive 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen, In ſome places one half the 
children born die before they are four years of age; in many 


places before they are ſeven; and in almoſt all places before they 


are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, will every where 
be found chiefly among the children of the common people, who 
cannot afford to. tend them with the ſame care as thoſe of better 
ſtation. Though their marriages are generally more fruitful than 
thoſe of people of faſhion, a ſmaller proportion of their child ren 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hoſpitals, and among the children 
brought up by pariſh charities, the mortality i is ſtill greater than 
among thoſe of the common people. | 


Evexy . ſpecies of animals naturally multiplies in proportion 
to. the means of their ſubſiſtence, and no ſpecies can ever mul- 
tiply beyond it. But in civilized ſociety it is only among. the 
inferior ranks of people that the ſcantineſs of ſubſiſtence can ſet 
limits to the further. multiplication of the human ſpecies; and it 


can do ſo in no other way than by deſtroying a great part of the | 


children which their fruitful marriages produce. 


Tux liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide better 


for their children, and conſequently to bring up a greater number, 
Vol. I. O naturally 


Bur poverty, though it * not prevent the generation, is CHA P, 
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3 unfavourable to the rearing of children. The tender —— 
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42 K natorally tends to widen and extend thöſe 'Bimith: Tt deſerves 
— to be remarked too, that it neceſfarily does this as nearly as pol- 
fible in the proportion Which the demand för labour tequrres. 
If this demand is conunually increafitig, che reward ef bor 
muſt needy eueburage in lich u munter che märklage and 
multiplication 6. labourers,” as may Enabfe them to fupply that con 
tinually increaſing deinand by a edtiticually idcrea flug (population; 
If the reward ſhould at any time be leſs than What was requifite - 
for tliis purpoſe, the deficiency of hands would ſoon raiſe it; 
and if it mould at any time be môre, their exceſſve cttultiphicaticn 
would foon Tower it to this nebeffͤry rate. The market would 
be ſo müch ünderſtocked with labour in the one chſe, and fo 
Mich dverftotked in the other, as wonld ſoon forte back its price 
to that proper rate which the ditchittiſtanices'of the. Tocitty required. 
It is in this anner that the demand for men, like that for any 
oftier © commlotiity, neceffarity regulates the production of men; 
quiekeris it 'Whien it goes on too Nowly;' and ſtops it when it 
advances too faſt. It is this demand which regulates: and deter- 
knitits che tate of pröpagation in all the different countries f 
tue World, in North America, in Europe, And in Okina ; which 


tenders it rapidly progreſſive in the firſt, oe wi bra inthe 
ſecond, and altogether ſtationary in the lat. > t 
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ut Wear aüd ter of à Hate, it Bas beth fit id, is at che expence 
of Bis maſter ; but that of a free ſervaiit i is at his own expence. 
The wear and tear of the Matter, however, is, in reality, as much 
at the expence of his maſter as that of the former. The wages 
paid to jourieymen and fervaiits of every kind muſt be ſuch as 
may enable them, one with another, to continue the race of j Journey - 

men and ſervants, according as the increaſing, diminiſhing, or 
ſtationary demand of the fociety may happen to require. But 
though the wear and tear of a free ſervant be equally at the expence 
2 .of 
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00 his maſter, it generally coſts him much leſs than that of a © HAP, 


economy of the rich, naturally introduce themfelyes into the 
management of the former: The ric frugality and perſimonigus 


attention of the poor 28 sturally eftabliſh- themſelyes in that | 


of the latter. Under ſuch different management, the ſame pur- 


poſe mult require very different degrees of expence to execute it. 


It appears, accordingly, fram the experience of all ages and na- 
tions, I believe, that the work done by freemen comes cheaper in 
the end than that performed by ſlaves. It is found to do ſo even at 
Boſton, New York, and ts where the wages of common 
labour are ſo very þigh. $42 


Tux Liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 18 . effed of 
increaſing wealth, fo it is the cauſe of increaſing population. To 
complain of it is to lament over the e effect and cauſe of 
the greateſt . proſperity. 


Ir deſerves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is in the progreſſive 
ſtate, while the ſociety is advancing to the further acquiſition, 
rather than when it has acquired i its full complement of riches, that 
the condition of the labourin g. Poor, « of the great. body of the peo- 
ple, ſeems to be the happieſt and the moſt comfortable. It is hard 
in the ſtationary, and miſerable in the declining ſtate. The pro- 
greſſive ſtate is in reality the chearful and the bearty ſtate to all the 
the different orders of the ſociety. The ſtationary is dull ; the 


declining, melancholy. 


O72: * Tag 


dave. The fund deſtined for replacing or repairing, i if J may ſay. —— 
ſo, the wear and tear of the flaye, is commonly managed by 3 
negligent maſter or careleſs oyerſcer. That deſtined for perform- 
ing the ſame office with regard to the free man, is managed by the 
free man himſelf. The diſorders which generally prevail in the 
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Tux liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propagation, 
ö ny ſo it increaſes the induſtry of the common people. The wages of 
5 labour are the encouragement of induftry, which, like every other 
human quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives. A plentiful- ſubſiſtence increaſes the bodily ſtrength of 
the labourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days perhaps i in caſe and plenty, animates him to 
. exert that ſtrength to the utmoſt» Where. wages are high, ac- 
cordingly, we ſhall always find the workmen more active, diligent, 
and expeditious, than where they are low; in England, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
than in remote country places. Some workmen, indeed, when 
they can earn in four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, however, is by no 
means the caſe with the greater part. Workmen, on the contrary, | 
when they are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to over-work 
| themſelves, and to ruin their health and conſtitution in a few 
years. A carpenter in London, and in ſome other Places, 18 not. 
ſuppoſed to laſt in his utmoſt vigour above eight years. Some- 
thing of the ſame kind happens in many other trades, in which the 
workmen are paid by the piece; as they generally are in manu- 
factures, and even in country labour, wherever wages are higher 
than ordinary. Almoſt every claſs of artificers is ſubject to ſome 
peculiar infirmity occaſioned by exceſſive application to their pe- 
culiar ſpecies of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian phyſician, | 
has written a particular book concerning ſuch diſeaſes, We do not 
reckon our ſoldiers the moſt induſtrious ſet of people among us. 
Yet when ſoldiers have been employed i in ſome particular ſorts of 
work, and liberally paid by the piece, their officers have frequently 
been obliged to ſtipulate with the undertaker, that they ſhould not 
be allowed to earn above a certain ſum every day, according to the 
rate at which they were paid. Till tas ſtipulation was. made, 


mutual 
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mutual emulation and the deſire of greater gain, frequently prompt 


ed them to over-work themſelves, and to hurt their bealth bỹ/ 


exceſſive labour. Exceſſive application during four days of the 
week, is frequently the real cauſe of the idleneſs of the other 


not reſtrained by force or by ſome ſtrong neceſſity, is almoſt ir- 
reſiſtible. It is the call of nature, which requires to be relieved by 


ſome indulgence, ſometimes of eaſe only, but ſometimes too of 
diſſipation and diverſion. If it is not complied with, the conſe- 


quences are often dangerous, and ſometimes fatal, and ſuch as. 
almoſt always, ſooner or later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of 


the trade. If maſters would always liſten to the dictates of reaſon 


and humanity, they have. frequently occaſion. rather to moderate, | 


than to animate: the application of many of their workmen, It will 
be found, I believe, in every ſort of trade, that the man who works 
ſo moderately, as to be able to work conſtantly, not only preſerves 


his health the longeſt, but, in the courſe of the year, executes the 
greateſt qu er of work. 


2 


| In cheap years, ie is pretended, workmen are generally more. 
idle, and in dear ones more induſtrious than ordinary. A plen- 
tiful ſubſiſtence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, and a 
ſcanty one quickens their induſtry. That a little more plenty 
than ordinary may render ſome workmen idle, cannot well be 
doubted ; but that it ſhould have this effect upon the greater part, 
or that men in general ſhould work better when they are ill fed 
than when they are well fed, when they are diſheartened than when 
they are in good ſpirits, when they are frequently ſick than when 


they are generally in good health, ſeems. not very probable. Years 
of dearth, it is to be obſerved, are generally among the common 


people 


three, ſo much and ſo loudly complained of. Great labour, either 
of mind or body, continued for ſeveral days together, is in moſt 
men naturally followed by a great deſire of relaxation, which, if 
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© BOOK people years of ficknels and mortality, which cannot fail to dirainiſh 
On N e erer been rack. Nene ener [190-149 26's 

DW OTE, Go fro daft 04 gk 
I years of Ny fervants dense leave their + kf, and 
truſt their ſubſiſtence to what they can make by their own induftry. 


But the ſame cheapneſs of proviſions, by mg the fund which 
is dined for the maintenance of ſervants, ebeburages maſters, 


farmers eſpecially, tõ employ a greater number. Farmers upon 
ſack. occafions expect more profit from their corn by maintaining a 
few more Iabonring ſervants, than by ſling it at a low price in the 
market. "The demand for ſervants increafes, while the number of 
thoſe who offer to fupply that demand Uimitiifhes, The price of 
labour, therefvre, frequently 1 riſes in n cheap years. 


In years of ſcarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of ſubſiſtence 

make all ſuch people eager to return to ſervice. But the high price. 
of proviſions, by diminiſhing the funds deſtined for the maintenance 
of ſervants, diſpoſes maſters rather to diminiſh than to increaſe the 
number of thoſe they have. In dear years too, poor independant - 
workmen frequently conſume the little ſtocks with which they had 
uſed to ſupply themſelves with the materials of their work, and are 
obliged to become journeymen for ſubſiſtence. More people want 
employment chan can eaſily get it; many are willing to take it upon 
lower terms than ordinary, and the wages of both ſervants and 
Journeymien frequently fink in dear years. 


MasTERs of all ſorts, therefore, frequently make better bar- 
gains with their ſervants in dear than in cheap years, and find 
them' more humble and dependant in the former than in the latter. 
They naturally, therefore, commend the former as more favourable 
to induſtry. Landlords and farmers, beſides, two of the largeſt 

_ claſſes of maſters, have another reaſon for being pleaſed with dear 


years. 
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years. The rent of the one and the ra of dde lber end _ 


abſurd, however, than to imagine that men in 3 Part 


very much upon the price of proviſions, - 


work leſs when they work for themſelves, han when they work 


for other people. A poor independant workman will generally 
be more induſtrious. than even. @ journey man who works by the 


piece. The one enjoys the whole produce, of his own induſtry; the 


pendant ſtate, is leſs liable tothe temptations of bad company, which 
in large manufactories ſo frequently ruin the morals of the other. 
The ſuperiority of the independant workman over thoſe ſervants WhO 


tenance are the ſame whether they do much or do little, is likely to 
be ſtill greater. Cheap years tend to increaſe the proportion of in- 
dependant workmen to journeymen and fervants of all kinds, and 
dear years to diminiſh it. | 


A \Faewor et great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. 
Meſſance, receiver of the tailles in the election of St. Etienne, 
endeavours to ſhow that the poor do more work in cheap than in 
dear years, by comparing the quantity and value of the goods made 


upon thoſe different occaſions in three different manufactures; one 


of coarſe woollens carried on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of 


filk, both which extend; through the whole generality of Rouen. 


It appears from his account, which is copied from the regiſters of 
the public offices, that the quantity and value of the goods made in 


all thoſe three manufactures has generally been greater in cheap than 


in dear years; and that it has always been greateſt in the cheapeſt, 
and leaſt in the deareſt years. All the three ſeem to be ſtationary 
manufactures, or which, though their produce may vary ſomewhat 
from; year to year, are upon the whole neither going backwards nor 


other ſhares it with. his maſter. The one, in his ſeparate, inde- - 


are hired-by the month or by the year, and whoſe wages and main- 


| Tun 
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bs 0 Tur mänufücture of lien in Scbiland, and thät of vbdtſe woot 
— dens in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire; are growing a en ibrer, 


humour of their principal cuſtomers. A great part of "thE tra- 


of which the produce is generally, tough with Tome” variations, | 
increaſing both in quantity and value; Upon 'examitiing, how- 
ever, the accounts' which hate been pubftmed bf fieit and pro- 
duce I have not been able to obſerve” thüt ite Viitiaridns habe. bad 
"ly ſenſible — with the dedfneſy or ebenpgeſs of ths ex . 


— — very eondteradly. Bür- in- 1556, Ader 
year of great ſcarcity; 


nufacture made more wan Grdi- 
gary advances. The Yorkſhire eddabfuviire; indeed; dectified,” ad 


its produce did not rife to what it had been in 1755 Ul 1766, äfter 
che repeal of the American ſtump act. In*that and the following. 


Fear it greatly exceeded ht it had een before nll it Has 


coatinueſ to advance ever ne. G n e . „ See v. H . 


* # 5 


a Alttirtate 7 4 NN 48t.. 
TRE a of all great F Hanan for diſtant ſale muſt ne- 


ceſſarily depend, not ſo much upon the dearneſb or cherput of 


che ſeaſons in the countries where they ate carried on, ag D che 
circumſtances which affect the demand in the countries where they 
are conſumed; upon peace or war, upon the proſperity or de- 
clenſion of other rival manufactures, and upon the good br bad 


ordinary work, beſides, which is probably dene in cheap yedter Ever 
enters the publick regiſters of mauufactures. The men ſervants 
who leave their maſters become independant labourers. The Wo- 


men return to their parents, and commonly ſpin in order to make 


+ doaths/for themſebves and their families. Even the independant 
workmen do not always work for publick ſale, but are employed 
"I, ſome of their neighbours in manufactures for family uſe. The 
produce of their labour, therefore, frequently makes no figure in 
thoſe publick n of which the records e 
8 2 + . 15 Viiſhed - 
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liſhed. with. fs, much parade, and from which our merehants and C A 
manufacturers would often vainly pretend to announce the proſperity * 


or declenſion of the l empires. 
3 2 | | 
| T:roven the yariations.in the Ge) Wee A 


arm correſpond with thoſe, in./the price of proviſions, but are 
frequently quite oppolite, we muſt not, upon this account, ima- 


labour. A The money price of labour is neceſſarily regulated by 
two 


— and conveniencies of life., The demand. for labour, 
according as it happens to be increaſing, ſtationary, or declining, 


or to require an increaſing, ſtationary, or declining population, 
deter mines the quantity of the neeeſſaries and conveniencies of life 
which” muſt be given to the labourer; and the money price of 
| labour is determined by whiat is requiſite for purchaſing this quan- 
tity. Though the money price of labour, therefore, is ſometimes 
bigh where the price of provi ifions is low; it would be ſtill hi Sher, 
we ee 5 'contlnitibh the ſame, if the price of proviſions was 


| $050673127] bung Va: 


Ir is becauſe the demand for labour increaſes 3 in years of # ſadden 
and extraordinary plenty, and diminiſhes i in thoſe of ſudden and 


extriotdinary ſeatcity, that the money price of labour ſometimes 
rift lend the ce ow finks i in the other. 


A a year of Waben and JEM plenty, there are lbs : 


in the hands of many of che employers of induſtry, ſufficient to 
maintain and employ a greater number of induſtrious people than 
had been employet the year before; and this extraordinary num- 
ber cannot always be had. Thoſe maſters, therefore, who want 
more workmen, bid againſt one another, in order to get them, 
Vox. I. | — FF which 


gine. chat the. price of proviſions. has no influence upon that of 


circumſtances; the demand for labour, and the price of the 
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Tu oat Siam ina ametietive nd exeenions 
ſcarcity. _ The funde deltined for employing induſtry are leſs than 
_ they had been che year before.  Aconfiderable number of people are 

* thrown ont of employment, who bid againſt,pne another in order to 
get it, which ſometimes lowers both the real and the money price of 
labour. In 1740, A year of extraordinary ſcarcity, many people were 

willing to work for bare ſubſiſtence een 
plenty, it was more difficult to get labourers and ſervants. | 


Tur ſcarcity of a dear year, by Giminiſhing the demand for labour; 
tends to lower 1 its price, as the high price of proviſions tends to raiſe 
The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by increaſing the 

E tends to raiſe the price of labour, as the cheapneſs of pro- 
viſions tends, to lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price of 

proviſions, thoſe two oppoſite cauſes ſeem to counter-balance one 

another; which is probably i in part the reaſon why the wages of 


labour are every where ſo much more ſleady and permanent chan the 
price of proviſions. 


Tux increaſe in the wages << hh. coats ts the. 
price of many commodities, by increaſing that part of it which. 
reſolves itſelf into wages, and ſo far tends to diminiſh their con 
ſumption both at home and abroad. The ſame cauſe, however, 
which raiſes the wages of labour, the increaſe of ſtock, tends. to 

| increaſe its productive powers, and to make a ſmaller quantity of 
labour produce a greater quantity of work. The owner of the 
ſtock which employs a great number of labourers, neceſſarily en- 
deavours, for his own advantage, to make ſuch a proper diviſion 
and GEnbution of employment, that they may be enabled to pro- 


duce 


3 Ä —— 
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duce the greateſt quattity of work pollible.” 1 hs e reals, ner 
he endeavours to ſupply them with the beſt machinery which either — 
he or they can think of. What takes place among the labourers 
in a particular workhouſe, takes place, for the fame reaſon, among 
thoſe of a great ſociety. '' The grcater their number, the more they 
naturally divide themſelves into different claſſes and ſubdiviſions of 
employment. More heads are occupied in inventing the moſt 
proper machinery for executing the work of each, and it is, there- 
fore, more likely to be iivente®” There" Ste many commodities, 
therefore, which, in conſequetice of theſe improvements, come to be 
ee yoni eee 

diminution of its quantity. 
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cauſes affe& the one and the other \ very differently. 
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Tn E increaſe of ſtock, which raiſes wages, tends to eber profit.” * 
When the ſtocks of many rich merchants are turned into the ame © 
trade, their mutual comperition naturally tends to lower i its pro dont; | 
and when there is a like increaſe of ſtock in all the different trades 
carried on in the ſame ſociety, the lame competition muſt produce 


the ſame effect 1 in them all, 


IT is not eaſy, it has already been blew, to aſcertain what 
are the average wages of labour even in a particular place, and at 1 
a particular time. We can, even in this caſe, ſeldom determine | 
more than what are the moſt uſual wages. But even this can 
ſeldom be done with regard to the profits of ſtock. Profit 3 is fo” 
very fluQtuating, that the perſon who carries on a particular trade” 
cannot always tell you himſelf what is the average of his annual 
profit, It is affected, not only by every variation of price in the : 
commodities which he deals in, but by the good or bad fortune 


both of his rivals and of his cuſtomers, and by a thouſand other 
accidents 


us 
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accidents to which goods when carried either by ſea of by land, ow REF. 
even hen ſtored: in a warehouſe, are Hable. It varies; therefore, — 
not only from year to year, but from day to day, and alinoft from 
hour to haun. To aſcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a greht kingdom; muſt be nN more 
difficutr;/ and to judge of unt it may have” been forin, ; or in 
remote periods of time, with any! degree er preciſion, m be at- 
7 . 9 159 227 36s Dosunod m etrte ven © 
nid 9920 21145045 s e ni bad ige 4 n. 1 vibe ) 

Br deen it may be impoſſible to determine! with any degree 
of preciſion, what are or were the average profits of ſtock, he 
inthe) preſent, or in antient times, Tone notion may be formed © 
them : from che intereſt r money. It may be laid down as a2 
maxim, that wherever à great deal an be made by che und 
money, a great deal will commonly be given” fo or the uſe of it; 
and that'wherever little cari be made by it, leſs will commonly be 
given for it. According, therefore, a the uſual market rate of 
intereſt varies in any country, e may be uſſured chat the ordinaty 
profits of ſtock muſt vary with it, mitift ink us it inks, 3 nd fl 


as it riſes. The progreſs of intereſt, . = lead us to 


am ſome notion of the 2 of POR. © va gig 

i &? „ 143 Mi mr nnr: . nene 

By the yok of Heng VIII, all intereſt bbs ten per cent. 

was declared umlawful. More, it ſeems, nad ſometimes been 
taken before that. In the reign of Edward VI, religious zeal pro- 
hibited all intereſt." This 'prohibition, howeyer, like-all others ok 
the ſame kind, is faid to have produced no effect, and probably 8 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed the evil of uſury. Tue ſlatute _— 
Henry VIII was revived by the 13 th & Elizabeth cap. 3, and ten 
per cent.” continued to be the 154 rate of intereſt till the 21ſt of 
James L when it was We to eight per cent. it was reduced 


* 2 


* 
of © — - . to | 
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| qi x t ſie per cent, Ioag ots the -roftoration} and by che rath uf 
— Queen Anne, to five per cant. Al theſe different ſtatutary regu 
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lations ſeem to have heen made with great propriety. They ſeem 
to have followed and vet 46 hive gone before the market rate of 


interefh, or the rate at which people of good orodit uſually barrowed,, 


Sings the time of Queen Anne, five pur cent. ſeams. w havg bet 
rather ahove than below the market rate» Before the late weary. 
the government borrowed at three per ectit. ; and people of good 
credit in the capital, and in many other parts of the e eh 5 | 


IN Io ue ed AT eee: it 15:7 
5 71 345 r es> * "CONN 11 3% 
1 9 the ere, Henry VIII. We wech and enn 6, the 
country have been continually advancing;” and, in the courſe of 
their. progrela, their pace ſeems; rather to have heen gradually ace 


lerated than retarded. They ſeem, not only to bave been going 
on, but to have been going on faſter and faſter, The wages of 


labour have been continually increaſing during the ſame period, 
and in the greater part of che different branches of trade * mas. 
factures che r of he bare been eee | 


Ir generally requires a e gock to carry on any fort of 
trade in a great town than in a country village. The great ſtocks 
employed in every branch of trade, and the number of rich com- 
petitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the former below 
what it is in the latter. But the wages of labour are generally 
higher in a great town than in a country village. In a thriving 
town the people who have great ſtocks to employ, frequently can 
not get the number of workmen they want, and therefore bid 
againſt one another in order to get as many as they can, which 


raiſes the wages of labour, and lowers the profits of ſtock. In the 


remote parts of the country there is frequently not ſtock ſufficient 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid againſt one another in 
order 
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order to get employment, which weir operand and CHAP. 
nenn Rock. i | 


ee 


— | 


\ In 1 hank: the lend. Jaco le tides Sane in 
ner the market rate is rather higher. People of the beſt 
credit there ſeldom borrow under five per cent. Even private 1 
bankers in Edinburgh give. four per cent. upon their promiſſory 8 
notes, of which payment either in whole or in part may be de- 
manded at Pleaſure. .. Private bagkers in London Sire noh intereſt 
for the money which is depoſited, with them. There are few trades 
which cannot be carried on with a ſmaller ſtock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate of profit, therefore; muſt be 
ſomehat greater. The wages of labour, it has already been 
obſerved, are lower in Scotland than in England. The country 
too is not only much poorer, but the ſteps by which it advances to 
a better condition; for it Ho A wg Oy _ to 0 much 

flower and more n 


nc ba WW: 4 Fd) 
Tur legal rate of 88 in 8 has vot, o during the dae 
of the preſent century, been always regulated by the market rate *. 
In 1720 intereſt was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth 
penny, or from five to two per cent. Ia 1724 it was raiſed to the 
thirtieth penny, or; to 34, per cent. In 2725 it was again raiſed: 
to the twentieth penny, or to five per cent. In 1766, during the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Laverdy, it was reduced to the twenty fifth 
penny, or to four per cent. The Abbe Terray raiſed it afterwards 
to the old rate of five. per cent. The, ſuppoſed purpoſe of many of 
thoſe violent reductions of intereſt was to prepare the way for 
reducing that of the public debts; a purpoſe which has ſometime, | | 
been executed. France is perhaps in the preſent times not ſo rich Fn | 
à country as England; and though the legal rate of ratereſt has, | | 
ee Deniſart. Article Taux des Interets, toms, ill. p. 11. | 
12 In c | 
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BOOK in France frequently been lower than in Eaglaod, the market rate 
Pe — has generally been higher; for there, as in other countries, they 
have ſeveral very ſafe and eaſy methods of evading the law. The 


profits of trade, I have been aſſured by Britiſh: merchants who had 


de in both countries, are higher i in France than in England; and 


it is no doubt upon this account that many Britiſh ſubjects chuſe ra- 
ther to employ their capitals in a country hexe trade is in diſgrace, 
than in one where it is highly reſpected. The wages of labour are 
lower in France chan in England. When you go from Scotland to 
England, the difference which you may remark between the dreſs 
and countenance of the common people in the one country and in ihe 
other, ſufficiently indicates the difference in their  condition,' The 
contraſt is till greater when you return from France. France, 
though no doubt a richer country than Scotland, ſeems not to be going 
forward ſo faſt. It is a common and even a popular opinion in the 
country that it is going backwards; an opinion which, I apprehend, 
is ill founded even with regard to France, but which nobody. can 
poſſibly entertain with regard to Scotland, who ſees thicountry now 
and who ſaw i it twenty cit P-" 20 9) 


Tax province of Holland, on che other” * in -pronortian 


to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, is a 


richer country than England. The government there borrow at 
two per cent. and private people of good credit at three. The 
wages of labour are ſaid to be higher in Holland than.in England, 
and the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower profits than 
any people in Europe. The trade of Holland, it has been pre- 


tended by ſome people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 


that ſome particular branches of it are ſo. But theſe ſymptoms 
ſeem to indicate ſufficiently that there is no general decay; When 
profit diminiſhes, merchants are very apt to eomplain that trade de- 
cays; though the diminution of Profit 1 is the natural effect of its pro- 


ſperity - 
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ing the late war the Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of France.... 


of which they ſtill retain a very large ſhare. The great property 


"which 'they poſſeſs both in the French and Engliſh funds, about forty 


millions, it is ſaid, in the latter, (in which ! ſuſpect, however, there 
is 4 conſiderable exaggeration) ; the great ſums which they lend to 
private people in countries where the rate of intereſt is higher than in 
"their own, ate wGircutaſtances which | no doubt demonſtrate the re- 
dundatie) of their ſtock, or that it Has inereaſed beyond what they 
can employ with tolerable ptofit in the proper buſineſs of their own 


coun dey : but they do not demonſtrate that that buſineſs has decreaſed, 


As the capital of a private man, though acquired by a particular trade, 


may increaſe beyond' what he can employ in it, and yet that trade 


"6 continue to increaſe too z. ſo may likewiſe the capital of a great nation. 
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IN our North Aeta and Welt Indian colonies, not only the 


profits of fföck, are higher than in England. In the different colonies 
both the legal and the market rate of intereſt run from ſix to eight 
per cent. High wages of labour and high profits of ſtock, however, 
are things, perhaps, which ſcarce ever go together, except in the 
peculiar circumſtances of new colonies. A new colony muſt always 
for ſome time be more underſtocked in proportion to the extent of its 
territory, and more underpeopled in proportion to the extent of its 
ſtock, than the greater part of other countries. They have more land 
than they have ſtock to cultivate. What they have, therefore, is 
applied io the cultivation only of what | is moſt fertile and moſt favour- 
_ ably ſituated, the lands near the ſea ſhore, and along the banks of 
_ navigable rivers... Such land too is frequently purchaſed at a price 
below the value even of its natural produce. Stock employed in the 
purchaſe gnimproyement of ſuch lands muſt yield a very large profit, 

- and conſequently afford to pay a very large intereſt. Its rapid accu- 


mulation in ſo profitable an employment enables the planter to increaſe 


1 of bour, but the intereſt of money, and conſequently the 
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BOOK the number of his hands faſter than he can find them in a new ſetile- 
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- ment. Thoſe whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally re- 


warded. As the colony increaſes, the profits of ſtock gradually di- 
miniſh., When the moſt fertile and beſt ſituated lands have been all 
occupied, leſs profit can be made by the cultivation of what is inferior 
both in ſoil and ſituation, and leſs intereſt can be afforded for the 
ſtock which is ſo employed. In the greater part of our colonies, ac- 
cordingly, both the legal and the market rate of intereſt have been 
conſiderably reduced during the courſe of the preſent century. As 
riches, improvement, and population have increaſed, intereſt has 
declined. The wages of labour do not ſink with the profits of ſtock. 
The demand for labour increaſes with the increaſe of ſtock whatever 
be its profits; and after theſe are diminiſhed, ſtock may not only 
continue to increaſe, but to increaſe much faſter than before. It is 
with induſtrious nations who are advancing in the acquiſition of riches, 
as with induftrious individuals. A great ſtock, though with ſmall 
profits, generally increaſes faſter than a ſmall ſtock with great profits. 
Money, ſays the proverb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often eaſy to get more. The great difficulty is to get that 
little. The connection between the increafe of ſtock and that of in- 
duſtry, or of the demand for uſeful labour, has partly been explained 
already, but will be explained more fully hereafter in treating of the 
accumulation of ſtock. | | 
> 

THe acquiſition of new territory, or of new branches of trade, 
may ſometimes raife the profits of ſtock, and with them the in- 
tereſt of money, even in a country which is faſt advancing in the 


acquiſition of riches. The ſtock of the country not being ſufficient 


for the whole acceſſion of buſinefs, which ſuch acquiſitions preſent. 
to the different people among whom it is divided, is applied to thoſe 


particular branches only which afford the greateſt profit. Part of 


what had before been employed in,other trades, is neceſſarily wich- 
drawn from them, and turned into ſome of the new and more profi- 
\ table 
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table ones. In all thoſe old trades, therefore, the competition comes C * F. ; 
to be leſs than before. The market comes to be leſs fully ſupplied w—— | 
with many different ſorts of goods. Their price neceſſarily riſes more 
or leſs, and yields a greater profit to thoſe who deal in them, who 
can, therefore, afford to borrow at a higher intereſt. For ſome time 

after the concluſion of the. late war, not only private people of the _ 
beſt credit, but ſome of the greateſt companies in London, commonly 
borrowed-at five per cent. who before that had not been uſed to pay 
more than four, and four and a half per cent. The great acceſſion 
both of territory and trade, by our acquiſitions in North America and 
the Weſt Indies, will ſufficiently account for this, without ſuppoſing os&- 
any diminution in the capital ſtock of the ſociety. So great an ac= 
ceſſion of new buſineſs to be carried on by the old ſtock, muſt neceſ- 

ſarily have diminiſhed the quantity employed in a great number of 
particular branches, in which the competition being leſs, the profits 
muſt have been greater. I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention the 
reaſons which diſpoſe me to believe that the capital ſtock of Great 
Britain was not diminiſhed even by the enormous expence of the late 
war. | 


Tur diminution of the capital ſtock of the ſociety, or of tlie 
funds deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, however, as it 
lowers the wages of labour, ſo it raiſes the profits of ſtock, and 
conſequently the intereſt of money. By the wages of labour being 
lowered, the owners of what ſtock remains in the ſociety can 
bring their goods cheaper to market than before, and leſs ſtock 
being employed in ſupplying the market than before, they can ſell 
them dearer. Their goods coſt them leſs, and they get more for them. 
Their profits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, can well 
afford a large intereſt. The great fortunes ſo ſuddenly and ſo eaſily 
acquired in Bengal and the other Britiſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 
may ſatisfy us that, as the wages of labour are very low, ſo the pro- 
fits of ſtock are very high in thoſe ruined countries. The intereſt of 


Q 2 money 
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| £68 B mw OK money is proportionably ſo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent 

1 .d dee farmers at forty, fifty, and ſixty per cent. and the ſucceeding 
crop is mortgaged for the payment. As the profits which can afford 
ſuch an intereſt muſt eat up almoſt the whole rent of the landlord, ſo 
ſuch enormous uſury muſt in its turn eat up the greater part of thoſe 
profits. Before the fall of the Roman republick, a uſury of the ſame 
kind ſeems to have been common in the provinces, under the rui- 
nous adminiſtration of their proconſuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 


money in Cyprus at eight and forty per cent. as we learn from the 
letters of Cicero. 


In a country which had acquired that full. complement of riches 
which the nature of its ſoil and climate and its ſituation with 
reſpe& to other countries allowed it to acquire; which could, 
therefore, advance no further, and which was not going back- 
wards, both the wages of labour and the profits of ſtock would 

probably be very low. In a country fully peopled in proportion 
to what either its territory could maintain or its ſtock employ, 
the competition for employment would neceſſarily be ſo great as to 
reduce the wages of labour to what was barely ſufficient to keep up 
the number of labourers, and, the country being already fully 
peopled, that number could never be augmented. In a country 
fully ſtocked in proportion to all the buſineſs it had to tranſaQ, 
as great a quantity of ſtock would be employed in every particular 
branch as the nature and extent of the trade would admit. The 
competition, therefore, would every where be as great, and conſe- 
quently the ordinary profit as low as poflible. : 


Bur perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this degree of 
opulence. China ſeems to have been long ſtationary, and had 
probably long ago acquired that full complement of riches which 
is conſiſtent with the nature of its laws and inſtitutions. But this 
complement may be much inferior to what, with other laws and in- 


ſtitutions, 
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which admits the veſſels of foreign nations into one or two of its 
ports only, cannot tranſact the ſame quantity of buſineſs which it 
might do with different laws and inftitutions. In a country too, 
where; though the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy a good 
deal of ſecurity, the poor or the owners of ſmall capitals enjoy ſcarce 
any, but are liable, under the pretence of juſtice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior mandarines, the quantity of 
ſtock employed in all the different branches of buſineſs tranſacted 
within it, can never be equal to what the nature and extent of that 
buſineſs might admit. In every different branch, the oppreſſion of 
the poor muſt eſtabliſh the monopoly of the rich, who, by engroſ- 
ſing the whole trade to themſelves, will be able to make very large 
profits. Twelve per cent. accordingly is ſaid to be the common in- 
tereſt of money in China, and the ordinary. profits of ſtock muſt be 
ſuſſicient to * this large intereſt. 


% 


A DEFECT in the law may ſometimes raiſe the rate of intereſt 
conſiderably above what the condition of the country, as to wealth 
or poverty, would require. When the law does not enforce the per- 
formance of contracts, it puts all borrowers nearly upon the ſame 
footing with bankrupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu- 


the lender exact tht ſame uſurious intereſt which is uſually required 


weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the performance of con- 
tracts was left for many ages to the faith of the contracting parties. 
The courts of juſtice of their kings ſeldom intermeddled in it. The 
high rate of intereſt which took place in thoſe antient times may 
perhaps be partly accounted for from this cauſe. 


Wren the law prohibits Acre altogether, it does not prevent it. 
Many people muſt N and nobody will lend without ſuch a con- 


ſideration 


lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering his money makes 


from bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who over-run the 
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ſtitutions,: the nature of its ſoil, climate, and fituation might admit © = or” 
of. A country which neglects or deſpiſes foreign commerce, andi 
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B o iP K ſideration for the uſe of their money as is ſuitable, not only to what 
— can be made by the uſe of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evad- 


ing the law. The high rate of intereſt among all Mahometan nations 


is accounted for by Mr. Monteſquieu, not from their poverty, but part= 


* from this, and partly from the difficulty of recovering the 3 


Ta loweſt ordinary rate of profit muſt always be ſomething more 


than what is ſufficient to compenſate the occaſional loſſes to which 


every employment of ſtock is expoſed. It is this ſurplus only which 
is neat or clear profit. What is called groſs profit comprehends fre- 


quently, not only this ſurplus, but what is retained for compenſating 
ſuch extraordinary loſſes. The intereſt which the borrower” can —_— 
to pay 18 1n proportion to he clear profit only. 


Tar loweſt ordinary rate' of intereſt muſt, in the ſame manner, be 


ſomething more than ſufficient to compenſate the occaſional loſſes to 


which lending, even with tolerable prudence, is expoſed. Were it 


not more, charity or friendſhip could be the only motives for Ong 


" Ina country which had viral its full complement of riches, 


where in every particular branch of buſineſs there was the greateſt 
quantity of ſtock that could be employed in it, as the ordinary rate of 


clear profit would be very ſmall, ſo the uſual market rate of intereſt 
which could be afforded out of it, would be ſo low as to render it im- 
poſſible for any but the very wealthieſt people to live upon the intereſt 


of their money. All people of ſmall or middling fortunes would be 


obliged to ſuperintend themſelves the employment of their own ſtocks. 
It would be neceſſary that almoſt every man ſhould be a man of bu- 
ſineſs, or engage in ſome ſort of trade. The province of Holland 
ſeems to be approaching near to this ſtate. It is there unfaſhionable 
not to be a man of buſineſs. Neceſſity makes it uſual for almoſt 
every man to be ſo, and cuſtom every where regulates faſhion. As 
it is ridiculous not to dreſs, ſo is it, in ſome meaſure, not to be em- 


oem like other „ As a man of a civil profeſſion ſeems 


EY aukward 
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| aukward in a camp or a garriſon, and is even in "IEA danger of being 0 55 r. 


deſpiſed there, ſo does an idle man among men of buſineſs. 
Tax higheſt ordinary rate of profit may be ſuch as, in the price of 


the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole of what ſhould. 


go to the rent of the land, and leaves only what is ſufficient to pay 
the labour of preparing and bringing them to market, according to 
the loweſt rate at which labour can any where be paid, the bare ſub- 
ſiſtence of the labourer. The workman muſt always have been fed 
in ſome. way or other while he was about the work; but the landlord 
may not always have been paid. The profits of the trade which the 
ſervants of the Eaſt India Company carry on in Bengal may not per- 
haps be very far from this rate. 


TRR proportion which the uſual nab rate of iricevelt ought to 


bear to the -ordinary rate of clear profit, neceſſarily varies as profit - 


riſes or falls. Double intereſt is in Great Britain reckoned, what the 


merchants call, a good, moderate, reaſonable profit ; terms which I 


apprehend mean no more than a common and uſual profit. In a 
country where the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or ten per 
cent. it may be reaſonable that one half of it ſhould go to intereſt 


wherever buſineſs is carried on with borrowed money. The ſtock is 


at the riſk of the borrower, who; as it were, inſures it to the lender; 
and four or five per cent. may in the greater part of trades, he both 
a ſufficient profit upon the riſk of this inſurance, and a ſufficient re- 
compence for the trouble of employing the ſtock. But the propor- 
tion between intereſt and clear profit might not be the ſame in coun- 
tries where the ordinary rate of profit was either a good deal lower, 
or a good deal higher. If it were a good deal lower, one half of it 
perhaps could not be afforded for intereſt ; and more might be af 
forded if it were a good deal higher. 


In countries which are faſt advancing to riches, the low rate of 
profit may, in the price of many commodities, compenſate the high 


1 wages 
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B 00 K wages of labour, and enable thoſe countries to ſell as cheap as their leſs: 


— * neighbours, W whom the wages of labour may be lower. 


, IN reality bigh profits tend much more to raiſe - price of work 
than high wages. If in the linen manufaQure, ror example, the 
wages of the different working people; the flax-dreſſers, the ſpin- 


ners, the weavers, &c. ſhould, all of them, be advanced two pence 


a day: it would be neceſſary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two pences equal to the number of people that 


had been em ployed about it, multiplied by the number of days 


during which they had been ſo employed. That part of the price 


of the commodity which reſolved itſelf into wages would, through 


all the different ſtages of the manufaQure, riſe only in arithmetical 
proportion to this riſe of wages. But if the profits of all the dif- 
ferent employers of thoſe working people ſhould be raiſed five per 
cent. that part of the price of the commodity which reſolved itſelf 
into profit, would, through all the different ſtage of the manufacture, 


riſe in. geometrical proportion to, this riſe of profit. The em- 


ployer of the flax-dreſſers would in ſelling his flax require an addi- 
tional five per cent. upon the whole value of the materials and wages 
which he advanced to his workmen. The employer of the ſpin- 
ners would require an additional five per cent. both upon the advanced 
price of the flax and upon the wages of the ſpinners. And the em- 
ployer of the weavers would require a like five per cent. both upon 
the advanced price of the linen yarn and upon the wages of the 
weavers. In raiſing the price of commodities the riſe of wages ope- 


rates in the ſame manner-as ſimple intereſt does in the accumulation 


of debt. The riſe of profit operates like compound intereſt, Our 


merchants and maſter- manufacturers complain much of the bad effects 


of high wages in raiſing the price, and thereby leſſening the ſale of 
their goods both at home and abroad. They ſay nothing concerning 


the bad effects of high profits. They are ſilent with regard to the = 


pernicious effects of their own gains. They complain only of thoſe 
of other people. 
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0 / aoniach and Prof in the different Sas of Labour and 


Stock. 


neighbourhood, be either perfectly equal or continually tending 
to equality. If, in the ſame neighbourhood, there was any employ- 
ment evidently either more or leſs advantageous than the reſt, fo 
many people would crowd into it in the one caſe, and ſo many would 
deſert it 1n the other, that its advantages would ſoon: return to the 


level of other employments. This at leaſt would be the caſe in a 


ſociety where things were left to follow their natural courſe, where 
there was perfect liberty, and where every man was perfectly free 
both to chuſe what occupation he thought proper, and to change 


it as often as he thought proper. Every 'man's intereſt would: 


prompt him to ſeek the advantageous, and to ſhun the diſadvantage- 
. ous employment. 


PECUNIARY wages and profit, indeed, are every where in Eu- 
rope extremely different according to the different employments. 


of labour and ſtock. But this difference ariſes partly from certain 


circumſtances in the employments themſelves, which, either really, 
or at leaſt in the imaginations of men, make up for a ſmall pecu- 
niary gain in ſome, and counter · balance a great one in others; 
and partly from the policy of Europe, which no where leaves things 


at perfect liberty. 
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HE wholay of the advantages and diſadvantages of the dif- C H * P. 
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ferent employments of labour and ſtock muſt, in the ſame « 
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Tux particular conſideration of thoſe circumſtances and of that 


— policy will divide this chapter into two parts. 


EF 4 T''% 
ren arifing from the Nature of the Employments themſelves. 


I E. five following are the principal circumſtances which, fo 
far as Fhave been. able to obſerve, make up for a ſmall pecu- 
niary gain in ſome employments, and counter-balance a great one 
in others: firſt, the agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the employ- 


ments themſelves ; ſecondly, the eaſineſs and cheapneſs, or the diffi- 


culty and expence of learning them; thirdly, the conſtancy or in- 
conſtancy of employment in them ; fourthly, the ſmall or great truſt 


which muſt be repoſed in thoſe who exerciſe them ; and, Gente >| the 
probability or improbability of ſucceſs in them, 8 


| Finer, | The wages of labour vary with the eaſe or hardſhip, 
the cleanlineſs or dirtineſs, the honourableneſs or diſhonour- 
ableneſs of the employment. Thus in moſt places, take the year 


round, a journeyman taylor earns leſs than a journeyman weaver. 
His work is much eafier. A journeyman weaver earns leſs than 
a journeyman ſmith. His work is not always eafter, but it is 


much cleanlier. A journeyman blackſmith, though an -artificer, 


ſeldom earns ſo much in twelve hours as a collier, Who is only a 


labourer, does in eight. His work is not quite ſo dirty, is leſe 


dangerous, and is carried on in day-light, and above ground. 
Honour makes a great part of the reward of all honourable pro- 


feſſions. In point of pecuniary gain, all things confidered, they 


are generally under-recompenſed, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow 


by and by. Diſgrace has the contrary effect. The trade of a 
butcher 
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butcher” is à brutal and an odious buſineſs; but it is in moſt places 1 
more profitable than the greater part of common trades. The moſt! 
deteſtable of all employments, that of public executioner, is in pro- 

portion to the quantity of work done, better paid than any common 

trade whatever. 


Hun rind and fiſhing, the moſt important employments of: 
mankind in the rude ſtate of ſociety, become in its advanced ſtate 
their moſt agreeable amuſements, and they purſue for pleaſure 
what they once followed from neceſſity. In the advanced fate £ 
of ſociety, therefore, they are all very poor people who follow as a 
trade, what other people purſue as a paſtime, Fiſhermen have 
been ſo ſince the time of * Theocritus. A poacher is every where 2: 
very poor man in Great Britain. In countries where the rigour of 
the law ſuffers no poachers, the licenſed hunter is not in a much 
better condition. The natural taſte for thoſe employments makes: 
more people follow them than can live comfortably by them, and 
the produce of their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes al- 
ways too cheap to market to afford any 887 but the moſt ſcanty: 
fubfiſtence to the ere. 


3 and diſgrace affect the profits of ſtock 
in the ſame manner as the wages of labour. The Keeper of an 
inn or tavern, who is never maſter of his own houſe, and who is 
expoſed the brutality of every. drunkard, exerciſes neither a very 
agreeable nor a very creditable buſineſs. But there is ſearce any 
common trade in which a ſmall ſtoek yields ſo great a profit. 


SECONDLY, The wages of labour vary with the ealineſs and 
cheapneſs, or the difficulty and expence of learulng: the buſineſs. 


= See Idyllium xx1, , 
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Wurd any expenſive. machine is erected; the extraordinary 


e work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it muſt be ex- 


pected, will replace the capital laid out upon it, with at leaſt the 
ordinary profits. A man educated at the expence of much labour 
and time to any of thoſe employments which require extraordinary 
dexterity and ſkill, may be compared to one of thoſe expenſive 


machines. The work which he learns to perform, it muſt be 


expected, over and above the uſual wages of common labour, will 
replace to him the whole expence of his education, with at leaſt the 


ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital. It muſt do this too 
in a reaſonable time, regard being had to the very uncertain duration 


of human life, in che ſame manner as to the more certain duration 
of the machine, 7 


Tas difference between the wages of {killed labour and thoſe of 
common labour, 1s founded upon this priveple; x 


Tas beben of Europe a the labour of all 9 
artificers and manufacturers, as killed. labour; and that of all 
country labourers as common labour. It ſeems to ſuppoſe that of 
the former to be of a more nice and delicate nature than that of 
the latter. It is ſo perhaps in ſome caſes; but in the greater part 
it is quite otherwiſe, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew by and by. The 


_ - laws and cuſtoms of Europe, therefore, in order to qualify. any 


perſon for exerciſing the one ſpecies of labour, impoſe the neceſ- 


ſity of an apprenticeſhip, though with different degrees of rigour 


in different places. They leave the other free and open to every 
body. During the continuance of the apprenticeſhip, the whole 
labour of the apprentice belongs to his maſter.” In the mean time 
he muſt, in many caſes, be maintained by his parents or relations; 
and in almoſt all caſes muſt be cloathed by them. Some money too 

is G given to the maſter for teaching him his trade. They 


who 
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is not always advantageous to the maſter, on account of the uſual 
idleneſs of apprentices, is always diſadvantageous to the apprentice. 
In country labour, on the contrary, the labourer, while he is em- 
ployed about the eaſier, learns the more difficult parts of his buſineſs, 
and his own labour maintains him through all the different ſtages 
of his employment. It is reaſonable, therefore, that in Europe 
the wages of mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, ſhould be 
ſomewhat higher than thoſe of -common labourers. They are fo 
accordingly, and their ſuperior gains make them in moſt places be 


conſidered as a ſuperior rank of people. This ſuperiority, however, 


18 generally very ſmall; the daily or weekly earnings of journeymen 


in the more common ſorts of manufaQures, ſuch as thoſe of plain 
linen and woollen cloth, computed at an average, are, in moſt 
places, very little more than the day wages of common labourers. 
Their employment, indeed, is more ſteady and uniform, and the 


ſuperiority of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may 


be ſomewhat greater. It ſeems evidently, however, -to be no 
.greater than what 1s ſufficient to eonpoalate the ſuperior EXPENCe of 
their education. 


EDUCATION * the ingenious arts and in the liberal profeſ- 


ſions, is ill more tedipus and expenſive. . The pecuniary re- 


compence, therefore, of painters. and ſculptors, of lawyers and 
phyſicians, ought to be. much more liberal: and it is ſo accord 


ingly. 


| Tur profits of ſtock ſeem to be very little affected by the eaſi- 
neſs or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is employed. 
All the different ways in which ſtock is commonly employed in 
great towns ſeem, in reality, to be almoſt equally eaſy and 


equally 


who cannot give money, give time, or become bound for more C 
than the uſual number of years; a conſideration which, though it —_—_ 
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> 0.9K ally difficile to learn. One Grarith either of foreign ot dommef- 
— tick trade, cannot well be # much more intricate wann, than 
another. wann 


Tuinbt 7 The u of labour in different + otenpution vary v with 
the conſtancy or nn of employment. 


EMP LOYM ENT is much more conſtant js ene tines than ia 
others. In the greater part of matiufactures, 4 Journeyman may 
\ be pretty ſure of employment almoſt every day in the year that he 
is able to Work. A mafen or bricklayer, on the eontrary, can 
work neither in hard froſt nor in foul weather, and his employ» 
ment at all other times depends upon the occaſional calls of his cuf- 
tomers. He is liable, in canſequence, to be frequently without 
any. What he earns, therefore, while he is employed, muſt not 
only maintain him while he is idle, but make him ſortie compenſation 
for thoſe anxious and deſponding moments which the thought of 
fo precarious a ſituation muſt ſometimes. occaſion. * Where the- 
computed eariiings of the greater part of mamifaQuurers, #&cord- 
ingly, are nearly upon a level with the day wages of common la- 
bourers, thoſe of maſons and bricklayers are generally from one 
half more to double thoſe wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and five ſhillings a week, maſons and bricklayers frequently 
earn ſeven and eight; 3 where the former earn fix, the latter often 
earn nine and ten; and where the former earn nine and ten, as in 
London, the latter commonly earn fifteen arid eighteen. No ſpecles 
of {killed labour, however, ſeems more eaſy to learn than that of 
maſons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London, during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, are faid ſomttithes to be employed as bticklayers. 
The high wages of thoſe workmen, therefore, are not ſo nuch the 


recompence of their kill, as the compenſation for the Roy 
of their employment. 


A HOUSE 
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A Zovsn carpenter ſepms to exexciſe rather a niger and mare © ___ f. 
ingenious, trade chan a maſon. In. moſt places, however, far it is w—>—— 
not univerſally ſo, bis day · wages are ſameyhat loxer · His employ- 
ment, though it depends much, does not depend fo entirely upon 
the occaſional. calls. of his 2 and it is not liahle to be inter- 
rupted by che weather. | 


WnkEN the ad which generally afford conſtant employment, 
happen in a particular place mot to do {p, the ages gf the work- 
men always xiſe a good, deal above their ordinary proportion to 
thoſe of common labour. In London almoſt all journeymen ar- 
tificers are liable, to be called pn and diſwiſſgd by their maſters 

from day to day, an from week to week, in the ſame. manner as 
day-labourers in other places. The loweſt order of artificers, 
journeymen taylors, accordingly, earn there half a grown a- day, 
though eighteen-pence may be reckoned the wages of common 
labour. In ſmall towns and country villages, the wages of journey- 
men taylors frequently ſcarce equal, thoſe, of common laboy 5 but 
in London they are often many weeks without em ployment, parti- 
cularly during the ſummer. 


Wren the inconſtancy of employment is combined with the 
hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs ,apd dirtineſs of the work, it ſometimes 


raiſes the wages of the moſt common labour; aboxe thoſe, of tde moſt 
{kilful artificers. A collier working by the piece is ſuppoſed, at 


Newcaſtle, to earn commonly about double, and i in many parts of 
Scotland about three .times the Wages of common labour. His 


high wages axiſe altogether from the hardſhip, ' difagreea ablene _ 
and dirtineſs of his work. His employment may, upon moſt oe- 


caſions, be as conſtant as he pleaſes. The coal- heavers in Lon- 4 
don. exerciſe a trade which, in hardſhip, dirtineſs and Aiſogreeable- 


neſs, almoſt. equals that of colliers and from the . unavoidable 
3 9 | . irregularity 
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irregularity in the arrivals of edal ſhips, the employment of the 


w—— greater part of them is neceſſarily very inconſtant. If colliere, 


ent truſt which muſt be un t in che workmen. 


therefore, commonly earn double: and triple the wages of common 
labour, it: ought not to ſeem unreaſonable that coal-heavers ſhould 


ſometimes earn four and five times thoſe wages. In the enquiry 
made into their condition a few years ago, it was found that at 
the rate at which they were then paid, they could earn from ſix 
to ten thillings a day. Six ſhillings are about four times the wages 


of common labour in London, and in every particular trade, the 
loweſt common earnings may always be conſidered as thoſe of the 


far greater number. How extravagant ſoe ver thoſe earnings may 
appear, if they were more han ſufficient to compenſate all the 
diſagreeable circumſtances of the buſineſs, there would ſoon be 
ſo great a number of competitors as, in a trade which has 


50 excluſive privilege, would quay reduce them to a. An 


- 404 2 & +> . 15 * 


rate. | 1 | | 
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TAE conſtancy. or inceuRtiney/ of employment cannot affect 
the ordinary profits of ſtock in any particular trade. Whether the 


ſtock is or is not conſtantly employed depends, not upon rde trade, 


but the trader. | 


FoURTHLY, The wages of inan vary ae to che ſal or 


„441. » 


THe wages of goldſmiths and jewellers are every where ſuperior 


to thoſe of many other workmen, not only of equal, but of much 
ſuperior ingenuity; on account of the Free materials with which 
| they are intruſted. | | 
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WX truſt our Fr to the phyſician; our 4:1" WEI and ſome- 


times « our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. Such 


confidence 
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confidence could not ſafely be-ropoſes in people of a very mean or C H 8 
low. condition. Their reward muſt be ſuch, therefore, as may — 
give them that rank in the ſociety which ſo important a truſt re- 
quires. The long time. and the great expence which muſt be 

laid out in their education, when combined with this cir- 

cumſtance, ann enhance _ further the price of their la- 
boure 15 t 2: 175 | 1.5 . 
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Warn a perſon . oy his own ſtock in trade, there is 
no truſt; and the credit which he may get from other people, 
depends, not upon the nature of his trade, but upon their opi- 
nion of his fortune, probity and prudence. The different 
rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches of trade, 


cannot ariſe from the different degrees of truſt eren! in the 
traders. | as 


1— The wages of labour in different employments 
vary according to the ec or K e of ſucveſe in 
chem. a . 


Taz probability that any particular NOR ſhall ever. be qualified 
for the employment to which he. is educated, is very different in 
different occupations. In the greater part of mechanick trades, 
ſucceſs is almoſt certain; but, very uncertain in. the liberal profeſ- 
ſions. Put your fon apprentice to a ſhoemaker, there is little 
doubt of his learning to make a pair of ſhoes: But ſend him to 
ſtudy the law, it is at leaſt twenty to one if ever he makes ſuch 
proficiency as will enable him to live by the buſineſs. In a per- 
fectly fair lottery, thoſe who draw the prizes ought to gain all 
that is loſt by thoſe who draw the blanks, In a profeſſion 
where twenty fail for one that ſucceeds, that one ought to gain 
all that ſhould have been gained by the unſucceſsful twenty. The 
Vo L. I, 8 counſellor 
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5 0.0K counſellor at law who, perhaps, at near forty years/of age, hegins 
— to make ſomething by his profeſſion, ought to receive the retribu- 


law may fometimes appear, their real retribution is never equal 
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tian, not only of his awn ſo tedious and expenſi ve education, but 
of that of more than twenty others who are never likely to make 
any thing by it. How extravagant ſoever the fees of counſellors at 


to this. Compute in any particular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be annually ſpent, by all the 
different workmen in any common trade, ſuch as that of ſhoemakers 
qr weavers, and you will find that the former ſum will generally 
exceed the latter. - But make the fame computation with regard to 
all the counſellors. and ſtudents. of law, in all the different inns of 
court, and you will find that their annual gains bear but a very 
ſmall proportion to their annual expence, even though you rate 
the former as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. 

The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being a perfectly 
fair lottery; and that, as well as many other liberal and honouable 
profeſſions, are, in point of r gain, evidently under» 
recompenced. 


Tnosx profeſſions. keep their level; however, with other occu- 
pations, and, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, all the moſt 


generous and liberal ſpirits are eager to crowd into them. Two ' 
different cauſes contribute to recommend them. Firſt, the defire 


of the reputation which attends upon ſuperior excellence in any 


of them; and, ſecondly, the natural confidence which every man 


has more or leſs, not only in his own abiliries, but! in his own good 
fortune. | | 


— 


To excel in any profeſſion, in which but few arrive at medio- 
crity, is. the moſt deciſive mark of what is called genius or ſuperior 
talents. The publick admiration which attends upon ſuch diſ- 


tinguiſhed 
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ünguiſbed abilities, makes always a part of their reward; a greater C i 4 * 
or ſmaller in proportion as it is higher or lower in degree. It makes — 
a conſiderable part of that reward in the profeffion of phyſiek; a ſtill 

greater perlaps in chat of law j in poerty and philoſophy it makes 

— — whole. 


THERE are ſome very agreeable and beautiful talents of Which 
the poſſeſſion commands a certain ſort of admiration; but of which 
the exerciſe for the ſake of gain is. conſidered, whether from reaſon 
or r prejudice, : as'a fort of publick Proftitution. The pecuniary” re- 
muſt be ſufficient; not only to pay for the time, labour and 
expence of acquiring the talents, but for the diſcredit which attends 
the employment of them as the means of ſubſiſtence. The exor- 
bitant rewards of players, opera- ſingers, opera-dancers, &c. are 
founded upon thoſe two principles; the rarity and beauty of the 
talents, and the diſcredit of employing them' in this manner. It 
ſeems abſurd at firſt ſight that' we' ſhould deſpiſe their perſons, and 
yet reward their talents with the moſt profuſe liberality- While 
we do the one, however, we muſt of neceſſity do the other: 

Should tlie publick opinion or prejudice ever alter with regard to 
ſuch occupatians, their pecuniary recompence would quickly diminiſh. 
More people would apply to them, and the competition would quickly 
reduce tlie price of their labour. Such talents, though far from 

being common, are by no means ſo rare as is imagined. Many people 
poſſeſs them in great perfection, who diſdain to make this uſe of 
them ; and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any. thing 
could be made honourably by them. 


THe over-weening conceit which the greater part of men have 
of their own abilities, .is an antient evil remarked by the philoſo- 
phers and moraliſts of all ages. Their abſurd preſumption in - 

8 2 their 
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BO or their own good fortune, has been leſs taken ode G It is, how. 
| — ever, if poſſible, ſtill more univerfal. There is no man living 
who, when in tolerable health and ſpirits, has not ſome ſhare of 
it. The chance of gain is by every man more or leſs over-valued; 
and the chance of loſs is by moſt men under - valued, and by ſcarce 
any man, who is in * health and 6 valued more than 
it is worth. n ay 


E, | Tuar the 9 of gain is naturally orervalued, we © may: 
8 | learn from the univerſal ſucceſs of lotteries. The world neither 
* . a ever ſaw, nor ever will ſee, a perfectly fair lottery ; or one in which 
the whole gain compenſated the whole loſs;. becauſe the undertaker | 
1 | | could make nothing by it. In the ſtate lotteries the tickets are 
really not worth the price which is paid by the original ſubſcribers, 
and yet commonly ſell in the market for twenty, thirty, and. 
ſometimes forty. per. cent. advance. The vain hope of gaining, 
. ſome of the great prizes is the ſole cauſe of this demand. The 
| ſobereſt people ſcarce look upon it as a folly to pay a ſmall ſum 
# for the chance of gaining ten or twenty thouſand pounds; though 
they know that even that ſmall ſum is perhaps twenty or thirty per 
cent. more than the chance is worth. In a lottery in which no prize 
| t exceeded twenty pounds, though in other reſpects it approached 
: much nearer to a perfectly fair one than the common ſtate lot- 
E- teries, there would not be the ſame demand for tickets, In order 
: do have a better chance for ſome of the great Prizes, ſome people. 
F __. purchaſe ſeveral tickets, and others, ſmall ſhares in a ſtill greater E 
x ir number. There is not, howeyer, a more certain propoſition. in 
mathematicks than that the more tickets you adventure upon, the 
more likely you are to be a loſer. Adventure upon all the tickets. 
in the lottery, and you loſe for certain; and the greater the number 
of your tickets the nearer you approach to this . 


* 


THAT 
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THAT the chance of loſs is: frequently undervalued, and ſcarce. © H * ö 
ever valued more that it is worth, we may learn from the very —— | 

' moderate profit of inſurers. In order to make inſurance, either 

from fire or ſea riſk, a trade at all, the common premium muſt be 

ſufficient to compenſate the common loſſes, to pay the expence of 

management, and to afford ſuch a profit as might have been drawn 
from an equal capital employed in any common. trade. The perſon 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no more than the real 
value of the riſk, or the loweſt price at which he can reaſonably expect 
to inſure it. But though many people have made a little money by — 
inſurance, very few have made a great fortune; and from this confi- 

deration alone it ſeems evident enough that the ordinary balance of 

profit and loſs is not more advantageous in this than in other com- 

mon trades by which ſo many people make fortunes. Moderate, 
however, as the premium of inſurance commonly i is, many people 

deſpiſe the riſk too much to care to pay it. Taking the whole 

kingdom at an average, nineteen houſes in twenty, or rather per- 

haps ninety-nine in a hundred, are not inſured from fire. Sea 

riſk is more alarming to the greater part of people, and the pro- 

portion of ſhips inſured to thoſe not inſured is much greater. 

Many fail, however, at all ſeaſons and even in time of war, with- 

out any inſurance. This may ſometimes, perhaps, be done without 

any imprudence. When a great company, or even a great mer- 

chant, has twenty or thirty ſhips at ſea, they may, as it were, 

inſure one another. The premium ſaved upon them all, may 

more than compenſate ſuch loſſes as they are likely to meet with in 

the common courſe of chances. The negle& of inſurance upon 
ſhipping, however, in the ſame manner as upon houſes, is, in 

moſt caſes, the effect of no ſuch nice calculation, but of mere 
thoughtleſs raſhneſs and preſumptuous contempt of the riſk. 


THE contempt of riſk and the preſumptuous hope of ſucceſs, 
are in no period of life more aQtive than at the age at which young 


people 
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50 K people chuſe their _Y dns, How little the fea of misfortune 
is then. capable of  balagging.the hope of good luck, appears fit 
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more evidently in the reaqineſs of the common people 50. enliſt a. 
ſoldiers. ox. to go to ſea, than in the eagerneſs of thoſe of: better! 
faſhion to enter into n are called the liberal —— 1 


; 


e a common boldier way Joſe i is e enough. With- | 
out, regarding the. danger, however, young volunteers never enliſt 


ſo. readily. as at the beginning of a new war; and though they 


haxe ſcarce any chance of preferment, they figure to themſelves, in 
their youthful fancies, a thouſand oceaſions of acquiring honour and 


diſtinction which never occur. Theſe romantick hopes make the 


whole price of their blood, Their pay is leſs than that of common | 
labourers, and in actual ſervice their Re are much greater. 2 


% 


Tux lottery of the fell is not altogether ſo difadvintigeous as, 
that. of the army. The ſon of a creditable labouter or artifiter* 

may frequently go to ſea with his father's' conſent ; but if he enliſts 
as a ſoldier, it is always without it. Other people ſee ſome chance 
of his making ſomething by the one trade: Nobody but himſelf: 
ſees any of his making any thing by the other. T he great 
admiral is leſs the object of publick admiration than the great 
general, and the higheſt-ſucceſs in the ſea ſervice promiſes a leſg 
brilliant fortune and reputation than equal ſucceſs in the land.. 
The ſame difference runs through all the inferior degrees of prefer- 
ment in both, By the rules of precedency a captain in the navy 
ranks, with a colonel in- the army : but he does not rank with him 
in the common eſtimation; As the great prizes in the lottery are 
leſs, the_ſmaller ones muſt be more numerous. Common ſailors, 
therefore, more frequently get ſome fortune and preferment than 
common ſoldiers; and the hope of thoſe prizes is what principally: 
recommends the trade. TREE their wing and dexterity are much 


4 | ſuperior | 
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Hfe i 
dexterity and (kill, for all thoſe hardſhips and dangers, While they 
remain in the condition of cothmon ſailors, they receive ſcarce any 


other tecomptnee but the pleafure of exerciſing the onè 4nd of 
ſurmounting the other; Theif wages are frot greater than tfibſe 


of corner labovrers at the port which fegulates the rate of ſeas 
mens wages. As they ate continually going from port to port, 
the monthly pay of thoſe who fail from all the different ports of 
Great Britain, is more nearfy upon à level than that of aty other 
workmen in thoſe different places; and the rate of the port to atid 
from which the greateſt number fail, that is the port'of London, 


regulates that of alf the reſt. At London the wages of the greater 


part of the different claſſes of workmen are about double thoſe of 
the fatne' claſſes at Edinburgh. But the failors who fail from the 
port of London ſeldom earn above three or four ſhillings # month 
more than thoſe who ſail from the port of Leith, and the difference 
is frequently not ſo great. In time of peace, and in the merchant 
ſervice; the London price is from a guinea to about ſeven and 
twenty ſhillings the calendar month. A common labourer in 
London, at the rate of nine or ten hillings' à week, may earn in 
the calendar month from forty to five and forty ſhillings. The 
ſailor, indeed, over and above his pay, is ſupplied with proviſions. 
Their value, however, may not perhaps always exceed the dif- 


ference” between his pay and that of the common labourer; and 


though it ſometimes ſhould; the exceſs will not be clear gain to 
the ſailor, becauſe he cannot ſhare it with his wife and family, 
n muſt mbintain. out of has: nnn home. 


— ** _ kajarhomdths * of a life of adventures, 


inſtead of diſheartening young people, ſeem frequently to recom- 
mend a trade to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 


n 


* of * 
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Y ſuperiot” to chat ef klo any artifieets, atd tough their whole © RA b. 
one eontinual ſcene of hardſhip and danget, yet for all mis mgmt 
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vo ranks of people, is often afraid 46 bead Wen he uten . a ſea- 

por town, leſt the ſight of the ſhips and the converſation: and 
adventures of the ſailors ſhould. entice him to go to ſea... The 
diſtant proſpect of bazards, from which we can hope to extricate 
ourſelves by courage and addreſs, is not diſagreeable to us, and 
does not raiſe the wages of labour in any employment. It is 
otherwiſe with thoſe in which courage and addreſs can be of no 
avail. In trades which are known to be very unwholeſome, the wages 
of labour are always remarkably high. Unwholeſomneſs is a ſpecies 


of diſagreeableneſs, and its effects upon the wages of . are to 
be ranked under that rar head. | 


 In-all the different . of dock, the n rate of 
profit varies more or leſs with the certainty. or uncertainty of the 
returns. Theſe are in general leſs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in ſome branches of foreign trade than in 
others; in the trade to North America, for example than in that 
to Jamaica. The ordinary rate of profit always riſes more or leſe 
with the riſk. It does not, however, ſeem to riſe «in proportion 
to it, or ſo as to compenſate it compleatly. Bankruptcies are 
moſt frequent in the moſt hazardous trades. The moſt hazardous 
of all trades, that of a ſmuggler, though when the adventure 
ſucceeds it is likewiſe the moſt. profitable, is the infallible: road to 
bankruptcy. The preſumptuous hope of ſucceſs ſeems to act here 
as upon all other occaſions, and to entice ſo many adventurers into 
thoſe hazardous trades, that their competition reduces the profit 
below what is ſufficient to compenſate the riſkæ. To compenſate it 
compleatly, the common returns ought, over and above the ordi- 
nary profits of ſtock, not only to make up for all occaſional loſſes, 
but to afford a ſurplus profit to the adventurers of the ſame nature 
With the * of inſurers. But if che common returns were ſuf- 


. ficient 
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labour, two auly affect the profits of fiock; the agreeableneſa or 
diſagreeableneſs of the buſineſs, and che riſk or ſecurity with which 
; it is attended. In point of agreeahleneſa or dilagreeableneſs, chere 
is little or no difference in the far greater part of the different 
employments of ſtock; but a great deal in thoſe of labour; and 
the ordinary profit of ſtock, though it riſes with the riſk, does not 
always ſeem to riſe in proportion to it. It ſhould follow from all 
this, that, in | the fame ſociety or neighbourhood, the average —_ 
ordinary rates of profit . in the different employments of ſtock "to 
ſhould be more nearly upon a level than the pecumary wages of X 

the different forts of labour. They are ſo accordingly. The dif- 
| ference, between the earnings of a common labourer and thoſe of 
a well employed lawyer or phyſician, is evidently much greater, 
than chat, between the ordinary profits in any two different branches 
of trade. The apparent difference, beſides, in the profits of different : 
_ trades, is generally a deception ariſing from our not always diſtin- 


guiſhing what ought to be conſidered as wages, from what ought 
to be conſidered as | profit. | | 


Aror is . Na bye-word, denoting ſomething 
uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent profit, however, 
is frequently no more than the reaſonable wages of labour. The 
{kill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more delicate matter 
than that of any artificer whatever; afl the truſt which is repoſed 
in him is of much greater importance. He i is the phyſician of the 
poor in all caſes, and of the rich when the diſtreſs or danger is 
not very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be. ſuitable to 
his {kill and his truſt, and it ariſes generally from the price at 
Vor. I. T which 


BOOK 


he ſhould ſell them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
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— | 
which he ſells his- Grug. But the: whole draze which e belt 
employed apothecary, in a large market ton, will ſell i in a year, 
may not perhaps coſt him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 


thouſaud per cent. profit, this may frequently- 'be no mote than the. 
reaſonable wages of his labour charged, in the only way in which 


be tan charge them; upon the price of his drugs! The greater part 


of. * dc: HO e is FRF in in the garb W 12 85 
A bah hi ert town, a little grocer will make fore or fifty 
per cent. upon a ftock of a ſingle hundred pounds, while a con- 
fiderable Wholeſale merchant in the ſame place will ſcarce make 5 
eight or ten per cent. upon a flock of ten thouſand. The trade of 
the grocer may be neceſſary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrowneſs of the market may not admit the employment 
of a larger capital in the buſineſs. The man, however, muſt not 
only live by his trade, but live by it ſuitably to the qualifications 
which it requires. Beſides poſſeſſing a little capital, he muſt be 
able to read, write, and account, and muſt be a tolerable judge 


too of, perhaps, fifty or ſixty different ſorts of goods, their prices, 


qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapeſt. He 
muſt have all the knowledge, in ſhort, that is neceſſary for a great 
merchant, which nothing hinders him from becoming but the 


want of a ſufficient capital. Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot 


be conſidered as too great a recompence for the labour of a perſon 
ſo accompliſhed. Deduct this from the feemingly great profits of 
his capital, and little more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary | 


profits of ſtock. The greater part of the eee profic 1 is, in this 
al too, real wages.” 3 


Tur aifferaon between the apparent profit of the retail and 
that of the wholeſale was is much leſs in the capital than in 


mall 


3 
/ 
{ 
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labour make but a very trifling addition to the real profits. of ſo 

great a ſtock. | The apparent profits of the wealthy. retailer, there» 
fore, are there more nearly upon a level with thoſe of the. wholeſale 
merchayt. . It is upon this account that goods fold by retail ate 


generally as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the capital than 


in ſmall towns and country villages. Grocery goods, for example, 


are generally much cheaper; bread and butcher's-meat frequently 
as cheap. It coſts no more to bring grocery goods to the great 


town than to the country village; but it coſts a great deal more 


to bring corn and cattle, as the greater part of them muſt be 
brought from a much greater diſtance. The prime coſt of grocery 
goods, therefore, being the ſame in both places, they are cheapeſt 


where the leaſt profit is charged. upon them. The prime coſt of 
bread and butcher s-meat is greater in the great town than in the 


country village; and though the profit is leſs; therefore, they are 
not always cheaper there, but often equally cheap. In ſuch 
articles as bread and butcher's-meat, the ſame cauſe, which 


diminiſhes apparent profit, increaſes prime coſt. The extent of 


the market, by giving employment to greater ſtocks, diminiſhes 


apparent profit; but by requiring ſupplies from a greater diſtance, | 


it increaſes prime coſt. This diminution of the one and increaſe of 


the other ſeem, in moſt caſes, nearly to counter-balance one another; 


which is probably the reaſon that, though the prices of corn and 


cattle are commonly very different in different parts of the kingdom, 
thoſe of bread and butcher” s- meat are generally very nearly the ſame 


through ü the greater part * it. 


; Tnovon the profits of ſtock both in the wholeſale and retail 


trade are generally leſs in the capital than in ſmall towns and 
country villages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquized from 
ſmall beginnings 1 in the former, and ſcarce ever in the latter. In 

EE» ſmall 


* 


fall, towns. and country. villages, Where ten bb eech 2 
can be employed in the grocery trade, the wages of the grocer's — 
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BOOK malt tome um! country nage, on account of the narrowneſt 
— of the market, trade eunnot always be extended as ftock extends. 
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In fach places, therefore, though the rate of 4 partieular perfon's 


profits may be very high; the ſum or atnount of them can never be 


very great, nor conſequently that of his annual accumulation. In 
great towns, on the contrary, trade can be extended as ſtock 


increaſes, aud the credit of a frugal and theiving man in- 


creaſes much faſter than his ſtock. His trade is extended in pro- 


portion to the amount of both, and the. ſum or amoumt of his 
profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade, and his annuil = 


accumulation in proportion to the amount of his profits. It ſeldom 
Happens, however, that great fortunes are made even in great 
towns by any one regular, eſtabliſhed, and well known branch of 


bufineſs, but in conſequence of a long life of induſtry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are ſometimes made in 
fuch places by what is called the trade of ſpeculation. The ſpe- 
culative merchant exercifes no one regular, eſtabliſhed, or well 
known branch of buſineſs. He is a corn merchant this year, and 
a wine merchant the next, and a ſugar, tobacco, or tea merchant 


the year after. He enters into every trade when he foreſeęs chat i it 


is likely to be more than commonly profitable, and he quits it 
when he foreſees that its profits are likely to return to the level of 
other trades, His profits and loſſes, therefore, can bear no regular 

proportion to thoſe of any one eſtabliſhed and well known branch of 
buſineſs. A bold adventurer may ſometimes acquire a conſiderable 
fortune by two or three. ſucceſsful ſpeculations; but is juſt as likely 
to loſe one by two or three unſucceſsful ones. This trade can be 
carried on no where but in great towns. It is only in places of the 


moſt extenſive commerce and correſpondence that the intelligence 
requiſite for it can be had. 


| Tux five circumſtances above mentioned, though they occaſion 
conſiderable inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of ſtock, 


| occaſion 
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occaſion toae; id Me whole! of the advantages and diſadvantages, CHAR. 
real or imaginary, of the different employments off, enher. _ The wo | 6 
eature of thoſe, cixcumitances ie fuck, that they make ap for a Co 


ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome, and counter-balance a great one in "FP 4 
others. | 


1a e We, that. this 88 may take «fog in - the whole 1 
of their advantages or diſadvantages, three things are requiſite even | | 
where there is the moſt perfect freedom. Firſt, the employments ö 
muſt be well known and long eſtabliſhed 3 in. the neighbourhood; 
ſecondly, they muſt be in their ordinary, or what may be called their #: 14: 
natural ſtate; and, thirdly, they muſt be the ſole or Principel em- | 
ployments of thoſe who r them. . 


Fin ST, this lie. can take place only in thoſe employments 
which are well known, and have been long eſtabliſhed in the 
e TR 1 


'Wannz: all other d are a wages are generally 
higher in new than in old trades. When a projector attempts to 
eſtabliſh a new manufaQure, he muſt at firſt entice his work- 
men from other employments by higher wages than they can either 
cara in their owa trades; or than the nature of his work would 
otherwiſe require, and a-conſiderable time muſt paſs away before 
he can venture to reduce them to the common level. Manufac- 
tures for which the demand ariſes altogether from faſhion and 


fancy, are continually. changing, and ſeldom laſt long enough to A 


be conſidered as old eſtabhſhed manufactures. Thoſe, on the con- 
trary, for which the demand ariſes chiefly from uſe or feceſlity, are 
leſs liable to change, and the ſame form or fabrick may continue 
in demand for whole centuries together. The wages of labour, 
therefore, are likely to be higher in manufactures of the former, 
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man in choſe of the latter kind. 3: Biamingham deal chiefly in ma- 
nufactures of the former kind; Sheffield in thoſe of the latter; and 
the wages of labour in thoſe nee eee ge 
n us difference in'the nature of * anne 


2 


Tur eſtabliſhment. of any new manufacture, of any new branch 
of commerce, or of any new practice i agrleulture, is always a 
ſpeculation, from which the projector promiſes himſelf extraordinary 
profits. Theſe profits ſometimes are very great, and ſometimes, 

- mote frequently, perhaps, they are quite otherwiſe; "but i in general 
they bear no regular proportion to thoſe of other old trades 1 in the 
neighbdüchood. If the project ſucceeds, they are commonly at firſt 
very high. When the trade or practice becomes thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
and well N the rar; ang Wen, them to the level of other 
trades. * 2 Tt 7% * Na (0430) ES "115 
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| TT RTE this equality in the whole of- the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock, can 
take place only in the ordinary, or what _ be called the natural 
200 . an erg Y £97671 n won 


— 


* 4 


. Tov 7 — t e every Uiſferent G of wig is 
ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs than uſual. In the one 
caſe the advantages of the employment riſe above, in the other 
they fall below the common level. The demand for eountry labour 
is greater at hay-time and harveſt, than during the greater part | 
of the year; and wages riſe with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thouſand ſailors are forced from the merchant 
ſervice into that of the king, the demand for ſailors to merchant 
ſhips neceſſarily - riſes with their ſcarcity, and their wages upon 
ſuch-occaſions commonly riſe from a- guinea and ſeven and twenty 
tillings, to forty ſhillings and three pounds a month. In a de- 


| 7 | | caying 
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wn manufsddure, 6n- the” contrary,” many — or 
that quif their old trücde, are contented with ſmaller wages than; 
would otherwiſe be ſuitable to tlie nature of W e re r 


We 
yit 171 4 11 Nee: tai! 12 (4 GN. 2 * L 


Tux profits of ſtock vary with the price of the FRIES 7 in 
which 1 it is employed, As the price of any commodity riſes above 
e 6rStary or erage rats, the profits of at leaſt ſome part of 
5 Rock that is eaployed” in bringing it to 'tharket,"riſe above 
their proper level, and as it falls they ſink below it. All com- 
modities are more or leſs liable to variations of. price, but ſome 
are much more ſo than others. In all commodities which are pro- 
duced by human induſtry, the quantity of induſtry annually em- ' 
a ployed 15 neceſſarily regulated by the annual demand, in ſuch a | 
manner that the average annual produce may, as nearly as 
poſſible, be equal to the average annual conſumption. In ſome 
employments, it has already been obſerved, the ſame quantity of in- 
duſtry will always produce the ſame, or very nearly the ſame quan- 
tity of commodities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, for 
example, the lame number of hands will annually work up very 
| nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollen cloth. The varia- 
tions in the market price of ſuch commodities, therefore, can ncifl 
only from ſome accidental variation in the demand. A publick 
| mourning raiſes the price of black cloth. But as the demand for 
moſt ſorts of plain linen and woollen cloth is pretty uniform, ſo is 
likewiſe the price. But there are other employments in which the * 
ſame quantity of induſtry win not always produce the ſame quantity 
of commodities. The ſame quantity of induſtry, for example, will, in 
different years, produce very different quantities of corn, wine, hops, 
ſugar, tobacco, &c. The price of fuch commodities, therefore, varies 


not only with the variations of demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations of quantity, and is conſequently ex- 


* fluctuating. But the profit of ſome of the dealers muſt 
neceſſarily 
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9.0% cvcefirtly fluQtuate with che f price of the .comtiodities. The ope- 
— rations of the ſpeculative - merchant are principally employed about 


ſuch commodities. He endeavours. to buy tem up when he ferclers 
that their price is likely to fle, wk au ibis it TROY 
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to fall. ch eg 
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. 1. This i in "ht 705 of the FEET a 

diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock, can 

take place only in ſuch as are the La HET e * | 
| thoſe who occupy Me. e L 35 een e hith; 


96. 11 


* 
© 


Wan, a perſon derives his ſubſiſtence N one - employment, | 
which, does not occupy - the greater part of his time; in the inter- 
— OK vals of bis leiſure he is often willing | to work at another for 

my leſs wages than would otherwiſe, ſuit the nature of the r. 
ment. 


. = * a * 
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Tuna Rill ſubſifts i in many parts of Scotland A ſet of people 
called Cotters or Cottagers, though they were more frequent ſome 
years ago than they are now. They are a ſort of out-ſervants of 
the landlords. and farmers. - The uſual reward which they receive 
from their maſters is a houſe, a ſmall garden for pot-herhs, as 
much graſs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of 
bad arable land. When their maſter has occaſion for their labour, 
he gives them, beſides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, worth about 
ſixteen-pence. ſterling, During a great part of the year he has 
little or no occaſion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little poſſeſſion is not ſufficient to occupy the time which is 

left at their own. diſpoſal. When ſuch occupiers were more nu- 

N merous than they are at preſent, they are ſaid to have been willing 
do give their ſpare time for a very ſmall recompence to any body, 

and to have wrought for leſs wages than other labourers. In an- 

* a tient . 
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tiant Ges dbey hem 30 hape besg common. all ger Europe. Jn = EY? | 
countries jll cultivated and worſe inhabited, the | greater part of <——— | 1 
laudlards and faxmers,could;aot otherwiſe. provide themſclyes Vi 
the.extzaordinary number of hands, v hich country labqur requires | 
at certain ſeaſons. The daily or weekly recompence hich ſuch 
labhourers oaſiopally received from. their maſters, as evidently 
vot abe whole price of their labour. Their ſmall tenement made 
a conſiderable . part of it. This daily or weekly recompence, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been;conſidered as the whole of it, hy many 
writers who have collected the .prices of labour and proviſions in j 
agtient times, and ho have wd wel eee bath as 
wonderfully loox. | 


| Tas produce of ſuch labour comes "5G cheaper 1 to market 
than, would. otherwiſe, be ſuitable to its nature. Stockings i in many 
parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper, than they can any where 
be wrought upon the loom. They, are the work of ſervants, and la- 
bourers, who derive, the -principal part of their ſubſiſtence from 
ſame other employment. More than a thouſand pair of Shetland 
ſtockings, are annually, imported into Leith, of which the price 
is from five-pence to ſeven- pence a pair. At Learwick, the ſmall 
capital of the Shetland iſlands, ten-pence a day, L have been aſ- 
ſured, is a common price of common labour. In the ſame iſlands 
they knit worſted ſtockings t o che value of a guinea a pair and 
upwards, 


TH ſpinning of linen yarn is carried on in Scotland nearly i in 
the ſame way as the knitting of ſtockings, by ſervants who are 
chiefly hired for other purpoſes. They earn but a very ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence, who endeavour to get their whole livelihood by either of 
thoſe trades. In moſt parts of Scotland ſhe 1 is a good — who 
can earn twenty-pence a week. 


Vor. I. 5 62 In 
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I opulent countries the market is generally ſo extenſive, ht 
2 any one trade is ſufficient to employ the whole labour and flock” of 


thoſe who occupy it.  Inſtances'of people's living by one employ- 
ment, and at the ſame time deriving ſome little advantage from 


another, occur chiefly in poor countries. The following inftance, 
however, of Jommething of the ſame kind is to be found in the 


capital of à very rich one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, 
in in which houſe· rent i is dearer chan in London, and yet I know no 
capital i in which a furniſhed apartment ean be hired” ſo cheap; 


Lodging i is not only much cheaper in London than in Paris; it 


is much cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree of goodneſs; 
and what may ſeem. extraordinary, the dearneſs of Houſe - rent is the 
cauſe of the cheapneſs of lodging. The dearneſs of houſe-rent in 
London ariſes, not only from thoſe cauſes which render it dear 
in all great capitals, the dearneſs of labour, the dearneſs of all the 
materials of building, which muſt generally be brought from a 
great. diſtance, and above all the dearneſs of ground-rent, every 
landlord aQting the part. of a monopoliſt, and frequently | exaQing 
a higher rent for a ſingle acre of bad land ina town, 18 can 0 
bad for a hundred of the beſt in the country ; but it ariſes in part 


from the peculiar manners and cuſtoms of the people, which oblige: 


every maſter of a family. to hire a whole houſe from top to bottom, 
A dwelling-houſe in England means every thing that is contained 
under the ſame roof. In France, Scotland, and many other parts- 
of Europe, it frequently means no more than a ſingle ſtory. A 
tradeſman in London is obliged to hire a whole houſe in. that. part 
of the town where his cuſtomers live. His ſhop is upon the ground- 
floor, and he and his family fleep in the garret; and he endeavours 
to pay a part of his houſe- rent by letting the two middle ſtories to 
lodgers. He expects to maintain. his family by his trade, and not 


by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and Edinburgh, the people 


who let lodgings, have commonly no other means of ſubſiſtence; 
1 


and 
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and the, price of the lodging e ae of the r. 


houſe, but the nnen the family. #9 beser o 3 
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ect nene 990A; ah rug of Europe. tt 


he ett Barry lt nid trons: 

U c H are; the inequalities 3 in the. whole of the 4 and 
diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock, 
which the defect of any of the, three requiſites above mentioned 
muſt occaſion, even where there is the moſt perfect liberty. But 
the policy of Europe, by not leaving things at perfect 3 oc- 
caſions other enn of much greater nee. Nan 


Ir 458 this chiefly in the three following ways. Firſt, by re- 
ſtraining the competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller num 
ber than would other wiſe be diſpoſed to enter into them; ſecondly, 
by increaſing it in others beyond what it naturally would be ; ; 
and, thirdly, by obſtructing the free circulation of labour and 


ſtock, both from e to employment, and from place ta 
place. | | | 75 

| FinsT, The policy of Europe occaſions a very important ine- 
quality in the whole of the advantages, and diſadvantages of the 


different employ ments of labour and ſtock, by reſtraining the 
competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller number than might 


Wenn be diſpoſed to enter into them. 
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en 2 privileges of corporations are dhe principal means 
it makes uſe of Gor this purpoſe. , 


Tus excuſive privilege of an incorporated trade neceffarily 


reſtrains the competition, in the town where it is eſtabliſhed, to 
4 te Hr 740 2 1 
U 2 * thoſe 
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B LY - thbſe who are fret of the while. To have ferved an apptenticeſhip 


1 — 


in the town, under a maſter properly qualified, is eotmmoenly the 
neceſſary requiſite for obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of 


the corporation regulate ſometimes the number of apprentices which 
any maſter is allowed to havg and almoſt always the number of years 
which each apprentice is obliged to ſerve. The intention of both 
regulations is to reſtrain the competition to a much ſmaller number 
than might orherwiſebe diſpoſed to etiter tits che trade. The limb» 
ation of the number of appreritices reftrains it directly. A long 


term of apprenticeſhip reſtrains ĩt more indireAtty, Vatas a. were 
by increafig the expetice of education. en 


3 


In Sheffield no maſter cutler:xan 1 than one W 
at a time, by a bye- law of the corporation. In Norfolk and Nor- 
wich no maſter wedver can have more thin two apprentices, under 
pain of forfeitirig five pounds/a month to che king. No maſler 
Hatter can Have more than two apprentices any where in England, 
or in the Engliſh plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds 
a month, half to the king, and half to him Wo fhall ſue in any 
court of record. Both "tlicfe regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a publick law of the kingdom, are evidently dictated 
by the ſame corporation ſpirit which enacted the bye-law of Shef- 
field. The ſilk weavers in London had ſcarce deen incorporated a 
year when they enacted a bye law reſtraining any maſter from having 


more than two apprentices at a time. It . os a be apts «Q of 
parliament to reſcind this bye-law. I 


. SEVEN years ſeem antiently to bave been, all over r Eur rope, the 
uſual term eſtablihed for the duration f apprenticeſhips! in the 


greater part of incorporated trades. All ſuch incorporhtions were 
antiently called univerſities; which indeed is the proper Latin 
name for any incorporation whatever. The univerſity of fmiths, 
the univerſity of taylors, &c. are expreſſions which we commonly 

meet 
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meet Vith in che old charters of antient- towns.'.. When, thoſe: pap». © 22 P. 
ticular ineorpotations Which are now peculiatly called uniyerſities — 
ere firſt eſtabliſhed, the term of years which, it was neceſſary to 
evidently to have been. copied from the term of apprenticeſhip in 
common trades, of which the incorporationg were much more 
antient. As to have wrought ſeven. years under a maſter propexly 
qualified, was neceſſary in order to iotitle any perſon to become a 
maſter and to have himſelf apprentices. in a common trade; 00 to 
haue ſtudied ſeven years under a maſter properly qualified, was ne- 
ceſſary to entiile him to become a maſter, teacher, Or doctor 
{words antiently ſynonimous) in the liberal arts, and to have 
ſcholars ot apprentices (words . n. e ip 
2 nie m. $5.00 | 


By the 5th of Elizabeth, . called the Statute of Ar- 
prenticeſhip, it was enacted, that no perfon ſhould for the future 
exerciſe any trade, .craft, or myſtery at that time .cxerciſed in 
England, unleſe hethad; previouſly ſerved,to it an apprenticebip of 
ſeven yeats at leaſt; and what before had been the bye-law of 
many particular corporations, became in England the; general and 
publick law-of all trades carried. on in market towns. For though 
the wonds of the ſtatute are yery general, and ſeem plainly to 
include the whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation has 
been limited to market towns, it having been held that in eountry 
villages a perſon may exerciſe ſeveral different trades, though he 
has not ferved a ſeven years: apprenticeſhip to each, they being ne- 
ceſſary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and the number of 
people frequently not being ſufficient to fupply each with! a particular 
fett of bands. 2 2 


Br a did ivterpretation of the e too as 3 of 4 
this ſtatute has been limited to thoſe, trades; which were eſtabliſhad 
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* 0 0 * in England before the 5th of Aab cheers hea 


extended to ſuch as have been introduced fince that time. This 
limitation has given oeccaſion to ſeveral diſtinctiuus which, con- 
ſidered as rules of police, appear as fooliſh as can well be amagined. 
It has been adjudged, for example, that a coach maker can neither 
himſelf make nor employ journeymen to make his coach»wheels 
but muſt buy them of a maſter wheel-wright; this latter trade hav- 
ing been exerciſed-in England before the gth of Elizabeth. But a 
wheel-wright, though he has never ſerved an apprenticeſnip to a 
vonhch- maker, may either himſelf make or employ journeymen to 


make coaches; the trade of a coach maker not being within the 


ſtatute, becauſe not exereiſed in England at the time when it was 
made. The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon this aceount, not within 
the ſtatute; not having been — in England me the Sth of 
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IN France, che duration of Speeds x 10 Fans in a 


ferent towns and in different trades. In Paris, five years is the term 


required in a great number; but before any perſon can be qualified 


to exerciſe the trade as a maſter, he muſt, in many of them, ſerve 


five years more as a journeyman. During this latter term he is called 
the companion of his nen and the term icbelf is e his com- 
er 0 3 | „ Unto: 


Ix Scotland. there is no u low which, rexulates. voigerſally 
the duration of apprenticeſhips. The term is different! in different 
corporations. Where it is long, a part of it may generally be redeemed : 
by paying a ſmall fine. In moſt towns too a very, ſmall fine is 
ſufficient to purchaſe the freedom of any corporation. The | wea- 
vers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal manufactures of 
the country, as well as all other artificers ſubſervient to them, 
wheel-makers, reel - makers, &c. may exerciſe their trades in any 

| town 


* 
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ge. 


rown corporate without paying any fine. In all towns corporate CHAP. 
all perſons are free to ſell-butcher's-meat upon any lawful day of — 


the week. Three years is in Scotland a common term of ap- 
prenticeſhip even in ſome very nice trades, and in general I know 
„ e ene eee PIER are ſo little 


| Vai property which every man en is ce adn; as it is 
the original foundation of all other property, ' ſo it is the moſt 
facred and ĩinviolable. Fhe patrimony of a poor man lies in the 


p* © 61, To ot th, 
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ſtrength and dexterity. of bis hands; and to hinder him from 
employing chis ſtrength and dexterity in what manner he thinks 


proper without injury to his neighbour, is à plaim violation of this 
moſt ſacred property. It is a manifeſt encroachment upon the 
juſt liberty both of the workman, and of thoſe who might be 
diſpoſed to employ him. As it hinders the one from working at 
what he thinks proper, ſo it hinders the others from employing 
whom they think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may furely be” truſted to the diſeretion of the employers 
whoſe intereſt it ſo much coneerns. The affected anxiety of the 


law-giver leſt they ſhould employ an improper 3 is nn 


as . roathy as it is Cre 


THE inftitution of Tong appreltivetkipe can give no ſecurity thar 


inſufficient workmanſhip fhall not frequently be expoſed to publick 
ſale. When this i is done it is generally the effect of fraud, and not of 
inability; and the longeſt apprenticeſhip can give no ſecurity againſt: 
fraud. Quite different regulations are neceſſary to prevent this 

abuſe; The ſterling mark upon plate, and the ſtamps upon linen 
and woollen cloth, give the purchaſer much greater ſecurity than 
any ſtatute of apprenticeſhip. He generally looks at theſe, but never 


thinks it worth while to enquire whether the workman- had ſerved 


feven years apprenticeſhip. * 


| 
; 
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Tux Jafftdti6n 'of longSpprefificeſhips' has no tendency to 4 
ydung people to induſtry. A Journeyman who works by the piece 
is likely to be induſtribus, becauſe he derives a benefit from every 
exertion of 'his induſtry. An apprentice is hkely to be idle, and 


ulmoſt always is fo, becauſe he has no immediate intereſt to be 


otherwiſe. In the inferior employments, the ſweets of "labour 
conſiſt altogether in the recompence of labour. They who are 
ſooneſt im a condition” to enjoy the ſweets of it, are likely ſooneſt to 
conceive a reliſh for it, and to acquire the eatly habit of induſtry. A 
young man naturally conceives an averſion to · labour, when for a 
long time he receives no benefit from it. The boys who are put 
out apprentices from publick charities are generally bound for more 
than the uſual number of — ald * generally turn out very 
hes and worthleſs. 


ArrizNTICER HIPS were altogether unknown to the antients. 
The reciprocal duties of maſter and apprentice make a confiderable 
article in every modern code. The Roman law is perfectly ſilent 
with regard to them. I know no Greek or Latin word (I might 
venture, I believe, to aſſert that there is none) which expreſſes the 
idea we now annex to the word Apprentice, a ſervant bound to 


| work at a particular trade for the benefit of a maſter, during a 


term of years, upon condition that the maſter ſhall teach him that 
trade. | 


Long apprenticeſhips are altogether. unneceſſary. The arts, 
which are much ſuperior to common trades, ſuch as thoſe of making 
clocks and watches, contain no ſuch myſtery as to require a long 
courſe of inſtruction. The. firſt invention of fuch beautiful ma- 

- chines, indeed, and even that of ſome of the inſtruments employed 
in making them, muſt, no doubt, have been the work of deep 
thought and long time, and may juſtly be conſidered as among the 
. blaappieſt 
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how to conſtruct the machines, cannot well require more than the 


leſſons of a few-, weeks : perhaps thoſe of a, few days might be 


ſufficient. In the common mectianick trades, thoſe of a few days 
might certainly be ſufficient. | The dexterity of hand, indeed, even 


in common trades, cannot be acquired without much practice and 


experience. But a young man would praQtiſe with much more 
diligence: and attention, if from the. beginning he wrought as 


a Journeyman; being paid in proportion to the little work which he 


could execute, and paying in his turn for the materials which he 
might ſometimes ſpoil through awkwardneſs and inexperience. His 
education would generally in this way be more effectual, and 


always leſs tedious and expenſive. The maſter, indeed, would be 


a loſer. He would loſe all the wages of the apprentice, which he 
now faves, for ſeven years together. In the end, perhaps, 

the apprentice himſelf would be a loſer. In a trade fo eaſily learnt 
he would have more competitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a compleat workman, would be much leſs than at preſent. 


The fame increaſe of competition would reduce the profits of the 


maſters as well as the wages of the workmen. The trades, the 
crafts, the myſteries, would all be loſers. But the public would 
be a gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this way much 
us: at; to marker. 


Ir is to prevent this reduction of price, and conſequently of wages 
and profit, by reſtraining that free competition which would moſt 
certainly occaſion it, that all corporations, and the greater part of cor” 
' poration laws, have been eſtabliſhed. In order to erect a corporation, 


no other authority in antient times was requiſite in many parts of 


Europe, but that of the town corporate in which it was eſtabliſhed. 
os J. X In 
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happieſt efforts of human ingenuity. But when both have been 0 H AP. 


fairly invented and are well underſtood, to explain to any young — 
man, in the compleateſt manner, how to apply the inſtruments and 
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BO 1 K In England, indeed, a charter from the king was — 
— But this prerogative of the crown ſeems to have been reſerved rather 
for extorting money from the ſubject, than for the defence of the 
common liberty againſt ſuch _opprefſtve monopolies, Upon paying a 
fine to the king, the charter ſeems generally to have been readily 
granted; and when any particular claſs of artificers or traders thought 
proper to act as a corporation withaut a charter, ſuch adulterine guilds, 
as they were called, were not always disfranchiſed upon that account, 
but obliged to fine annually to the king for permiſſion to exerciſe their 
uſurped privileges“. The immediate inſpection of all corporations, 
and of the bye-laws which they might think proper to enact for their 
own government, belonged to the town corporate in which they were 
eftablithed; and whatever diſcipline was exerciſed over them, pro- 
ceeded commonly, not from the king, but from that greater ineorpo- | 
ration of which thoſe ſubordinate ones were my parts or members. 


Tus n of towns corporate was Ache, in * 
bands of traders and artificers; and it was the manifeſt intereſt of 
every particular claſs of them, to prevent the market from being 
overſtocked, as they commonly exprels 1 it, with their own particular 
ſpecies of induſtry; which is in reality to keep it always under. 
ſtocked. Each claſs was eager to eſtabliſh regulations proper for 
this purpoſe, and, provided it was allowed to do fo, was willing to 
conſent that every other claſs ſhould do the ſame. In conſequence 
of ſuch regulations, indeed, each clafs was obliged to buy the goods 
they had occaſion for from every other within the town, ſomewhat 
* dearer than they otherwiſe might have done. But in recompence, 
they were enabled to ſell their own juſt as much dearer; ſo that ſo 
far it was as broad as long, as they ſay; and in the dealings of the 
different claſſes within the town with one another, none of them 
were loſers by theſe regulations. But in their dealings with the 


„see Madox Firma Burgi, P. 26, &c. 


country 
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country they were all great gainers; and in theſe latter deal- © _ F. 
ings conſiſts the whole trade which ſupports and enriches every ——— 


own. 


EveRY town draws its whole ſubliftence, and all the materials of 
its induſtry, from the country. It pays for theſe chiefly in two 
ways: firſt, by ſending back to the country a part of thoſe 
materials wronght up and manufactured; in which cafe their price 
is augmented by the wages of the workmen, and the profits of their 
maſters or immediate employers: ſecondly, by ſending to it a 
part bath of the rude and manufactured produce, either of other | 
countries, or of diſtant parts of the ſame country, imported into the nd 
town; in which cafe too the original price of thoſe goods ig 
augmented by the wages of the carriers or ſailors, and by the pro- 
fits of the merchants who employ them. In what is gained upon the 
firſt of thoſe two branches of commerce, conſiſts the advantage 
which the town makes by its manufaQures; in what is gained 
upon the ſecond, the advantage of its inland and foreign trade. 

The wages of the workmen, and the profits of their different em- 

ployers, make up the whole of what is gained upon both. What- 

ever regulations, therefore, tend to increaſe thoſe wages and profits 

beyond what they otherwiſe would be, tend to enable the town to 

purchaſe, with a ſmaller quantity of its labour, the produce of a 

greater quantity of the labour of the country. They give the traders 

and artificers in the town an advantage over the landlords, farmers 

and labourers in the country, and break down that natural equality 

which would otherwiſe take place in the commerce which is carried | | 
on between them. The whole annual produce of the labour of the =» 0 
ſociety is annually divided between thoſe two different ſets of people. | 1 
By means of thoſe regulations a greater ſhare of it is given to the 1 
inhabitants of the town than would otherwiſe fall to them; and a IF i 
leſs to thoſe of the country. | 9 
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— terials annually imported into it, is the quantity of manufactures and 
other goods annually exported from it. The dearer the latter are ſold, 


the cheaper the former are bought. The induſtry of wy town NEO 
more, and that of the e leſs eee | | 
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T nx price which the town really pays for the proviſions and ma- 


Wr the nduſtry which is ati on in towns. i is, every / whew 
in Europe, more advantageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice computations, we may 


ſatisfy ourſelyes by one very ſimple and obvious obſervation. In 


every country of Europe we find, at leaſt, a hundred people who 
have acquired great fortunes from ſmall beginnings by trade and 


manufactures, the induſtry which properly belongs to towns, for one 


who has done ſo by that which properly belongs to the country, the 

raiſing of rude produce by the improvement and cultivation of land. 
Induſtry, therefore, muſt be better rewarded, the wages of labour 
and the profits of ſtock muſt evidently be greater in the one ſituation 
than in the other. But ſtock and labour naturally ſeek the moſt ad- 
vantageous employment. They naturally, therefore, reſort as much ; 
as they can to the town, and deſert the country. 


THE inhabitants of a town, being colleted Lo one place, can 
eaſily combine together. The moſt inſignificant trades carried on in 
towns have accordingly, in ſome place or other, been incorporated; 
and even where they have never been incorporated, yet the corporation 
ſpirit, the jealouſy of ſtrangers, the averſion to take apprentices, 
or to communicate the ſecret of their trade, generally prevail 10 
them, and often teach them, by voluntary aſſociations and agree- 
ments, to prevent that free competition which they cannot pro- 
hibit by bye- laws. The trades which employ but a ſmall number 
of hands, run moſt eaſily into ſuch combinations. Half a dozen 
wool-combers, perhaps, are neceſſary to keep a thouſand ſpinners 

and 
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— weavers at work. By combining not to take apprentices they Cc a. AP. 
can not only engroſs the employment, but reduce the whole manu- — 
facture: into a ſort of ſlavery to themſelves, and raiſe the price 

of their labour much above what: 1s due to the nature of their 

work. : Þ | 
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\ Tax ee of the. * diſperſed in | diſtant. W 
cannot eaſily combine e together, They have not only never been 
incorporated, but the - corporation ſpirit -never has prevailed . 
among them. No apprenticeſhip has ever been thought neceſſary 
to qualify for huſbandry, the great trade of tbe country. After 
what are called the fine arts, and the liberal profeſſions, however, 
there is perhaps no trade which requires ſo great a variety of know- 
ledge and experience. The innumerable volumes which have been 
written upon it in all languages, may ſatisfy us, that among the 
wiſeſt and moſt. learged nations, it has never been regarded as a 
matter very eaſily under ſtood. And from all thoſe volumes we 
ſhall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge of its various and 
complicated operations, which i is commonly poſſeſſed even by the 
common farmer; how contemptuouſly ſoever the very contemptible - 
authors of ſome of them may ſometimes affect to ſpeak of him. 
There is ſcarce any common mechanick trade, on the contrary, of 
which all the operations may not be as compleatly and diſtinctly 
explained in a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it is poſſible for 
words illuſtrated by figures to explain them. In the hiſtory of the 
arts, now publiſhing by the French academy of ſciences, ſeveral of 
them are actually explained in this manner. The direction of ope- 
rations, beſides, which muſt be varied with every change of the weather, 
as well as with many other array requires much more judgment 


and diſcretion, than that of thoſe which are always the ſame or very 
l the ſame. | 1 
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Nor only the att of the farmer; thei gend direBtion of the 


— operations of huſbandry, but many inferior branches of country 


LNG 


labour require much more till and experience than che greater 
part of mechanick trades. The man who Works upon braſs and 
iron, works with inſtruments and upon materials of which the 
temper is always the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, But the man 
who ploughs the ground with a textn of horfes br oxen, works 

with inftrumetits of which the health, Arength; and temper are 
very different upon different occafions, The condition of the 


materials which he works upon too is ab variable as that of the 
inftruments which he works with, and both require to be managed 


with much judgment and diſcretion. The common ploughman, 
though generally regarded as the pattern of ſtupidity and i Ignorance, | 


is ſeldom defeQive in this judgment and diſcretion. He is Tefs 


accuſtomed, indeed, to ſocial intercourſe than the mechanick who 
lives in a town, His voice and language are more uncouth and 


more difficult to be underſtood by thofe who are not uſed to them. 


His underſtanding, however; being accuſtomed to confider a greater 
variety of objects, is generally much ſuperior to that of the other» 
whoſe whole attention from morning till night is commonly de- 
cupied in performing one or two very ſimple operations. How 
much the lower ranks of people in the country are really ſuperior 
to thoſe of the town, is well known to every man whom cither 
buſineſs or curioſity has led to converſe much with both. In China 
and Indoſtan accordingly both the rank and the wages of country 


labourers are ſaid to be ſuperior to thoſe of the greater part of 


artificers and manufacturers. They would probably be ſo every 
where, if A laws and the Ne any ex pern did nut Pre- 


vent it. 


Tux ſuperiority which the induſtry of the towyns has every 
where in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether owing 
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to corporations and corporation laws. It is ſupported by many C - AP. 
other regulations. The high duties upon foreign manufaQures Rs 
and upon all goods imported by alien merchants, all tend to the 

ſame purpoſe. Corporation laws enable the inhabitants of towns 

to raiſe their prices, without fearing to be under-ſold by the free 
competition: of their own countrymen. Thoſe other regulations 

ſecure them equally again that of foreigners. The enhantement 

of price. occaſioned by doth; is every where finally - paid by the 
landlords, farmers, and labourers of the country, who have ſeldom 

oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of ſuck monopolies. They have com- 

monly neither indination nor fitneſs to enter into combinations ; and 

the clamour and ſophiſtry of merchants and manufacturers eaſily 
perſuade them that the private intereſt of a part, and of a ſubordinate 

part of the ſociety, is che gms intereſt of the whole. 


| In Great Britain the ſuperiority of the induſtry of the towns 
over that of the country, ſeems to have been greater formerly 
than in the preſent times. The wages of country labour ap- 
proach nearer to thoſe of manufacturing labour, and the profits 
of ſtock employed in agriculture to thoſe of trading and manu 
faQturing ſtock, than they: are faid to have done in the laſt century, 
or in the beginning of the preſent. This change may be regarded 
as the neceſſary, though very late conſequence of the extraordinary 
encouragement given to the induftry of the towns. The ſtock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be ſo great, that it can no 
longer be employed with the antient profit in that ſpecies of in- 
duſtry which is peculiar to them. That induſtry has its limits 
like every other; and the increaſe of ſtock, by increaſing the com- 
petition, neceſſarily reduces the profit. The lowering of profit 
in the town forces out ſtock to the country, where, by creating a 
new demand for country labour, it neceſſarily raiſes its wages. It 
then ſpreads itſelf, if I may ſay fo, over the face of the land, and by 

| * being 
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5 0 oy E being employed in agriculture is in part reſtored to the country, 
CA, at the expence of which, in à great meaſure, - it had originally 
been accumulated in the town. That every where in Europe the 
greateſt improvements of the country have been owing to ſuch 
overflowings of the ſtock originally accumulated in che towns, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter; and at the ſame time to de- 
monſtrate, that though ſome countries have by this courſe attained 
to a conſiderable degree of opulence, it is in itſelf neceſfarily flow, 
uncertain, liable to be diſturbed and interrupted by innumerable 
accidents, and in every reſpect contrary to the order of nature and 
of reaſon. The intereſts, prejudices, | laws and cuſtoms which 
have given occaſion to it, 1 ſhall endeavour to explain as fully 
3 and diſtinQly as I can in the third and fourth books of” this 
enquiry. | | P38 


* 


Por LE of the ſame trade ſeldom meet together, even a for 
= merriment and diverſion, but the converſation ends in a conſpiracy 
againſt the publick, or in ſome contrivance to raiſe prices. It is 
impoſſible indeed to prevent ſuch meetings, by any law which 
either could be executed, or would be conſiſtent with liberty and 
Juſtice. But though the law cannot hinder: people of the ſame 
trade from ſometimes aſſembling together, it "ought to do no- 
thing to facilitate ſuch aſſemblies ; ; much leſs to. render them ne- 
ceſſary. 5 


A RREGULATION which obliges all thoſe of the fame trade in 
a particular town to enter their names and places of abode in a 
publick regiſter, facilitates ſuch aſſemblies: It connects indivi- 
duals who might never otherwiſe be known to one another, and 


gives every man of the trade a direction where to find every other 
man of it, 


* 
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| A REGULATION: Which enables thoſe of the ſame trade to tax Sn F. 
themſelves in order to provide for their poor, theitiſick, their widows. ——— 


and orphans, by giving them a common ingeralh to manage, renders 
ſuch 1 e c 
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_-An.incorporation — n them annoy bus wakes the 
act of the majority binding upon the whole. In a free trade an 
effectual combination cannot be eſtabliſhed but by the unanimous 
conſent of every ſingle trader, and it cannot laſt longer than 


every ſingle trader continues of the ſame mind. The majority 


of a corporation can enact a bye-law with proper penalties, which 
will limit the competition more effectually and more 1 than 
any voluntary « combination whatever: | 


; Tur pretence "ey corporations are neceſſary for the better 
government of the trade, is without any foundation. The real 
and effectual diſcipline which is exerciſed over a workman, is 
not that of his corporation, but that of his cuſtomers. It is the 
fear of loſing their employment which reſtrains his frauds and 
corrects his negligence. An. excluſive corporation neceſſarily 
weakens the: force of this diſcipline, A particular ſet of work- 
men muſt then be employed, let them behave well or ill. It is 
upon this. account that in many large incorporated towns no 
tolerable workmen are to be found, even in ſome of the moſt neceſ-. 
ſary trades. | If you would have your work tolerably executed, 
it muſt be done in the ſuburbs, where the workmen having no 
excluſive privilege, have nothing but their character to depend 


upon, and you muſt then ſmuggle: it into the town as well as 
you can. a 


Ir is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by reſtraining 
che competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller number than 
Vol. I. | Y | would 
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93 would otherwife be diſpoſed to enter into hom, occaſions a very im- 
— portant inequality in the hole of the („ — 8 


11 Th - 


of the different employinents of about and fick. 


| SxconDLY, The policy of Europe, by e the compe- 
tuen in ſome employments beyond what it naturally would be, oc- 
cafions another inequality of an oppoſite kind id the whole of the 
advantages and mem the different extployineity of labour 
and ftock, | 


5 has been dnidered es bf o much importance ant roger 
number of young people ſhould be educated for certain profeſ- 
fions, that, ſometimes the publick, and ſometimes the piety of 
private fourtders have eftabliſhed many penſions, ſcholarſhips, ex- 
hibitions, burſaries, &c. for this purpoſe, which draw many more 
people into thoſe trades than could otherwiſe pretend to follow 
them. In all chriſtian countrics, 1 believe, the education of the 
greater part of churchmen is paid for in this manner, Very few 
of them are educated altogether at their own expence. The long. 
tedious and ex penſive education, therefore, of ' thoſe who are, will 
not always procure them a ſuitable reward, the church being 
crowded with people who, in order to-get employment, are willing 
to accept of a much fmaller recompenee than what fuch an edu- 
cation would otherwife have entitled them to; and in this manner 
the competition of the poor takes away the reward of the rich. 
It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either a eurate or 
a chaplain with a journeyman in any common trade. The pay 
of a curate or chaplain, however, may very properly be conſidered 


as of the ſame nature with the wages of a journeyman. They. 


are, all three, paid for their work according to the contract which 
they may happen to make with their  reſpeQive fuperiprs. - Till 


(after the middle of the fourteenth, century, five merks, containing 


about 
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about as tnuch ſilver as ten pounds of our preſent money, was in CH LON 
England the uſual pay of: a curate. or. ſtipendiary pariſh prieſt, as Gay 
we find it regulated by the decrees of ſeveral different national 
couneils. At the ſame period four-pence a day, containing the 
ſame quantity of ſilver as a ſhilliag of our preſent money, was 
declared to be, the pay of a maſter maſon, and three-pence a day, | 
equal to ning-pence' of our preſent; money, that of a journeyman — 
maſon. The wages of both theſe. labourers, thetefore, ſuppoſing 1 
them to have been conſtantly employed, were much ſuperior to 
thoſe of the curate. The wages of the maſter maſon, ſuppoſing 
him to have been without employment. one-third of the year, 
would have fully . equalled them. By the 12th of Queen Anne, 
c. 12, it is declared, „ That whergea for want of ſufficieat main- 
* teaance and encouragement to curates, the cures have in ſeveral 
places been meanly ſupplied, the biſhop is, therefore, empow- 
<« ered to appoint by writing under his hand and ſeal a ſufficient 
certain ſtipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and not leſs than 
« twenty pounds a year.“ Forty pounds a year is reckoned at 
preſent very good pay for a eurate, and notwithſtanding this act is 
of parhament, there are many curacies under twenty pounds a | it 
year. There are journeymen ſhoe-makers in London who earn forty | i" 
pounds a year, and there is ſcarce an induſtrious workman « of any 
kind in that metropolis who does not earn more than twenty. This 
laſt ſum indeed does not exceed what is frequently earned by com- 
mon labourers. in many country \pariſhes, Whenever the law has = 
attempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it has always been | 
tather to lower them than to raiſe them. But the law has upon 
many occaſions attempted to raiſe the wages of curates, and for 
the dignity of the chureh, to oblige the rectors of pariſhes to 
give them more than the wretched maintenance which they them- 
ſelves might be willing to accept of. And in both cafes the law za 
* See the Statute of Labourers, 25 Ed. III. 3 . = 
'Y2 | ſeems | | 
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"—" * ſeems: to have been equally ineffectual, and has never either been 
3 alle co raiſe the wages of eurates or to ſink thoſe of labourers to the 
degree that was intended; becauſe it has never been able to hinder 
| either the one from being willing to accept of leſs than the legal al- 
lowance, on account of the indigence of their ſituation and the mul- 
| rinuds of their competitors z or the other from receiving more, on 
| account of the contrary competition of thoſe engeren to _ 
[ FLY n. * pleaſure from employing the. ) 
LILLE in Ano neouchtgeati cu $215 
= ay great henefices and other | eccleſiaſtical” dignities fupport 
x the honour of the church, notwithſtanding: the mean circumftarices 
1 of ſome of its inferior members. The teſpect paid to the profeſſion 
too makes ſome compenſation even to them for the meanneſs of their 
pecuniary recompence. In England, and in all Roman Catholick 
countries, the lottery of the church is in reality much more advan- 
tageous than is neceſſary. The example of the churches of Scotland, 
of Geneva, and of ſeveral other proteſtant churches, may fatisfy us 
that in ſo creditable a profeſſion, in which education is ſo eaſily 
procured, the hopes of much more moderate benefices will draw a 
ſufficient number of n unn and ae ener pd men into wry 
þ | orders. - ü 81240 


l | | In profeſſions in which there are no benefices, fuch as law and 
l Phyſick, if an equal proportion of people were educated at the 
h | publick expence, the competition would ſoon be ſo great, as to 
ſink very much their pecuniary reward. It might then not be worth 
any man's while to educate his ſon to either of thoſe profeſſions at 
his own expence. They would be entirely abandoned to ſuch as 
had been educated by thoſe publick charities, whoſe numbers and 
neceſſities would oblige them in. general to content themſelves with a 
| very miſerable recompence, ta the entire degradation of the. now 
reſpectable profeſſions of law and phyſick. wh 


< 
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: TwaT'unprofperons' race of men commonly called men of C nA * 
letters, are pretty much in the ſituation which lawyers and phyfi- woo 


cians probably would be in upon the foregoing ſuppoſition. In 


every part of Europe the greater part of them have been educated | | 
for the church, but have been hindered by different reaſons from i | 


entering into holy orders. They have generally, therefore, been | "IF 
educated at the publick expence, and their numbers are every where 
ſo great as commonly to reduce * * of their labeur te a w__ 
Bi) hart je 
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' Buyonk the invention of the art of printing, the only employment 
by which a man of letters could make any thing by his talents, 
was that of a publick or private teacher, or by communicating to 
other people the curious and uſeful knowledge which he had 
acquired himſelf : And this is ſtill ſurely a more honourable, a 
more uſeful, and in general even a more profitable employment 
than that other of writing for a bookſeller, to which the art of 
printing has given occafion. The time and ſtudy, the genius, 
knowledge, and application requiſite to qualify an eminent teacher 
of the ſciences, are at leaſt equal to what is neceſſary for the greateſt 
practitioners in law and phyſick. But the uſual reward of the emis 
nent teacher bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or phyſi- 
cian; becauſe the trade of the one is crowded with. indigent people 
who have been brought up to it at the publick expence; whereas, 
thoſe of the other two are incumbered with very. few who have not: 
been educated at their own, The uſual recompence, however, 
of publick and private teachers, ſmall as it may. appear, would un- 
doubtedly be leſs than it is, if the competition of thoſe yet more 
indigent men of letters. who write for bread was not taken out of the 
market, Before the invention of the art of printing, a ſcholar and a 
beggar ſcem to have been terms very nearly ſynonimous. The dif- 
ferent governors of che univerſities before that time appear to have- 
often granted licences to their ſcholars to beg. 


* 
Op . 
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BOOK In antient times, before any. charities of this kind had been efta- 
abs | -bliched for the education of indigent; people to the learned profeſs 
ſions, the rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been much 

more conſiderable, Iſoerates, in what is called his diſcourſe againſt 

the ſophiſts, - reproaches the teachers of his own times with incon- 

ſiſtency. They make the moſt. magnificent promiſes to their 
ſcholars, ſays he, and undertake to teach them to be wile, to be 
happy, and to be juſt, and in return for ſo important a ſerviee 
they ſtipulate the paultry reward of four or five min. They who 
teach wiſdom, continues he, ought certainly to be wiſe themſelves; 
but if any man was to {ell ſuch a bargain for ſuch a price, he would 
be convicted of the moſt evident fully.“ He certainly does not 
mean here to exaggerate the reward, and we may be aſſuted that 
it was not leſs than he repreſents it. Four minz were equal to 
.thirteen pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence: - five minæ to fixteen 
pounds thirteen ' ſhillings and four pence. Something not leſs 
than the largeſt of thoſe two ſums, therefore, muft at that time 
have been uſually paid to the moſt eminent teachers at Athens, 
Iſocrates himſelf demanded ten mine, or thirty-three pounds fix 
hillings and eight pence, from each ſcholar. When he taught at 
Athens, he is ſaid to have had an hundred ſcholars: I underftand 
this to be the number whom he taught at one time, or who attended 
what we would call one courſe of lectures, a number which will 
not appear extraordinary from ſo great a city to ſo famous a teacher, 
who taught too what was at that time the moſt faſhionable of 
all ſciences, rhetorick, He muſt have made, therefore, by each 
courſe of lectures, a thouſand minæ, or 3333/7. 6s. Bd. A thou- 
ſand minæ, accordingly, is ſaid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didactron or uſual price of teaching. Many other 
eminent teachers in thoſe times appear to have acquired great for- 
tunes. Gorgias made a preſent to the temple of Delphi of his own 
| Aatye in ſolid gold. We muſt not, I preſume, fuppoſe that it 
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was 20 large as the life. His way of living, as well Ga 5 1 
Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of thoſe 
times, is repreſented by Plato as ſplendid even to oftentation. 
Plato himſelf is ſaid to have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
_ Ariftotle, after having been tutor to Alexander and moſt munifi- 
eently rewarded, as it is univerſally. agreed, both by him and his 
father Philip, thought, it worth while, notwithſtanding, to return 
to Athens; in order to reſume the teaching of his ſchool. Teachers- 
of the ſciences were probably i in thoſe times leſs common than they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when the competition 
had probably ſomewhat reduced both the price of their labour and 
the admiration for their perſons. The moſt eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree of conſideration 
much ſuperior to any of the like profeſſion in the preſent times. 
The Athenians ſent Carneades the academick, and Diogenes the 
foick, upon a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome; and though their city had 
then decfitied from its former grandeur, it was ſtill an independent. 
and confiderabte republick. Carneades too was a Babylonian by 
birth, and as there never was a people more jealous of admitting 
foreigners to publick offices than the Athenians, their conſideration - 
for him muſt have been very . 


| Tris inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, rather advantageous - 
than hurtful to the publick. It may ſomewhat degrade the profeſ- 
fion of a publick teacher; but the cheapneſs of literary education is 
furely an advantage which greatly over- balances this trifling incon- 
veniency. The publick too might derive ſtill greater benefit from - 
it, if the conſtitution of thoſe ſchools and colleges, in which education 

is carried on, was more reaſonable than it is at preſent through the 
greater part of Europe. 


TarxDLy, The policy of Europe, by obſtructing the free cireu- 
lation of labour and ſtock both from employment to employment, 
3 and 
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B 0.0 K and from place to place; ctaſlpus i in me cafes d very Ade ee ur 
— inequality in the whole of the advantages and gov rom 
| different e e ee fi en cent e tmn by n 
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Tan 1 of end obſtructs the free Circulation of la- 
bour from one employment to another, even in the ſame place. The 
excluſive privileges of corporations obſtruct it c from! one e 6 an- 

other, even in the N p 07 2140 9 


* * 1 


r 
> * 


Ir frequently happens that while high wages are given. to the 
workmen in one manufacture, thoſe in another are obliged, to 
content themſelves with bare ſubſiſtence. The one is in an ad- 
vancing ſtate, and has, therefore, a continual demand for new 
hands: The other i is in a declining ſtate, and the ſuper-abundance 
of hands is continually increaſing. Thoſe two manufactures may 
ſometimes be in the ſame town, and ſometimes in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, without being able to lend the leaſt aſſiſtance to one 
another. The ſtatute of apprenticeſhip may oppoſe it in the one 
caſe, and both that and an excluſive corporation in the other. . In 
many different manufactures, however, the operations are ſo much 
alike, that the workmen could eaſily change trades with one an- 
other, if thoſe abſurd laws did not hinder them. The arts of 
weaving plain linen and plain filk, for example, are almoſt entirely 
the ſame. That of weaving plain woollen is ſomewhat different; 
but the difference is ſo inſignificant that either a linen or a ſilk 
weaver might become a tolerable workman in a very few days. If 
any of thoſe three capital manufactures, therefore, were decaying, 
the workmen might find a reſource in one of the other two which 
. | * in a more proſperous condition; and their wages would neither 
riſe too high in the thriving, nor ſink too low in the decaying manu- 
facture. The linen manufacture indeed is, in England, by a 


Particular ſtatute, open to every body; but as it is not much cul- 
tivated 
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a through the greater. part of the country, it can afford no C 1 p. 


general reſource to the workmen of other decaying manufaQtures, — 


who, wherever the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip takes place, have no 


other choice but either to come upon the pariſh, or to work as 


common labourers, for which, by their habits, they are much worſe 
qualified than for any ſort of manufacture that bears any reſem- 


blance to their own. They generally, . 2. to come 
upon che pariſh. 


WHATEVER obſtrudts the free circulation of labour from one 
employment to another, obſtructs that of ſtock likewiſe; the quan- 


tity of ſtock which can be employed an any branch of buſineſs - 


depending very much upon that of the labour which can be employed 
in it. Corporation laws, however, give leſs obſtruction to the free 
cireulation of ſtock from one place to another than to that of labour. 
It is every where , much eafier for a wealthy: merchant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town corporate, than ug a poor artificer to 
obtain that of working ia it. e | 


Tas obſtruction which corporation laws give to the free circu- 
lation of labour is common, I believe, to every part of Europe, 
That which is given to it by the poor laws is, fo far as I know, 
peculiar to England. It conſiſts in the difficulty which a poor man 
finds in obtaining a ſettlement, or even in being allowed to exereiſe 
his induſtry in any pariſh but that to which he belongs. It is the 
labour of axtificers and manufacturers only of which the free cir- 
culation is obſtructed by corporation laws. The difficulty of 


obtaining ſettlements obſtructs even that of common labour. It 


may be worth while to give ſome account of the riſe, progreſs, and 
preſent ſtate of this diſorder, the greateſt r of any in the 
police of England. 
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Wann by the deſtruction of monaſteries the poor had been 


wy—s deprived of the charity of thoſe religious houſes, after ſome other 
ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was enacted by the 43d of 


Elizabeth, e. 2, that every pariſh ſhould be bound to provide for 
its own poor; and that overſeers of the poor ſhould be annually 
appointed; who, with the churchwardens, ſhould raiſc oy. a Pariſh 


rate, competent ſums for this purpoſe. 


By this ſtatute the neceſſity of providing for. their own poor 


was indiſpenſably impoſed upon every pariſh. Who were to be 


conſidered as the poor of each pariſh, became, therefore, a queſtion 
of ſome importance. This queſtion, after ſome variation, was at 
laſt determined by the 23th and 14th of Charles II. when it was 
enacted that forty days undiſturbed reſidence ſhould gain any 
perſon a ſettlement in any pariſh; but that within that time it 
ſhould be lawful for two juſtices of the peace, upon complaint 
made by the church-wardens or overſeers of the poor, to remove 
any new inhabitant to the pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled ; 
unleſs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could. 


give ſuch ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh where he wb then 
living, as thofe Juſtices ſhould d judge hea prepara | | 


denn frauds, it 18 aid, were emed in conſequence of this 
ſtatute; pariſh officers ſometimes bribing their own poor to go 
clandeſtinely to another pariſh, and by keeping themſelves con- 
cealed for forty days to gain a ſettlement there, to the diſcharge of 
that to which they properly belonged. It was enacted, therefore, 
by the 1ſt of James II. that the forty days undiſturbed reſidence of | 
any perſon neceſſary to gain a fettlement, ſhould be accounted only 
from the time of his delivering notice in writing, of the place of 


his abode and the number of his family, to one of the church- 


wardens or overſeers of the pariſh where he came to dwell, 


Bur 
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Bur pariſh officers, it ſeems, were not always more enen with C H A P. 
regard to their own, than they had been with regard to other pied, 
pariſhes, and . ſometimes connived at ſuch intruſions, receiving the 
notice, and taking no proper ſteps in conſequence of it. As every 
perſon in a pariſh, therefore, was ſuppoſed to have an intereſt to 
prevent as much as poſſible their being burdened by ſuch intruders, 
it was further enacted by the 3d of William III, that the forty 
days reſidence ſhould be accounted only from the publication of 
ſuch notice in writing 0 on Sunday 1 in the church immediately after 
divine ſervice. 


* ArTER al, ung Doctor Burn, this kind of A by Z =_— 

continuing forty days after publication of notice in writing, is nu 

very ſeldom obtained; and the deſign of the acts is not ſo much 1 

« for gaining of ſettlements, as for the avoiding of them, by 
“ perſons coming into a pariſh clandeſtinely: for the giving of 

© notice is only putting a foree upon the pariſh to remove. But 

« if a perſon's ſituation is ſuch, that it is doubtful whether he is 

* actually removeable or not, he ſhall by giving of notice compel 

the pariſh either to allow him a ſettlement unconteſted, by ſuf- 

« fering him to continue forty days; or, by removing him, to try 


« the right.” 


THis ſtatute, therefore, rendered it almoſt impracticable for a 
poor man to gain a new ſettlement in the old way, by forty days 
inhabitancy. But that it might. not appear to preclude altogether 
the common people of one pariſh from ever eſtabliſhing themſelves 
with ſecurity in another, it appointed four other ways by which a 
ſettlement might be gained without any notice delivered or pub- 
liſhed. The firſt was, by being taxed to pariſh rates and paying 
them; the ſecond, by being elected into an annual pariſh office and 
wa in it a year; the third, by ſerving an apprenticeſhip | in the 

Z 2 pariſh ; my 
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50 K* penn 1 the fourth, by veing hired into s there for: a yer, 
— and mn thy Fe RI 


esa can gain eee by either of the wo fir ways; 
but by the publick deed of the whole pariſh, ho are too well; 


aware of the conſequences to adopt any new comer who has nothing: 


but his labour to ſupport him, either by taxing. * to n rates, 
or by aeg him into a pariſh office. 


No married man can well gain. any ſettlement | in either of the 
two laſt ways. An apprentice is ſcarce ever married, and it is; 
expreſsly enacted, that no married ſervant fliall gain any ſettlement. 
by being hired for a year. The principal effect of introducing- 
ſettlement by-ſervice, has been to put out ina great meaſure the 

old faſhion of hiring for a year, which before had been ſo cuſtomary: 
in England, that even at this day, if no particular term is agreed 
upon, the law intends that every ſervant is hired for a year. But: 

maſters are not always willing to give their ſervants a ſettlement by 

| hiring them in this manner; and ſervants are not always willing to 
be ſo hired, becauſe as every laſt ſettlement diſcharges all the fore- 
going, they might thereby loſe their original ſettlement in the 


places of their nativity, the habitation of their parents and re- 
lations. 


— 


No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer or 
artificer, is likely to gain any new ſettlement either by apprentice- 
ſhip.or by ſervice. When ſuch a perſon, therefore, carried his in- 
duſtry to a new pariſh, he was liable to be removed, how healthy 
and induſtrious ſoever, at the eaprice of any churchwarden or 
overſeer, unleſs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, 
a thing impoſſible for one who has nothing but his labour to live 


by; or could give luck ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh as 


two 
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* deo Juſtices'of mie peace mould judge fullicient. What ſecurity CHAP.” . 
they ſhall require, indeed, is left altogether 10 theit diſcretion; but . 1 
they cannot well require leſs than thirty pounds, it having been 
enacted, that the purchaſe even of a freehold eſtate of leſs than 
thirty pounds value, ſhall not gain any perſon a ſettlement, as not 
being ſufficient for the diſcharge of the pariſh. But this is a ſecu- 
rity which ſcarce any man who lives by labour can give; and much 
"RE pare is TY demanded. Be!” 

+ 
Ih eder to reftore in bme mesſure that free circulation of labour 
which thoſe different ſtatutes had almoſt entirely taken away, the 
invention of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and gth of 
William III. it was enacted, that if any perſon ſhould bring a certi- 
ficate from tlie pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled, ſubſcribed. 
by the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor, and allowed by 
two juſtices of the peace, that every other pariſh ſhould be obliged 
to receive him; that he ſkould not be removeable merely upon ac- 
count of his being likely to become chargeable, but only upon 
his becoming actually chargeable, and that then the pariſh which 
granted the certificate fliould be obliged to pay the expence both 
of his maintenance and of his removal. And in order to give the 
moſt perfect ſecurity to the pariſh where ſuch certificated man 
ſhould come to reſide, it was further enaded by the ſame ſtatute, 
that he ſhould gain no ſettlement there by any means whatever,. 
except either by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, or by 
ſerving upon his own account in an annual pariſh office for one 
whole year; and conſequently neither by notice, nor by ſervice, 
nor by apprenticeſhip, nor by paying pariſh rates. By the 19th + 
of Queen Anne too, ſtat. 1. c. 18. it was further enaQted, that 
neither the ſervants nor apprentices of ſuch certificated man ſhould: 
gain any ſettlement. in the * where he reſided under ſuch cer- 
üficate. 
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How far this invention hai reſtored that free unden of 
labour which the preceding ſtatutes had almoſt entirely taken 
away, we may learn from the following very judicious obſer- 
vation of Doctor Burn. „ It is obvious, ſays he, that there are 
4 divers good reaſons for requiring certificates with perſons. com 


ing to ſettle in any place; namely, that perſons reſiding under 


<* them can gain no ſettlement, neither by - apprenticeſhip, nor by 
« ſervice, nor by giving notice, nor by paying pariſh rates; that 
re they can ſettle neither apprentices nor ſervants; that if they 
ee. become chargeable, it is certainly known whither to remove 
< them, and the pariſh ſhall be paid for the removal, and for 
< their maintenance in the mean 'time; and that if they fall ſick, 
<«. and cannot be removed, the pariſh which gave the certificate $ 
i muſt maintain them: None of all which can be without a cer- 

a tificate. Which reaſons will hold proportionably. for pariſhes 

4 not granting certificates in ordinary caſes; for it is far more 

<<. than an equal chance, but that they will have the certificated 
*« perſons again, and in a worſe condition.” The moral of this 
obſervation ſeems to be, that certificates ought always to be re- 
quired by the pariſh where any poor man comes to reſide, and 
that they ought very ſeldom to be granted by that which he pro- 
poſes to leave. There is ſomewhat of hardſhip in this matter 
«of certificates,” ſays the ſame very intelligent author in his 
Hiſtory of the Poor Laws, by putting it in the power of a pariſh 
« officer, to impriſon a man as it were for life; however incon- 
« yenient it may be for him to continue at that place where he 
© has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a ſettlement, or 
« -whatever advantage he may propoſe to himſelf by living elſe- 
„ where.” ; 


THOUGH a certificate carries along with it no teſtimonial of 

good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the perſon belongs 
Q 

to 
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to the pariſh to which he really does belong, it is altogether diſcre- © + * P. 
tionary in the pariſh officers either to grant or to refuſe it. A man- 
damus was once moved for, ſays Doctor Burn, to compel the church- s 
\ wardens and overſeers to ſign a. certificate; but the court of King 8 

Bench nn the motion as a "ay: ſtrange RO” 


T HE very. unequal b of labour which we frequently find im 
England in places at no great diſtance from one another, is pro- 
bably owing to the obſtruction which the law of ſettlements gives 3 
to a poor man who. would carry his induſtry from one pariſh to 
another without à certificate. A ſingle man, indeed, who is healthy 
and induſtrious, may ſometimes reſide by ſufferance without one; 
but a man with a wife and family who ſhould attempt to do ſo, 
would in moſt pariſhes be ſure of being removed, and if the ſingle 
man ſhould afterwards marry, he would generally be removed 
Hkewiſe. The fcarcity of hands in one pariſh, therefore, cannot 
always be relieved by their ſuper-abundance in another, as it is 
conſtantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other countries where 
there is no difficulty of ſettlement. In ſuch countries, though 
wages may ſometimes riſe a little in the neighbouthood of a great 
town, or wherever elſe there is an extraordinary demand for la- 
bour, and fink gradually as the diſtance from ſuch places increaſes, 
till they fall back to the common rate of the country; yet we never 
meet with thoſe ſudden and unaceountable differences in- the wages 
of neighbouring places which we ſometimes find in England, where 
it is often more difficult for a poor man to paſs the artificial boundary 
of a pariſh, than an arm of the ſea or a ridge of high mountains, 
natural boundaries which ſometimes ſeparate very diſtinctly different 
rates of wage in other countries, 


To remove a man who has committed no miſdemeanour from 
the pariſh where he chuſes to reſide, is.an evident violation of na- 


tural 


th 
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1 tural liberty and jultice, The common people of England, "OE 
— ever, ſo jealous of their liberty, but like the common people of 
| moſt other countries never rightly underſtanding wherein it con- 
fiſts, have now for more than a century together ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be expoſed to this oppreſſion without a remedy. Though 
men of reflection too have ſometimes complained of the law of 
ſettlements as a publick grievance; yet it has never been the 
Object of any general popular clamour, ſuch as that againſt 
general warrants, an abuſive practice undoubtedly, but ſuch 
a one as was not likely to occaſion any general oppreſſion. 
There is ſcarce a poor man in-England of forty. years of age, I 
will venture to ſay, who has not- in ſome part of his life felt 

himſelf moſt cruelly W—_— by this ill-contrived law of ſettle - 

* ments. 


| bak SHALL conclude this long chapter with obſerving, _ though 
Anciently it was uſual to rate wages, firſt by general laws extending 
over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular orders of 
the juſtices of peace in every particular county, both theſe prac- 
tices have now gone entirely into diſuſe. ** By the experience of 
„ above four hundred years, ſays Burn, it ſeems time to 
&« lay aſide all endeavours to bring under ſtrict regulations, what 
« in its own nature ſeems incapable of minute limitation: for if 
« all perſons in the ſame kind of work were to receive equal wages, 


« there would be no emulation, and no room left for induſtry 'or 
6 ingenuity. * 


PanrTICULAR acts of. parliament, however, ſtill attempt ſome- 

times to regulate wages in particular trades and in particular places. 

Thus the 8th of George III. prohibits under heavy penalties all 

\ | maaſter taylors in London, and five miles round it, from giving, 
and their workmen from accepting; more than two * and 

ven- 


, * 
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ſeven · pence halfpenny a day, except in the eaſe of a general mourn- © HA F. 
ing. Whenever the legiſlature attempts to regulate the differences — 
between maſters and their workmen, its counſellors are always the 
maſters. When the regulation, therefore, is in favour of the 
workmen, it is always juſt and equitable; but it is ſometimes other- 
wiſe when in favour of the maſters. Thus the law which obliges 
the maſters in ſeveral different trades to pay their workmen in mo- 
ney and not in goods, is quite juſt and equitable. It impoſes no 
real hardſhip upon the maſters. It only obliges them to pay that 
value in money, which they pretended to pay, but did not always 
really pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the workmen; 
but the 8th of George III. is in favour. of the maſters, When 
maſters combine together in order to reduce the wages of their 
workmen, they commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a certain penalty. 
Were the workmen to enter into a contrary combination of the 
ſame kind, not to accept of a certain wage under a certain penalty, 
the law would puniſh them very ſeverely ; and if it dealt impartially, 
it would treat the maſters in the ſame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation which maſters. 
ſometimes attempt to eſtabliſh by ſuch combinations. The complaint 
of the workmen, that it puts the ableſt and moſt induſtrious upon 


the ſame footing with an ordinary workman, ſeems n well 
founded. 


In antient times too it was uſual to attempt to regulate the 
profits of merchants and other dealers, by rating the price both of 
proviſions and other goods. The aſſize of bread is, ſo far as 1 
know, the only remnant of this ancient uſage. Where there is 
an excluſive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to regulate the _ = 
price of the firſt neceſſary of life. But where there is none, the 
competition will regulate it much better than any aſſize. The 
Vol. I. A a | method 


\ \ 
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BOOK method of fixing the aſſue of bread eſtabliſhed by the 31ſt of 
9 George II. eould not be put in practioe in Scotland, on account of a 
: defect in the law ; its execution depending upon the office of clerk of 
the market, which does not exiſt there. This defect was not remedied 
till the zu of George III. The want of an aſſme ocraſioned no 
ſenſible ineonveniency, and the eſtabliſhment! of one, in the few 
places where it has yet taken place; has produced no ſenſible advan« 
tage. In the greater part of the towns of Scotland, however, there 
is an incorporation of bakers who claim excluſive n TO” 
. ere ge Kite A 


Tis proportion between the different [damp both of ae and 
profit in the different | employments of labour and ſtock, ſeems- | 
not to be much affected, as has already been obſerved, by the riches 

or poverty, the advancing, ſtationary, or-declining ſtate of the ſociety. 
Such revotutions-in the publick welfare, though they affect the general 
rates both of wages and profit, muſt in the end affect them equally. in 
all different employments. The proportion between them, therefore, 
muſt remain the ſame; and cannot well be n at —_—_ * any: 
nm time, by any ſuch v eien 5 | 
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mrogtort de 2955429 Of AN XI 

Of the Rent of Land. 
ENT, conſidered as the price paid for the uſe of land, 18 
X naturally the higheſt which the tenant can afford to pay in the 
actual circumſtances of the land. In adjuſting the terms of the 


leaſe, the landlord endeavours to leave him no greater ſhare of the 
produce than what is ſufficient to keep up the ſtock from which he 


furniſhes the ſeed, pays the labour, and purchaſes and main- 
tains the cattle and other inſtruments of huſbandry, together with 


the ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. This is 


evidently the ſmalleſt ſhare with which the tenant can content himſelf 
without being a loſer, and the landlord ſeldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what is the ſame thing, 
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whatever part of its price, 1s over and above this ſhare, he naturally | 


endeavours to reſerve to himſelf as the rent of his land, which is 
_ evidently the higheſt the tenant can afford to pay in the actual 
circumſtances, of the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, more 
frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, makes him accept of 
ſomewhat leſs than this portion; and ſometimes too, though more 


rarely, the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake to pay 


ſomewhat, more, or to content himſelf with ſomewhat leſs than the 
ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. This 
portion, however, may ftill be conſidered | as the natural rent of 
land, or the rent for which it is s naturally meant that land ſhould for 
the moſt part be lett. 5 
Tux rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no more 
than a reaſonable profit or intereſt for the ſtock laid out by the land- 
| lord upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may be partly the 
caſe upon ſome occaſions; for it can ſcarce ever be more than partly 
Aaz the 


* 
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BOOK the caſe. The landlord demands a rent even for unimproved land 
land the ſuppoſed intereſt or profit upon the expence of improvement 


is generally an addition to this original rent. Thoſe 1 improvements, 
beſides, are not always made by the ſtock of the landlord, but ſome- 
times by that of the tenant. When the leaſe comes. to be renewed, 
however, the landlord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they bad been all made by his own. 

HE ſometimes demands rent for . is altogether incapable of 
human improvement. Kelp is a ſpecies of ſea-weed, which, when 
burnt, yields an alkaline ſalt, uſeful for making glaſs, ſoap, and 
for ſeveral other purpoſes. It grows in ſeveral parts of Great 
Britain, particularly in Scotland, upon ſuch roeks only as lie within 
the high water mark, which are twice every day covered with the 
ſea, and of which the produce, therefore, was never augmented by 
human induſtry. The landlord, however, 'whoſe eftate is bounded 


by a kelp ſhore of this kind, demands a rent for i It as much as for 


11 


his corn fields. 


142 
11 


Tre 1 in the akisbboucbbock of the iſlands of Shetland is more 


than commonly abundant in fiſh, which make a great part of the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their inhabitants. But in order to profit by the produce of 


| the water, they muſt have a habitation upon the neighbouring land. 


The rent of the landlord i is in proportion, not-to what the faritie, 


can make by the land, but to what he can make both by the land 


and the water. It is partly paid in ſea fiſh; and one of the very 
few inſtances in which rent makes a part of the price of that com- 
modity, is to be found in that country. | 


Tas rent of land, therefore, co conſidered as the price paid for 
the uſe of the land, is naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all 


proportioned to what the landlord may have laid out upon the 
improvement 
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improvement of the land, or to what he « can afford to take; but to 
what the-farmer can. afford to give. | 


Such parts only of the produce of land can commonly be 
broguht to market of which the ordinary price is ſufficient to replace 
the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them thither, together 
with its ordinary profits, If the ordinary price is more than this; the 
ſurplus part of it will naturally go to the rent of the land. If it is 
not more, though the commodity may be brought to market, it can 
afford no rent to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not 


more, Ts upon-the demand. 


There are ſome parts of the akin of land for which the 
demand muſt always be ſuch as to afford a greater price than what. 
is ſufficient to bring, them to market; and there are others for. 
which it either may or may not be ſuch. as to afford this greater 
price. The former muſt always afford a rent to the landlord. The 
latter ſometimes may, and ſometimes may not, according to different 


circumſtances. 


RENT, it is to be obſerved; therefore, enters into the compo- 
ſition of the price of commodities in a different way from wages 
and profit. High or low wages and profit, are the cauſes of high 
or low price; high or low rent is the effect of it. It is becauſe high 
or low wages and profit. muſt be paid, in order to bring a particular 
commodity to market, that its price is high or low. But it is be- 
cauſe its price is high or low; . a great deal more, or very little more, 
or no more, than what is ſufficient to pay thoſe wages and 
profit, that it affords. a. high rent, or a. low rent, or no rent 
at all.. : a 


of land which always afford ſome rent; ; ſecondly, of thoſe which 
ſometimes: 


3 


THE particular conſideration, firſt, of thoſe parts of the produce 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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B of K ſometimes may and ſometimes may not afford rent; and, thirdly, 
of the variations which, in the different periods of improvement, 
naturally take place, in the relative value of thoſe two different ſorts 
of rude produce, hen compared both with one another, and with 


manufactured commodities, will divide this chapter into three parts. 


AKT 


Of the Produce of Land which always Herde Rent. | 


8 men, like all other animals, naturally multiply i in proportion 

to the means of their ſubſiſtence, food is always, more or leſs, 
in demand. It can always purchaſe or command a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of labour, and ſomebody can always be found who is 
willing to do ſomething in order to obtain it. The quantity of 
labour, indeed, which it can purchaſe, is not always equal to what 
it could maintain, if managed in the moſt œconomical manner, on 
account of the high wages which are ſometimes given to labour. But 
it can always purchaſe ſuch a quantity of labour as it can maintain, 
according to the rate at which that ſort of labour 3 is commonly main- 
tained 1 in the neighbourhood. 


” i 1 


Bur land, in almofi any ſituation, produces a greater quantity 
of food than what is ſufficient to maintain all the labour neceſſary 
for bringing it to market, in the moſt liberal way in which that 


labour is ever maintained. The ſurplus too is always more than 
Dog to replace the ſtock which employed that labour, together 


with its profits. Something, therefore, always remains for a rent 


to the landlord. 
f 


Tux moſt deſart moors in Norway and Scotland produce ſome- 
ſort of paſture for cattle, of which the milk and the increaſe are 
1 always 
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always more than ſufficient, not only to maintain all the labour © . 
neceſſary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary profit to the ⁊æk— 
farmer or owner of the herd or flock; but to afford ſome -ſmall 

rent to the landlord. The rent increaſes i in proportion to the good- 

neſs of the paſture. The ſame extent of ground not only maintains 
a greater number of cattle, but as they are brought within a ſmaller 
compaſs, leſs labour becomes requiſite to tend them, and to collect 
their produce. The landlord gains both ways; by the increaſe of 
the produce, and by the diminution of the labour which muſt be 


maintained out of it. 


Tux reat of land varies with its fertility, whatever be its pro- 
duce, and with its fituation, whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent than land equally 
fertile in a diſtant part of the country. Though it may coſt no more 
labour to cultivate the one than the other, it muſt always coſt more 
to bring the produce of the diſtant land to market. A greater 
quantity of labour, therefore, muſt be maintained out of it; and 
the ſurplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of. the landlord, muſt be diminiſhed. But in remote 
parts of the country the rate of profit, as has already been ſhown, 
is generally higher than in the, neighbourhood of a large town. A 
ſmaller proportion of this diminiſhed ſurplus, therefore, muſt belong. 
to the landlord. x | 


Goop roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminiſhing the 
expence of carriage, put the remote parts of the country more 
nearly upon a level with thoſe in the neighbourhood of the town. 
They are upon that account the greateſt of all improvements. They 
encourage the cultivation of the remote, which muſt always be the 
moſt extenſive circle of the country. They are advantageous to 
the town, by breaking down the monopoly of the country in its 

neighbourhood. 


— 
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. neighbourhood. |. They are advantageous even to chat part of the 


— country. Though they introduce ſome rival commodities into the 


% 


would thereby reduce their rents and ruin their cultivation. Their 
rents, however, have riſen, and their cultivation has been mee 


old market, they open many new markets to its produce. Mono- 
poly, beſides, is a great enemy to good management, which can 
never be univerſally eſtabliſhed but in conſequence. of that free and 


_ univerſal competition which forces every body to have recourſe to 


it for the ſake of ſelf-defence.. It is not more than fifty years ago 
that ſome of the counties in the neighbourhood of London, peti- 
tioned the. parliament againſt the. extenſion of the turnpike roads 


into the remoter counties. Thoſe remoter counties, they pre- 


tended, from the cheapneſs of lahour, would be able to ſell their 
graſs and corn cheaper in the London market than themſelves, and 


fines. that time. + | . ai | { | >» "#3144 {41 


A conx geld of moderate fertility produces a much greater 


quantity of food for man, than the beſt paſture of equal extent. 


Though its cultivation requires much more labour, yet the ſurplus 
which remains after replacing the ſeed and maintaining all that 
labour, is likewiſe much greater. If a pound of butcher's meat, 
therefore, was never ſuppoſed to be worth more than a pound of 
bread, this greater ſurplus would every where be of greater value, 
and conſtitute a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 


and the rent of the landlord. It ſeems to have done ſo univerſally 


in the rude beginnings of e. 


Bur the relative values of thoſe two different ſpecies of food, 
bread and butcher's-meat, are very different in the different periods 
of agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved wilds, 
which then occupy the far greater part of the country, are all 
abandoned to cattle. There is more butcher's-meat than bread, 

| 7 and 
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and bread, therefore, is the food for which there is the greateſt C 1 P. 
competition, and which conſequently brings the greateſt! Price. . NY 
At Buenos "Ayres, ' we ate) told by Ulloa;"! four reals, one "nd 
twenty pence halfpenny fterling, was, ' forty or fifty years ago, the 
ordinary price of an ox, choſen from a herd of two or three hun- 
dred. He ſays nothing of the price of bread, probably becauſe he 
found nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he ſays, coſts 
little more than the labour of catching him. But corn can no 
where be raiſed without a great deal of labour, and ina country 
which lies upon the river Plate, at that time the direct road from 
Europe to the ſilver mines of Potoſi, the money price of labbur 
could not be very cheap. It is otherwiſe when cultivation is ex- 
tended over the greater part of the country. There is then more 
bread than butcher's- meat. The competition changes its direction, 
and the ahn of butcher's meat Wan crept "vo" the 5er | 
ofiibreado: tin 1117 e fy Joi hired | 
un: 1258 
Bx the . belides. of ada the . wilde 
become inſufficient to ſupply the demand for butcher's-meat. A 
great part of the cultivated lands muſt be employed in rearing and 
fattening cattle, of which the price, therefore, muſt be ſufficient to 
pay, not only the labour neceffary for tending them, but the rent 
which” the landlord and the profit which the farmer could have 
drawn from ſuch land employed in tillage. The cattle bred upon 
the moſt uncultivated moors, when brought to the ſame market, 
are, in proportion to their weight or goodneſs, fold at the ſame 
price as thoſe which are reared upon the moſt improved land. The 
proprietors of thoſe moors profit by it, and raiſe the rent of their 
land'i in proportion to the price of their cattle. It is not more than 
a century ago that in many parts of the highlands of Scotland, 
butcher's meat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread made of 
oatmeal. i The union opened the. market-of England to the high- 
Vol. I. B b land 
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is WE land cattle, Their ordinary prite is at preſent about three times. 
— KAroeater than at the beginning of the century, and the rents. af many 
highland eflates have been tripled and quadrupled is the ſame time. 
In almoſt every part of Great Britain a pound of the beſt bytcher's- 
meat 38; in the preſent times, generally worth more than two 
pounds of the beſt white bread; and in enn ee ſome+- 
times, worth three ur ee „ Drachen Saneg brivet © 


*% 
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Anis thus that-in the page of in n hana ſt Profit 
of animproved paſture. come to be regulated in ſome. meaſure; by 
the rent and profit of what is improved, and meſe again by the 
rent and proſit of corn. Corn is an annual crop. Butcher's- meat, 
a crop which requires four or five years to grow. As an acre of 
land, therefore, will produce a much ſmaller quantity of the, on 
ſpecies of foad than of the other, the inferiority of the quantity; muſt 
be compenſated by che ſuperiority of the price. If it was more than 
compenſated, more corn land would be turned into paſture; and 
If it was net compenſated, en , was in ere et be 
__ a into corn. | 10 
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Tuts een — 0 the rent and prob of _ Ks 
thoſe of corn; of the land of which the immediate produce. is food 
for cattle, and of that of which the immediate produce is food for. 

[ men; muſt be underſtood to take place only through the greater 

_ == part of the improved lands of a great country. In ſome particular 
3 eg local ſituations it is quite otherwiſe, and the rent and profit of b 
are much ſuperior to what can be made * corn. 
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1 Tnus 1 in the 1 of a —_ town, the 3 for 
milk and for forage to horſes, frequently contribute, together with 
the high price of butcher's-meat, to raiſe the value of graſs above 
what may be called its natural proportion to that of corn. This 


hal 
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countries ſo populous, that the whole territory, like the lands in the 
neighbourhood of a great town; has hot been fufficient-to produce 
both the graſs and the corn. neceſſary for rhe. ſubſiſtence of their 
inhabitants. Their lands, therefore, have been ptincipally em- 
ployed in the production of graſs, the more bulky commodity, and 
which cannot be ſo eaſily brought from à great diſtance; and corn, 
the food of the great body of the people, has been chiefly imported 
from foreign countries. Holland is at preſent in this ſituation, and 
a conſiderable part of antient Italy, ſeems to have been fo during 
the Proſperity of the Romans. To feed well, old Cato ſaid, as we 
ere told by Citero, was the firſt and moſt profitable thing in the 
management of a private eſtate ;; to feed tolerabhly well, thꝭ fecond; 
and to feed ill, the third. To plough, he ranked only in the fourth 
place of profit.and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part of antient 
Italy which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, muſt have been 
very much diſcouraged by che diſtributibns of corn which were fre- 


price. This corn was brought from the conquered provinces,” of 
which ſeveral, inſtead of taxes, were obliged to furniſh a tenth 
part of their prodace at a ftated price, about ſixpence a peck; to 
the republick. The low price at which this corn was diſtributed 
to the people, muft neceſſarily have ſunk the price of what could 
be brought to the Roman market from Latium, or the antient 
territory of Rome, and muſt have diſcouraged its cultivation in 
that . 3 


In an open couptry too, of which the Aach produee is corn, 
2 well-encloſed piece of graſs will frequently rent higher than any 
B b 2 | 2 coun 


quently made to the people, either gratuitoufly, or at a very low 
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APs corn field in its neigbhourhoo ---I is convenient — 
— nance of the cattle employed in the cultivation of the corn, and 
its high rent is, in this caſe, not ſo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn lands which are colti- 
vated by means of it. It is likely to fall, if ever the neighbouring 
lands are compleatly encloſed. Ibe preſent high rent of encloſed 
land in Scotland ſeems owing to the ſcarcity of 'encloſure, and will 
probably laſt no longer than that ſcarcity. | The advantage of ienclo- 
ſure is greater for paſture than for corn. It ſaves the labour of guard. 
ing the cattle, which feed better too when; they are not liableqobe 
a ni err an ep t Noc 15974 $425 hook 2:43 
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Bur 4 theres is ada advantage of this kind, the rent and 
yrolie of corn, or whatever elſe is the common vegetable food of the 


people, muſt naturally regulate, upon the ay S Mt for pro- 
caring ny 1 the ———— er be re * 10 inen gent I 
{1 Hy = 01 Du 

"Taz uſe of ah artificiat graſſes, nf; „ carrots, cabbages, 
7 the other expedients which have been fallen upon to make an 
equal quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle han when 
in natural graſs, ſhould ſomewhat reduce, it might be expected, 
the ſuperiority which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher's-meat naturally bas oyer that of bread, It ſeems; ag- 
cordingly to have done ſo; and there is ſome reaſon for believing 
that, at leaſt in the London market, the price of butcher's meat 
in proportion to the price of bread is a good deal lower in the 
preſent times than it was in the beginning of the laſt cen 
Fry: Wy | | n | at | | 


In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, Doctor Birch 
has given us an account of the prices of butcher's meat as com- 
mgnly paid by that prince. It is there faid, that the four quarters 

5 * 5 of 
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ton ſhillings or thereabouts that is; "/thirty-ane ſhillintzs and eight! 


pence per hundred pounds weight. Prigee Henry died on the 6th 
of November, 1612, in the nineteenth year of his 8 
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5 Marth}"2564)>thete ! was bremer enquiry into the 
cauſes of the high price of proviſions at that time. It was then, 
among other proof to the ſame purpoſe, given in evidence by a 


Virgitia merchant, that in March 1763, he had victüaled his ſhips 


for barentyufbut or twenty-five ſhillings the hundred weighit of beef, 


| which he coifidered as the ordinary prico; whereas, in chat dear year 
he had paid twenty-ſeven ſhillings for the ſame weight and ſorti 
This high price in 1764, i is, however, four ſhillings and eight-pence 


cheaper than the ordinary price paid by prince Henry; and it is the 
beft beef on 
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TE price paid by prince ay dinivante to Sine per pound 
weight of the whole elltraſe, coarſe and choice pieces taken together; 


and at that rate the choice pieces could not have been fold by retail 


for leſs. than 4. or eh th poun®- 


In the] partianiennary enquiry in 115 tlie witneſſes Rated the = 


price of the choice pieces of the beſt beef to be to the conſumer 4d. 
and 459, the pound; and the coarſe pieces in general to be from 
ſeven farthipgs to 22 d. and E 4.3 ; and this they ſaid was in 


general one Half penny dearer han the fame fort of pieces had 


uſually been ſold in the month of March. But even this high: 
price is fill a good deal cheaper than what we can well ſup-- 


| Poſe the Ty retail Price 0 have been in the time. of e ä 
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ity; it muſt be obſerved; vhick. is fir to be falted for thoſs 
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x price of the beſt v beat at the Wiidſot'marketiras 1. 280. 354. the 
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Bor! in the twelve years preceding 1764. including that year, 
'the average price of the 1 the beſt wheat, jat the fame 
N 21. 11. ha 3s enontrorrt 16 * of d + A 21 To 281059 
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„A the el Pry v 50 the n anti Haber, Has 
appears to have been a good deal cheaper and butcher's\meat-a good 
deal deater chan in mn Weeze e including 
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tw all 880 lese graden port of che ad, Ns 
employed in produri ni either food for men or food; for — /Thp 
rent and profit of theſe regulate the rent and proßit of all other 
cultivated land. If any particular produce afforded leſs, the land 
would ſoon be turned into corn or paſture; and if any afforded more» 
ſomd part o e in corn or ſure, wouid en be wr ped..tg 
| that produce. £339 2 d 108 © 1907 hs ig evody 2111 111 785 18 328 

THosE productions, indeed, "which "require | n a | plot 
original expence of improvement, or a greater. annual dt of 
cultivation, in order to fit INES for them, appear common! y to. 
afford, the one a greafer rent, the. other A greater profit .1 than cor 
or paſture, . This ſuperiority, howeyer, will ſeldom be found 5 
amount to more ban A xeaſonable. i intereſt or compenGition for thi thi 
ſuperior; expence. 28 <font! 10 1055 53%? t blot av>d 1 5 
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- In a hop a A « fruits garden, a "kitchen garden, | both "ths 
rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are generally 


greater than in a corn or graſs field, But to bring the ground into 
1 | this 
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this coygigion; requires. org Spence, + Honea a;greater, rent, ber © HA P- 
Page OR the, landlard, It requires to g mgre, attentiye and —.— 

Kilful. management... Hence 2, greater, profit becomes due to the 
farmer. The crop too, at, leaſt in the hop and fruit garden. f is 
more precarious. Ie price, cherefore, beſides . compenſating all 


"occaſional. lolles, muſt. afford ſomething like the, Profit of, inſy- 


}- 2189! 


rance. The circymſtances 0 of ' gardeners, generally mean, and always 


91:3 


| moderate, may ſatisfy us that their great ingenuity i is not commonly 
an ſed. Their deſigheful art is practiſed by fo many. 


rich peop e fon fo amulomns, that little advantage i is to be made by- 
thoſe wh pradiſe it for profit; hecapſe, the, perſong, rho ſhould 
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naturally he their bet e ane e with all the 


moſt Preciony production. * I; 
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ments ſeems at no time to have been greater thin what was ſuf- 


ficient to compenſate. the original expence of making them... In 


the antient huſbandry, after the vineyard, a well watered kitchen 
gardeti ſeems to have been the part of the farm which was ſup- 


poſed to Viel te maſt valuable produce. But Democritus, who - 
wrote upon Hufbabdry About two thouſand years ago, and who 


Was regarded by the antients as one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did n6t act wifely who entloſed a kitchen garden.“ 
The profit, he ſaid, would not compenſate the ex pence of a ſtone 
wall; and bricks (he meant, 1 ſuppoſe, bricks baked in the ſun) 
mouldered with the” Train, and the winter ſtorm, and required 
continual repairs. Columella, Who reports this judgment of 
Democritus, does not controvert it, but propoſes: a very frugal | 
method of encloſing with a hedge of brambles and briars, which, 
he ſays, he had fouhd by experience to be both a laſting and an 
impenetrable fence; büt which, it ſeems, was not commonly known 
in the time of Demoeritus. Palladius adopts the opinion of 


Col umella, 


19 
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Columella, Which had before beeh reconmetided by Varro. la 


, the judgment of thoſe antient improvers, e produce of 8 
kitchen garde had, ir ſeens,” bern little 'mote than ſaficient to 
pay the extraordinary culture” and he expence of watering for 


27 > 85 ar 444 


it was thought proper, i in thoſe times 
as in the preſent, to have the Slab of a fiream of water, w bich 
could be conducted to every bed in the erden. 41 -ough the greater 
part of Europe, a kitchen garden £3 not at preſen tf uppoſed to 
deſerve. a better encloſure than that recommended by Columella. 
In Great Britain, and ſome other northern countries, the finer 
fruits cannot be brought to Perfection but [by the alliſtance o of a 


wall. Their price, therefore; in fuch ullitries* muſt be kuck i 


pay the expence of building and maintaining Wat they cannot be 
had without. The fruit - wall frequently ſurrounds the kitchen gar- 
den, which thus enjoys the beit of an encloſure which its o 
| prodace could ela pay for. Wil Gf r Din ag 2 620987 
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Tur the vineyard, when property. planted. and brought 10 
perfection, was the moſt valuable part of the farm, ſeems to have | 
been an undoubted maxim in the, antient agricylture, ;. as It; is in 
the. modern through all the wine countries. But Whether it was 
advantageous to plant a new vineyard, was a matter of diſpute 
among the antient Italian huſbandmen, as we learn from Colu- 
mella. He decides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, 
in favour of the vineyard, and endeavours to ſhow, by.a. com- 
pariſon of the profit and expence, chat it was a moſt ad vantageous 
improvement. Such compariſons, however, between the proſit 
and expence c 'of new projects, are commonly very. fallacious; and 
in nothing more ſo than in agriculture. Had the gain actually 


made by ſuch plantations been commonly as great as he imagined 
bo might have been, there could have been no, diſpute, about it. 


The ſame point is frequently, at this day a matter of, controverſy 
8 in 
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in | the wing! countries. Their writers on agriculture, indeed, we 4 
lovers and promoters of high cultivation, ſeem generally diſpoſed — 
to decide with Columella in favour of the vineyard. In France 
the anxiety of the proprietors of the old vineyards to prevent 
the planting of any new ones, ſeems to favour their opinion, and 
to indicate a conſciouſneſs in thoſe who muſt have the experience, 
that this ſpecies of cultivation is at preſent in that country more 
profitable than any other. It ſeems at the ſame time, how- 
ever, to indicate another opinion, that this. ſuperior profit can 
laſt no longer than the laws which at preſent reſtrain the free 
cultivation of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an order of 
council prohibiting both. the planting of new vineyards,. and the 
renewal of thoſe old ones of which the cultivation had been in- 
terrupted for two years; without a particular. permiſſion from 
the king, to be granted only in conſequence of an information. 
from the intendant of the province, certifying that he had exa- 
mined the land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. 
The pretence of this order was the ſcarcity of corn and paſture, and 
the ſuper: abundance of wine. But had this ſuper-abundance been 
real, it would, without any order of council, have effectually 
prevented the plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the profits of 
this ſpecies of cultivation below their natural proportion to thoſe of 
corn and paſture, With regard to the ſuppoſed ſcarcity of corn 
occalioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn. is no where 
in France more carefully cultivated than in the wine Provinces, 
where the land is fit for producing, i it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, 
and the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands, employed in 
the one ſpecies of cultivation neceſſarily encourage the other, by 
| affording a ready market for its produce. To diminiſh the number 
of thoſe who are capable of paying for it, is ſurely a moſt unpromiſing 
expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It is like the policy 
which would promote agriculture by diſcouraging manufaQures, 
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Tur rent and profit ob thoſt productions, therefore, wick 
— require either a' greater origitiay- experice of improvement in order 
to fit the land for them, or A greater annual expende of eulti- 
vation, thongti often much ſuperior to thoſe of corn and paſture, 
yet when they de ne mere them compedſfte ſueh ex trabrüthary 
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Ir ant 8 indeed, that the quantity ＋ und 
which can be fitted fbr ſome particular produce, is too ſmall to 
ſupply the effcctual demand. The whole produce can be dif- 
pofed of to theif& wlio are willing to give” ſomewhat more than 
what is ſufficierit” to pay the whole rent, wages and profit ne- 
cary for. ruifitlg * and' Bringing it to market, according to their 
natural rates, or accordittg to the' rates at which they are paid 
in the greater patt of otfier cultivated land. The forplis part 
i of tlie price which remains after defraying the whole expence of 
* improvement and cultivation may commonly, in this caſe, and 
41 in tHis-cafe otily, ' bear no regular proportion to the like ſurplus 
in corn or paſture, but may exceed it in almoſt any degree; and 


the greater part of this excefs Exthrally goes to . rent of the 
landlord, 


THz uſual arid” natural proportion, for example, between the 
rent and profit of witie and thoſe of corn and paſture, muſt bs 
underſtood to take place only with regard to thoſe vineyards which 
produce nothing” but good common wine, ſuch as can be raiſed 
almoſt any where” upon any light, gravelly, or ſandy ſoil, and 
which has nothing to recommend it but its ſtrength and wholeſome- 

neſs. It is with ſuch vineyards only that the common land of the 
country can be brought into competition; V for with thoſe of a peculiar 
quality it is evident that it cannot: 
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THE. vine is more affected by the difference of foils than any CHAP. 


other fruit tree 
or management can aqwal, it is ſuppoſed, upon any other. This 


flayour, real or ãmaginary, is ſametimes peculiar to the produce of 


a few vineyards; ſometimes it extends through the, greater part of 
a ſmall: diſtrict, and ſometimes .through, a- conſiderable part of a 
large ꝓrozince. The whole quantity. of ſuch ines that is hrought 
to market falls ſhort of the ęffectual demand, or the demand of 
thoſe who would be willing to pay the Whole rent, ꝓroſit and 
wages neceſſary for preparing, and- bringing them thither, according 
to the ordinary rate, or uren to che rate at which they are 
paid in common vinegards. The Whole quantity, therefore, can 

be diſpoſed of to thoſe ho are vvilling to pay more, which peceſ- 
ſarily raiſes the price above that of cqmmga wine. The difference 


is. greater or Jeſs.according, as the faſhionahleneſs and ſcarcity. of the 


wine render the. competition. (gf the buyers, more or leſs enger. 
Whatever it be, chef greater. part f it goes 4c he gent, af the land- 
lord. For though ſuch ,vipgyerds, are. in, general. more carefully 


eultiyated than, moſt others, the high price af the wine; ſeems to 


be, not ſo. much the, effect, as the cauſe of, this careful dultixation. 
In ſo valuable. a, produee, the loſs f ecaſioged h negliggnee, js ſo 
great,as to force; eyen the .moſt garsleſs to, attention. A, mall part 
of this high price, therefore, is; ſufficient to pay che wages of, the 


extraordinary labqur , beſtowed pon their  cultiyayion, , and the 


profits of ah extraordinary ork be Jun . apa a 
motion. £5750 02 093220 e £1 109. & £ 
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Tnx. ban colonies, podifid by the . in che 


Wieſt Indies, may he compared, to thoſe precious naneyards. Their 


whole produce falls ſhort of the effectual demand of Europe, and 
can be diſpoſed of to thaſeowho. are willing to give more than what 
1s fuse! to pay the whole rent, profit and wages neceſſary for 
C0 2 | preparing 
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From ſome at deriyes a flavour which no . culture „ 
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by * Mr. Potvre; a very careful obſerver of the agriculture of that 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred Paris pounds, or à hundred and ſeventy- 
five Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of the 
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* x any preparing and bringing it to market, according to the rate at Which 
TN NOR they are commonly paid by any other produce. In Cochin- china 


the fineſt white ſugur commonly ſells for dbree piaſters the quintal, 
about thirteeini ſhillings and ſixpence of our money, as we are told 


hundred weight Engliſhr to about eight ſhillings ſterling,” not a 
fourth part of What is commonly paid for the brown or muſkavada 
Lager imported from our colonies, and not a ſixth part of what 
is paid for the fineſt white fugar: The greater part of the culti- 


1 lands in Cochin-china are employed im producing corn and 
rice, the food of the great body of the people. The reſpective 
prices of corn, rice, and ſugar, are there probably i in the natural 
Proportion, or in that which naturally takes place in the different 
crops of the greater part of cultivated hea and which recompences 


the landlord and firmer; as nearly' as ean be computed,” according 
to what | is uſually the original” expence of improvement and -the 
of cultivation. But in our ſugar colonies the price 


of ſugar bears no filch 'ptopertion' to that of the produce of a rice 


or corn field either in Europe or in America. It is commotity ſaid 
that a ſugar planter expects that the rum and the molaſſes ſhould 
defray the whole expence of his cultivation, and that his ſugar 
ſhould be all clear profit. If this be true, for I pretend not to 
affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer expected to defray the eXpence | 
of his cultivation with the chaff and the ſtraw, and that the grain 
ſhould be all clear profit. We ſee frequently ſocieties of merchants 
in n London and other x trading Gens, purchaſe waſte lands in our 
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n colonies which re m to improve and cultivate with profit 0 A. r. 


and the uncertain returns, from the deſective amines of 
juſtice in thoſe countries. Nobody will attempt to improve and. 
cultivate 'in the ſame manner the moſt fertile lands of Scotland, 
Ireland, or the corn provinces of North America; though from 
the more exact adminiſtration of juſtice in theſe countries, more 
regular returns _ be n. 0 % 


In Virginia and Abel the oukivation of ——_ is pre- 
ferred, as more profitable, to that of corn. Tobacco might 
be cultivated with advantage through the greater part of Eu- 
rope; but in almoſt every part of Europe it has become a prin- 
cipal ſubject of taxation, and to collect a tax from every dif- 
ferent farm in the country where this plant might happen to be 
cultivated, would be more difficult, it has been ſuppoſed, than to 
levy one upon its. importation at the cuſtom-houſe.. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco has upon this account been , moſt abſurdly proba- 
bited through the greater part of Europe, which neceſſarily gives a 
fort of monopoly tothe countries where it is allowed; and as Vir- 
ginia and Maryland produce the greateſt: quantity of it, they ſhare 
largely, though with ſome competitors, in the advantage of this 
monopoly. The cultivation of tobacco, however, ſeems not to 
be ſo advantageous as that of ſugar. I have never even heard of 
any tobacco plantation that was improved and cultivated by the 
capital of merchants, who reſided in Great Britain, and our tobacco 
colonies ſend us home no ſuch wealthy planters as we ſee fre- 
quently ; arrive from our ſugar iſlands. Though from the preference 
given in thoſe colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effectual demand of Europe for 
tobacco is not compleatly ſupplied, it probably is more nearly ſo 
chan that for ſugar: And though the preſent price of tobacco is 


| one more than ſufficient to Pay the whole rent, wages and 
| | profit. 
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B 0 8 X profit ene for preparing and bringigg it to market, according 
| * * to the rate at which they are commonly paid in corn land; it muſt 
not be ſo much more as the preſent price of ſugar, Our tobaceo 
planters, accordingly, have ſhewn the ſame fear of the ſager-thuas- 
dance of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old vineyards in 
France have of the ſuper-abundance of wine, By act of aſſembly 
they have reſtrained its cultivation to ſix thouſand plants, ſuppoſed 
to yield a thouſand weight of tobacco, for every negro between 
ſixteen and ſixty years of age. Such a negro, over and above this 
quantity of tobacco, ean manage, they reckon, four acres of Indian 
corn. To prevent the market from being oyerſtocked-- too, they 
- kave ſometimes, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglas, 
(I ſuſpect he has been ill informed) * burnt à certain quantity 
of tobacco for every : negro, in the ſame manner as the Dutch 
are ſaid to do of ſpices. If ſuch violent methods are neceſſary to 
eep up the preſent price of tobacco, the ſuperior advantage of its 
culture over that of corn, af it ſtill has any, will n 
ef lang continuance. 


d is in this, manner that the rent of the cultivated 3 of 
ene the produce is human food, regulates the rent of the greater 
Part of other cultivated land. No particular produce can long 
afford leſs; beeauſe the land would immediately be turned 0 
another uſe: And if any particular produce commonly :affords 


more, it is becauſe the quantity of land vhich can be fitted for it is 
too ſmall to ſupply the effectual demand. — 


In. Europe corn is the principal. produce of land which ſerves 
immediately for human food. Except in, particular ſituations, 
therefore, the rent of corn land regulates in Europe that of all 
other cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the vineyards of 
France . nor the olive. Plantations of Italy. Except in Particular 


Dauglas's Summary, vol. ii. p. 37 2, 373. 


ſituations, 
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mtünlons, the value of thef&is' regulated by that of corn; in wicht C R T'A 7. 


the fertility of Britain is not WU inferior to that 'of 2 thoſe 


two countries. 


Ir in any country the common and favourite vegetable food of 
the people ſhould be drawn from a plant of which the moſt com- 


mon land, with the ſame or nearly the ſame culture, produced a 


much greater quantity than the moſt fertile does of corn; the 
rent of the landlord, or the ſurplus quantity of food which would 
remain to him, after paying the labour and replacing the ſtock of 
the farmer together with its ordinary profits, would: neceſſarily be 


much greater. Whatever was the rate at which labour was com- 


monly maintained in chat country, this greater ſurplus could always 
maintain a greater quantity of it; and conſequentiy enable the 
landlord to purchaſe or command a greater quantity of it. The 
real value of his rent, his real power and authority, his command 
of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life with which- the labour 


of other people could ſupply him, would neceſſarily be much 
greater. n 


Ace field produces a much greater quantity of food than the 
moſt fertile corn field. Two crops in the year from thirty to 
ſixty buſhels each, are ſaid to be the ordinary produee' of an 


acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, requires more labour, 


a much greater ſurplus remains after maintaining all that boar, 
In thoſe. rice countries, therefore, where. rice is the common and 
favourite vegetable food of the people, and where the cultivators 
are chiefty maintained: with it; x greater ſhare of this greater 
ſurplus ſhould belong to the landlord than in corn countries. In 
Carolina, where the planters, as in other Britiſh colonies, are gene- 
rally both farmers aud landlords, and where rent conſequently is 
confounded with profit, the cultivation of rice is found to be more 

| profitable 
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BO 25 profitable than chat of corn, though. their, fields produce only.:one = 
i crop in the year, and though, from the prevalence of the cuſtoms _ 
of Europe, rice is not there the common and favourite vegetable. ; 
food of the Ruſs 


. to | b 0 1 ant AT 
. riet Bd i is a e ak at whe 
6085 covered with water. It is 'uafit either for corn, or paſture, 
or vineyard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very uſeful to men: And the lands which. are fit for thoſe purpoſes, 
are not fit for rice. Even in the rice countries, therefore, the rent 
of rice lands cannot regulate the rent of the other cultivated land 
which, can never be m to nende ; 


Tu E food peduged; wy a eld of iqtagons is not ;nferion in quai- : 
tity to that produced by a field of rice, and much ſuperior to what 
is produeed by a field of Wheat. Twelve thouſand weight of 
potatoes from an acre of land is not a greater produce than two 
thouſand weight of wheat. The food or ſolid nouriſhment, in- 
deed, which can be drawn from each of thoſe two plants, is not 
altogether in proportion to their weight, on account of the watery 
nature of potatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of this 
root to go to water, a very large allowance, ſuch an acre of pota- 
toes will full produce ſix thouſand weight of ſolid nouriſhment, 
three times the quantity produced by the acre of wheat. An acre 
of potatoes is cultivated with leſs expence than an acre of wheat; 
the fallow which generally precedes the ſowing of wheat, more 
than compenſating the hoeing and other extraordinary culture 
which is always given to potatoes. Should this root ever become 
in any part of Europe, like rice in ſome rice countries, the common 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, ſo as to occupy the 
ſame proportion of the lands in tillage, which wheat and other ſorts 
I : | of int for human food do at achat, the ſame — of cul- 


tivated 


live by proſtitution, the ſtrongeſt men and the moſt beautiful wo- 
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vated land would maintain a much grester number of people, © A r. 
and the labourers being generally fed with potatoes, OT Wen. 


ſurplus would remain after replacing all the ſtock and main- 
taining all the labour employed in cultivation. A greater. ſhare 


of this ſurplus too would belong to the landlord; Population 


would increaſe, and rents would riſe much beyond what Ie are 
at peru | 


Tun land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for almoſt every other 
uſeful vegetable. If they occupied the ſame proportion of culti- 
vated land which corn does at preſent, they would regulate, in the 
4 


ame manner, che tent of the greater part of other cultivated 


In ſome parts of Lancaſhire it is pretended, I have been told, 


that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring people than 


wheaten bread, and I have frequently heard the ſame doarine 
beld in Scotland. Iam, however, ſomewhat doubtful of the truth 
of it. The common people in Scotland, who are fed with oat- 


meal, are in general neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo handſome as the ſame 
rank .of people in England, who are fed with wheaten bread. 
They neither work ſo well, nor look ſo well; and as there is not 
the ſame difference between the people of faſhion in the two coun- 
tries, experience woulg ſeem to ſhow, that the food of the com- 


mon people in Scotland is not ſo ſuitable to the human conſtitution | 


as that of their neighbours of the ſame rank in England. But 
it ſeems to be otherwiſe with potatoes. The chairmen, porters, 
and coalheavers in London, and thoſe unfortunate women who 


men perhaps in the Britiſh dominions, are ſaid to be, the greater 
part of them, from the loweft rank of people in Ireland, who 
are generally fed with this root. No food can afford a more de- 

Vol. I. | D d J | cilive 


| Pon 


BO # K cifive proof of its. iin quality, or of its _ Why ſuitable 
— to the health of the human conſtitution. 


cording to different circumſtances. 
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Ii 18 difficult to. pi elit alibi la the! your, and impol. 


ſible to ſtore them, like corn, for two or three years together. The 


fear of not being able to ſell them before they rot, diſcourages their 
cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief obſtacle to their ever becoming 
in any great country, hke bread, the principal vegetable food of Al 


the different ranks of the Wan poke | e in 
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Of the Frater of Land which ſometimes does, and leu does 
| not 5 affe ord Rent. | 


una food ſeems-to'be the oaly produce of Taid' whict 
always and neceſſarily affords ſome rent to the landlord. 
Other ſorts of produce ſometimes may and ſometimes may not, a0 


* 


3 food, eig and lodging are the two great wants of 
mankind. ; | 


LANp in its original rude ſtate can afford the materials of cloath- 
ing and lodging to a much greater number of people than it can 
feed. In its improved ſtate it can ſometimes feed a greater num- 


ber of people than it can ſupply with thoſe materials; at leaſt 
in the way in which they require them, and are willing to pay 


for them. In the one ſtate, therefore, there is always a ſuper- 
abundance of thoſe materials, which are frequently, upon that 

account, of little or no value. In the other there is often a ſcarcity, 
which neceſſarily augments their value. In the one ſtate a great. | 


part 


; , 
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part of them 1 is thrown away as uſeleſs, and ths price of what is uſed CH TA p. 


is conſidered as equal only to the labour and expence of fitting it for OY 


uſe, and can; therefore, afford no rent to the landlord.” In the 
other they are all made uſe of, and there is frequently a demand for 
more than can be had. Somebody is always willing to give more 
for every part of them than what is ſufficient to pay the expence of 


brioging them to market. Their price, therefore, can always afford 
ſome rent to the landlord. 


Tur ſkins of the larger animals were the original materials of 
cloathing. Among nations of hunters and ſhepherds, therefore, 
whoſe food conſiſts chiefly i in the fleſh of thoſe animals, every man, 


by providing himſelf with food, provides himſelf with the mate- 


rials of more cloathing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 


commerce, the greater part of them would be thrown away as | 


things of no value. This was probably the caſe among the hunting 
nations of North | America, before their country was diſcovered 
by the Europeans, with whom they now. exchange their ſurplus 
peltry, for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it ſome 
value. Tn the preſent commercial ſtate of the known world, the 
moſt barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land property is 
eſtabliſhed, have ſome foreign commerce of this kind, and find among 
their wealthier neighbours ſuch a demand for all the materials of 
cloathing, which their land produces, and which can neither be 
wrought up nor conſumed at home, as raiſes their price above what 
it coſts to ſend them to thoſe wealthier neighbours. It affords, 
therefore, ſome rent to the landlord. When the greater part of the 
highland cattle were conſumed on their own hills; the exportation of 
their hides made the moſt conſiderable article of the commerce of that. 
country, and what they were exchanged for afforded ſome addition 
to the rent of the highland eftates. The wool of England, which 


Dd 25. found 


in old times could neither be conſumed nor wrought up at home, 
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0.08 — tho then: woaldior and: more” induGriend comin 66 
— of Flanders, and its price afforded ſomething to the: reatiof the land ; 


which: produced it. In countries not bettey. cultivitedr than Eng- 
jand was then, or than the highlands of Scotland, ara now, adb 
which had no foreign commerce, the materials of eloathing would 
evidently be fo ſuper-abundant, that a great part of them would 
be thrown away as uſeleſs, and no part a afford * rent to the 
landlord. 


4 


* 


Tur materials of 1 cannot 3 be tranſported to 
ſo great a diſtance as -thoſe of cloathing, and do not ſo readily 


become an object of . foreign, commerce. When they are ſu⸗ 
per- abundant in the country which produees them, it fre- 
3 happens, even in the preſent commercial ſtate * the 
world, that they are of no value to the landlord. _ A good ſtone. 
quarry in the neighbourhood of London would. afford à con- 
ſiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it affords none. 
Barren timber for building is of great value in a populous and wWell- 
cultivated country, and the land which produces it, affords a con- 
fiderable rent. But in many parts of North America the land- 
lord would be much obliged to any body who would carry away 
the greater part of his large trees. In ſome parts of the highlands 
of Scotland the bark is the only part of the wood which, for want 
of roads and water-carriage, can be ſent to market. The timber 
is left to rot upon the ground. When the materials of lodging 
are fo ſuper-abundant, the part made uſe of is worth only the 
labour and expence of fitting it for that uſe, It affords no rent 
to the landlord, who generally grants the uſe of it to whoever 
takes the trouble of aſking. it. The demand of wealthier nations, 
however, ſometimes enables him to get a rent for it. The paving, 
of the ſtreets of London has enabled the owners of ſome. barren- 
rocks on the coaſt of Scotland to * a rent from what never af- 
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they could Swear and W 2 e 
N. , ; 


— are populbus, not in proportion to tlie number 
of people whom their produce can cloath' and lodge, but in pro- 
portion to that of thoſe whom it can feed. When food is pro- 
vided, it is eafy to find the neceſſary eloathing and lodging: Bur” 


though theſe are at hand, it may often be difficult to find food. 
In ſome parts even of the Britiſh dominions what is called A 
Houſe; may be built by one day's labour of one man. The ſimpleſt 
ſpecies of cloathing, the ſkins of animals, requires fomewhat more 
labour to dreſs and prepure them for uſe. They do not, however, 


hundredih or little more than a hundredth part of the labour of 
the whole year, will be ſufficient to provide them with ſuch cloath- 


ing and lodging as ſatisfy the” greater part of the people: All the 


other 'ninety-nine parts are frequently” no more than enough fo pro- 
vide them with food. 


e ide 8 improvement and cultivation of land the la- 


bour of one family can provide food for two, the labour of half the 


ſociety becomes - ſufficient” to provide food for the whole. The 
other half, therefore, or at leaſt the greater part of them, can be 


employed in providing other things, or in ſatisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankind. Cloathing and lodging, houſehold fur- 


niture, and what is called Equipage, are the principal objects of 
che greater part of thoſe' wants and fancies. The rich man con- 


ſumes no more food than his poor. neighbour. In quality it may 


be very different, and to ſelect and prepare it may require more 


labour and art; but in in quantity it is ** nearly che ſame. But 
| compare” 


requite a great dex. Among ſavage and barbarous nations, a 


forded any before. The” woods o6 Norway and ef the/couts-of CHAP; | 
the Baſtick,. find a murket in many parts: of Great: Britain which — 


— 
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1 compare the ſpacious palace and great wardrobe of the one, with 
— the hovel and the few rags.of the other, and you will be ſenſible 
that the difference between their cloathing, lodging and houſe- 
hold furniture, is almoſt as great in quantity as it is in quality. 
The deſire of food is limited in every man by the narrow capacity 
of the human ſtomach; but the deſire of the conveniencies and 
ornaments of building, . dreſs, equipage, and bouſhold furniture, 
ſeems to have no limit or certain boundary. T hoſe, therefore, 
who have the command of more food than they themſelves can 
L conſume, are always willing. to exchange the ſurplus, or, what 
is the ſame thing, the price of it, for gratifications of this other 
kind, What is over and above / ſatisfying the limited deſire, is 
given for the amuſement of thoſe deſires which. cannot be ſatisfied, 
but ſeem to be altogether endleſs. The poor, in order to obtain 
food, exert themſelves to gratify thoſe fancies of. the rich, and to 
obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the cheap- 
neſs and perfection of their work. The number of workmen in- 
creaſes with the increaſing quantity of food, or with the growing 
improvement and cultivation of the lands; and as the nature of 
their buſineſs admits of the utmoſt ſubdiviſions of labour, the 
quantity of materials which they can work up, . increaſes in a much 
greater proportion than their numbers. Hence ariſes a demand 
for every ſort of material which human invention can employ, 
either uſefully or ornamentally in building, dreſs, equipage, or 
houſhold furniture; for the foſſils and minerals contained in 
the bowels of the earth; the precious metals, and the precious 
ſtones. . 


4 


FooD is in this manner, not only the original force of rent, but 
every other part of the produce of land which afterwards affords rent, 
derives that part of its value from the improvement of the powers of 
labour in producing food by means of the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land. 


THOSE 
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Tos other parts of the produce of land, however, which C HA P. N 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in improved 


and cultivated countries, the demand for them is not always ſuch as 
to afford a greater price than what is ſufficient to pay the labour, and 


replace, together with its ordinary profits, the ſtock which muſt be 


employed in bringing them to market. Whether i it is or is not ſuch, 
"mm upon different circumſtances. 


, WHETHER a coal-mine, for example, can afford any rent, depends 
partly * its g and partly upon its ſituation. 


A MINE of any kind may be ſaid to be either fertile or barren, ac- 


cording as the quantity of mineral which can be brought from it by 


a certain quantity of labour, is greater or leſs than what can be brought 


by an equal quantity from the Crane part of other mines of the 
ſame kind. * | 


SOME e advantageouſly ſituated, cannot be n on 


account of their barrenneſs. The produce does not t pay the expence. 
They can afford either Nan nor rent. 


Tuxkx are ſome of which the produce is barely ſufficient to 
pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 


ſtock employed in working them. They afford ſome profit to the 


undertaker of the work, but no rent to the landlord. They can 
be wrought advantageouſly by nobody but the landlord, who being 


himſelf undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the 


capital which he employs in it. Many coal-mines in Scotland are 
wrought in this manner, and can be wrought in no other. The 
landlord will allow no body elſe to work them without paying ſome 
rent, and no EA can afford to Py. any; 


OTHER 
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| — not be wrought on account of their ſituation. A quantity of mineral 


not be fold. 
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- OTHER beni in che ſame eountry ſeffciently Fertile, can- 


ſufficient to defray the expence of working, could be brought 
from the mine by the ordinary, or even leſs than the ordinary 
quantity of laboyr: But in an inland country, thinly inhabited, 
and without either good roads or weren cen enn could 


* 


F aan 
be leſs wholeſome. The expence of coals, therefore, at the place 


where they are conſumed, muſt generally bs . leſs than | 
that of wood. | 


Tux price of wood again varies with the flate of agriculture, 
nearly in the ſame manner, and exactly ſor the fame reaſon, as the 
price of cattle. In its rude beginnings the greater part of every 
country is covered with wood, which is then a mere incumbrance of 
no value to the landlord, who would gladly give it to any body for 
the cutting. As agriculture advances, the woods are partly eleared 


by the progreſs of tillage, and partly go to decay in conſequence of 
the increaſed number of cattle. Theſe, though they do not increaſe 


in the ſame proportion as corn, which is altogether the acquiſition 
of human induſtry, yet multiply under the care and protection of 
men; who ſtore up in the ſeaſon of plenty what may maintain 
them in that of ſcarcity, who through the whole year furniſh them 
with a greater quantity af food than uncultivated nature provides 
for them, and who by deſtroying and extirpating their enemies, 
ſecure them in the free enjoyment of all that ſhe provides. Nu- 
merous herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through:the woods, 
though they do not deſtroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, ſo that in the courſe of a century or two the 
whole foreſt goes to ruin. The ſcarcity of wood then raiſes its 

Price. 
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price. It aſſords a govdd rent, and the landloru ſumetimes finds © OO 
that he can. fearce employ his: beſt lands more advantageouſly than 
in growing barren timber, of which the greatneſs of the profit. 

often compenſates the lateneſe of the returns. This ſeeins in — 
the preſent times to be nearly the ſtata of things. in ſeveral. parts | | = 
of Great Britain, where the profit of planting is found to be 1 
equal to that of either corn or paſture. The advantage which 
the landlord deri ves from planting, can no where: exceed, at leaſt 
for any conſiderable time, the: rent which: theſe: could afford him; 
and in an inland country which is highly cultivated, it will fre- 
quently not fall much ſhort of this rent. Upon the ſea-coaſt of a 
well improved country, indeed, if coals) can 'conveniently be had 
for fewel, it may ſometimes be cheaper io bring batren timber for 
building from leſs: cultivated- foreigu countries, than to raiſe it at 
home. In the new town of Edinburgh, built within theſe few 
* chere is . perhaps, b of . timber. 


Wag renn may be the price of wond, if that of coals i is buch, 
that the expence of a coal fire is nearly equal to that of a wood one, 
we may be affured, that at chat plate, and in theſe circumſtances, 
the price of coals is as high as it can be. It ſeems to be ſo in ſome 
of the inland parts of Erigland, particularly in Oxfordſhire, where 
it is uſual, even in the fires of the common people, to mix coals. 
and wood together, and where the difference im the ex pence of thoſe 
wn ⅛ IRON ny Oe. | | 


CoaLs, i in the coal countries, are every where much below this 
higheſt price. If they were nat, they could not bear the expence 

of a diſtant carriage, either by land or by water. A ſmall quantity 
only could be ſold, and the coal maſters and coal proprietors find 
it more for their intereſt to ſell a great quantity at a price ſome- 
what above the loweſt, than a ſmall quantity at the higheſt. The 

Vor. I. Ee moſt 
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— other mines in its neighbouthoodt Boch the proprietor and the 


together; others can. Owns FAN gi hell sa ch we 


time, is like that of all other commodities, the price which is 


undertaker of the work find, the one that he ean get a greater 


rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, by ſomewhat un- 


derſelling all their neighbours. Their neighbours are ſoon obliged 
to ſell at the ſame; price, though they cannot ſo well afford it, and 
though it always dimmiſhes, and ſometimes takes away altogether 
both their rent and their profit. Some works are abandoned al- 
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barely ſufficient to replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 
ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them to market. At a 
coal- mine for which the landlord can get no rent, but which he 


muſt either work himſelf or let it alone altogether, the ove. of | 


coals muſt denen be nearly about ah | of ang "Ws NEV 


£ 
3 - 0 


0 even ters! coals afford one, has WAR” Aa ſmaller 
ſhare in their price than in that of moſt other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land. The rent of an eſtate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is ſuppoſed to be a third of the groſs produce ; 
and it is generally a rent certain and independent of the occaſional 
variations in the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the groſs produce 
is a very great rent; a tenth the common rent, and it is ſeldom a 
rent certain, but depends upon the occaſional variations in the 


produce. Theſe are fo great, that in a country where thirty years 


purchaſe is conſidered as a moderate price for the property of a 


landed eſtate, ten years purchaſe is regarded as a good . for 
hut of a coal- mine. N 
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i to; be proprietor frequently depends 0 H 1 . 
as much upon ita ſituation. as upon its fœtility. That of a metallick rh wth 
Ware fertilitys anf. leſs upon ita cuation. 
| ecious metals, when ſeparated from 
the arez age Ia valuable that they: can gener generally bear the expence of 
a very Jong land, and of the, mo diftant ſeq carciage.); Their market |: P 


is nat conſned, to the countries. in the - peighbqurhood. of the, mine, 
but extends to the whole world. Ag „of 


artiele of commerce in Europe; the iron of Spain i in chat of C Chili 
and Peru,. The. ſilver of Peru finds its way, not only. to Europe, but 
from, Eurape. th, Ching Hora 201: a a ter gelitten 
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rei ir ger in Wet eftmorland.or Shropſhire can, have üg 
effect on, their price 2 Neweaſllies and t price in 105 Lionnoig 


2 xe produdions of ſuch. di 
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can have ike a6 Wl. 


tant 


can never be brought into competition with one bis hy But che 


ions of the moſt diſtant metallick-mines frequently may, . 
in ag common 7 53 The price, therefore, of the coarſe, and 
fill more that of the e precious metals, at the moſt fertile mines in 
the world, mult pry mere kfs affect their Brie vere 
other in it. The price of copper in Japan muſt; have ſom 
| ence, upon, its price. at- > the copper mines in, Europe. The e 
ſilver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour or gf, other.goods © 
which it will purchaſe there, muſt haye ſome influence on its price, PEP 
not only. at, the ſilver, mines of Europe, but. at..thoſe,, of China, 
After che diſcovery of the mines of Peru,. the ſilver,mines of Europe 
were, the greater part of them, ahandoned- The value of filver was 
fo much reduced that their produce could no lontzer pay the expence 
of working them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloaths, lodging 
and other neceflaries which were conſumed'in that operation. This g 
was the caſe too with the wines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and even N 
- en many pOFEry, ater the: ieren, of thoſe of Potoſi, | 
Fob . | Sea Tux T7 
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297 a Tur pries of every metal at brery wine, cbeteferef bdeg voi: 
wenn Haidlt 1s; ike” meaſure! ite prier at che meft frre mine! fl the 

world that is attublly widught,: it can at the greater Patt bf datt <6 | 
very little more Man pay the expence of working, and can" feltom 
afford a very high rent to the landlord. Renk, accordingly feems it 
the greater part: of mines to hae but a fmall Alte ia e price b the 
coarſe, and'a AI fmaller in that of thi presa tl metals. Labguf arid 
e the priate * of both. 91} 01 ehr 201 


it 277 ne to 971 


A vixTH part of we Wespe may be reckonel the avera 
rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, the moſt fertile that are khown in 


die world, as we 10 told by the Reverend Mr. Borlace, viee · warden 

of the ſtunnariet. Some, he ſays, afford more, and Tome 0 not 

afford fo much. A fixth part of the groſs. produice i is the rent too of 
ſeveral very Fertile lead mines in Scotland. mum 


5 010165 0701 16 470% * 19˙⁰ U 4B; 


I the Rlver mines of Peru, we are told 15 TEN and Una 
dhe proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledginent from 
the undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind the ore at: 
kis mill, paying him the ordinary multure or price of grinding. 
Fill 1736, indeed; the tax of the king of Spaih. amounted. to one 

fifth. of the ſtandard filver, which till then might be conſidered as the: 
xeal rent of the greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru, the richeſt; 
which have been known in the world: If there had been no tax: 
this fifth wouldinaturally have belonged'to the landlord, and many; 
mines might have been wrought which could not then be wrought. 
beeauſe they could not afford this tax. The tax of the duke of 
Cornwall upon tin is ſuppoſed to amount to more than five per cent. 
or one · twentiech part of the value ;. and whatever may be his pro- 
Portion; i it would naturally too belong to the Proprietor of the mine, 
if tin was duty free. But if you add one twentieth to one flxth, you 
will find that the whole average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, 
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was to the whole averuge tent of the filver mines of Peru, as thirteen C RA k b. 
to twelve. But the filver mines of Peru are not now able to pay — 
even this 10 rent, and the tax upon filver was, in 1736, reduced 
from one; fifth to one-tenth, Even this tax upon filver too gives 
more temptation to ſmuggling than the tax of oge-twentieth upon 
tin; and fmuggling muſt be much eaſier in the precious than in the- 
bulky commodity. The tax of the king of Spalt accordingty is faid: 
to be very ill paid, and that of the duke of Cortity 
Rent, therefore, it is probable,. makes a greatempa tt of the price of 


tin at the moſt fertile tin mines, than it does of fifver at the moſt 
Fertile ſilver mines in the world: After replacing the ſtock employ- 


ed in working thoſe different mines, together with its ordinary pro- 
fits, the reſidue which remains to the proprietor is greater it ſerme 
in che reer in the precious metal. 


Nze1THes are the profits of the undertakers of ſilver mines com- 
monly very great in Peru. The ſame moſt. reſpectable and well 
informed authors acquaint us, that when any perſon undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerſally looked upon as a man 
deſtined to bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that account ſhunned. 
and avoided by every body. Mining, it ſeems, is conſidered there 
in the fame” light: as here, as a lottery. in which the prizes do 


not compenſute the blanks, though the greatneſs of ſome. tempts- 
many ad venturers: to throw away their fortunes i in ſuch unproſperous- 


Projects. 5 5 


s- the ade however; derives a: confiderable- part of his: 
N from the produce of ſilver mines, the law in Peru gives 


every poſſible: encouragement to the diſcovery and workiag of new 

ones. Whoever diſcovers a new mine, is entitled to meaſure off 
two hundred and forty-ſix feet in length, according. to what he ſup- 
Poſes to. be the direction of the vein, and half as much in breadth... 
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of the duke of Cornwall has given occaſion to a regulation nearly f 
the ſame kind in that antient dutchy; In waſte and unincloſed lands 
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Ele becomes proprietor of this portion of the mine, and can-work it 


without paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. ©: The intereſt 


any perſon who diſcovers a tin mine, may mark out its limits to a 


certain extent, which 38 called bounding a mine. The bounder be- 


comes the real Praptictot of the mine, and may either work it im- 
ſelf,, or give it in leaſe to another, without the conſent! of the owner ' 
of the land, to .whom, however, a very ſmall acknowledgment muſt 


be paid uon, Why king it. In both regulations the ſacred rights of 
Private ee are Serien to the ſnppoſed: intereſts of we 
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"Fas Tame encouragement is. siven in. Peru to the diſcovery 5 
avorking of new gold mines; and in gold the king's tax amounts 
.only to a twentieth part of the ſtandard metal. It was once a, fifth, 
and afterwards a tenth, as. in Glver; but it was found that the work 
could not bear even the loweſt of theſe two taxes. If it is rare, how- 
ever, ſay the ſame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a perſon who 
has made his fortune by a ſilver, i it is fill much rarer to find one who 
has done fo By a gold mine. This twentieth part ſeems. to be che 
whole rent which is paid by the greater. part of the gold mines in 
Chili and Peru. Gold too is much more liable to be ſmuggled than 
even ſilver; not only on account of the ſuperior value of the metal 
An proportion to its bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in -which 
nature produces it. Silver is very ſeldom found virgin, but, like 


moſt other metals, is generally mineralized with ſome other body, 
from which it is impoſſible to ſeparate i it in ſuch quantities as will pay 


for the expence, but by a very Jaborious and tedious operation, 
which cannot. well be carried on but in workhouſes erected for 
the purpole, and therefore Expoſed to the inſpection ol the king 8 


| Fr Gold, on the congrar i almoſt always found virgin. It i 15 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes found in pieces of ſome bulk; and even when mixed © 1 3 r. 
in ſmall and almoſt inſenſible particles with ſand, earth, and other 2 
extraneous bodies, it can be ſeparated from them by a very ſhort 
and ſimple operation, which can be carried on in any private 
houſe by any body who is poſſeſſed of a ſmall quantity of mer- 
cury. If the king's tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon ſilver, 
it is likely to be much worſe paid upon gold; and rent muſt 
make a much ſmaller "oy of n N of gold, than even of ct 
of n 5 | by q 4 | 


"i 


Tx loweſt price at {which the precious metals can be ſbld, or 
the ſmalleſt quantity of other goods for which they can be ex- 
changed during any eonfiderable time, is regulated by the fame 
principles which fix the toweſt ordinary price of all other goods. 
The ſtock which muſt commonly be employed; the food, cloaths 
and lodging, which muſt commonly be conſumed: in bringing 
them from the mine to the market, determine it. It muſt at leaſt 
be ſüteient to replace that ſtock, with the ordinary profits. 


"Taz :; higheſt price, however, ſeems not to be neceſſarily deter- 
mined by any. thing but the actual ſcarcity or plenty of thoſe metals: 
themſelyes. It is not determined by that of any other commo- 

dity, 1 — the ſame manner as the price of coals is by that of wood, | 
beyond which no ſcarcity can ever raiſe it. Increaſe the ſcarcity 
of gold to a certain degree, and the ſmalleſt bit of it may become. 


more precious than a diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity 
of other goods. 


Tux demand for thoſe metals ariſes partly from their utility, and 
partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they are more uſeful 
than, perhaps, any other metal. As they are leſs liable to ruſt 
and impurity, they can more eaſily be kept clean; and the uten 
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d& ſils eicher of the table or che kitchen are often upon that. account; 

— more . agrecable when made of them. A. filver boiler is more. 
cleanly than à lead, copper, or tin one; and the ſame quality 

would render ai gold boiler, ill better then a ſilyer one. Their 

principal merit, however, ariſcs, from their boauty, which renders 

them peculiarly fit for the oruaments of dreſs and furgiture. No 

paint or dye can give ſo ſplendid a colour as gilding. The merit 
of their beauty id greatly enhanced by their ſcarcity. Wich che 

greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches con - 

ſiſts in the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never ſo com- 

pleat as when they appear 10 poſſeſs thoſe deciſive marks of 
opulence which, nobody can Foſſeſe dut chemſelves. In their eyes 
the merit of an Object Which is in any degree either uſeful or 
beautiful, ic greatly enhanced. by its ſcareity, or by the great 
labour which it requires to collect any conſiderable quantity of 
it, a labour which no body can afford to pay but themſelves. Such 
objects they are willing to purchaſe at a higher price than. things. 
much more beautiful, and uſeful, but more common. Theſe qua 
lities of utility, beauty, and ſcarcity, are the original foundation 
of the high price of thoſe metals, or of the great quantity of 
other goods for which they can every where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their being employed 
as coin, and was the quality which fitted them for that employ- 
ment. That employment, however, by occaſioning a new de- 
mand, and by diminiſhing the quantity which could be employed 
in any other way, may have afterwards we apes. to — up 
or increaſe their value. n F 
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Tux demand for. the. precious ſtones ariſes 1 from their 
beauty. They are of no uſe, but as ornaments; and the merit 
of their beauty is greatly enhanced by their ſcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and e of getting chem from the mine. Wages. 

and 
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and 00 accordingly make up, upon moſt . almoſt the C H Hs P, 
whole of their high price. Rent comes in but for a very ſmall ſhare; ws 


frequently for no ſhare; and the moſt fertile mines only afford any 


conſiderable rent. When Tavernier, a jeweller, viſited the dia- 


mond mines of Golconda and Viſiapour, he was informed that the 
ſovereign of the country, for whoſe benefit they were wrought, 
had ordered all of them to be ſhut up, except thoſe which yielded 
the largeſt and fineſt ſtones. The others, it ſeems, were to the 
proprietor not worth the working. 


As the price. both of the precious metals and of the precious 


ſtones is regulated all over the world by their price at the moſt | 


fertile mine in it, the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, not to its abſolute, but to what may be 
called its relative fertility, or to its ſuperiority over other mines of 
the ſame kind. If new mines were diſcovered as much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Potoſi as they were ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, the value 
of filver might be ſo much degraded as to render even the mines of 
Potoſi not worth the working. Before the diſcovery of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, the moſt fertile mines in Europe may. have afforded 
as great a rent to their proprietor as the richeſt mines in Peru do 
at preſent. Though the quantity of filver was much leſs, it 
might have exchanged for an equal quantity of other goods, and 
the proprietor's ſhare might have enabled him to purchaſe or com- 
mand-an equal quantity either of labour or of commodities. The 
value both of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue which 


they afforded beth to the publick and to the proprietor, might 


have been the ſame. 


Taz moſt abundant mines either of the precious metals or of the 
precious ſtones could add little to the wealth of the world. A pro- 
duce of which the value 1 18 principally derived from its ſcarcity, is 

Vol. I. | | ntl TS neceſſarily 
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BO 1 E neceſſarily degraded by its abundance. A ſervice of plate, and the 
— other frivolous ornaments of drefs and furniture, could be purchaſed 


for a ſmaller quantity of labour, or for a ſmaller quantity of com- 


modities ; and in this would confift the fole advantage which. the 
world could derive from that abundance. 


IT is otherwiſe in eſtates above ground, The value both of 
their produce and of their rent is in proportion to their abſolute, 
and not to their relative fertility, The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloaths, and lodging, can always feed, 


cloath, and lodge a certain number of people; and whatever may be 


the proportion of the landlord, it will always give him a propor” 

tionable command of the labour of thoſe people, and of the com- 
modities with which that labour can ſupply him. The value of 
the moſt barren lands is not diminiſhed by the neighbourhood of 
the moſt fertile. On the contrary, it is generally increaſed by it. 
The great number of people maintained by the fertile lands afford 
a market to many parts of the produce of the barren, which they 


could never have found 2 thoſe whom their own denne 
could maintain. 


WuAaTzVER increaſes the fertility of land in producing food, 
increaſes not only the value of the lands upon which the improve- 
ment is beſtowed, but contributes likewiſe to increaſe that of many 
other lands, by creating a new demand for their produce. That 
abundance of food, of which, in conſequence of the improvement 
of land, many people have the diſpoſal beyond what they them- 
ſelves can conſume, is the great cauſe of the demand both for the 
precious metals and the precious ſtones, 10 well as for every other 
conveniency and ornament of dreſs, lodging, houſhold furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only conſtitutes the principal part of the 
riches of the world, but it is the abundance of food which gives 

N « the 
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the principal part of their value to many other ſorts of riches. CHAP. 
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XI. 


The poor inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they were 5 


firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, uſed to wear little bits of gold as 
ornaments in their hair and other parts of their dreſs, They 
ſeemed to value them as we would do any little pebbles of ſome- 
what more than ordinary beauty, and to conſider them as juſt worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refuſing to any body who aſked 
them. They gave them to their new gueſts at the firſt requeſt, 
without ſeeming to think that they had made them any very valu- 
able preſent. They were aſtoniſhed to obſerve. the rage of the 
Spaniards. to obtain them; and had no notion that there could 
any where be a country in which many people had the diſpoſal of 


ſo great a ſuperfluity of food, ſo ſcanty always among themſelves, 


that for a very ſmall quantity of thoſe glittering baubles they would 
willingly give as much as might maintain a whole family for many 
years. Could they have been made to underſtand this, the paſſion 
of the Spaniards would not have * them. 


Pr 


05 the Variations in the Proportion between the reſpective Values of 
that Sort of Produce which always affords Rent, and of that which 
| ſometimes does and ſometimes does not afford Rent. 


H E increaſing abundance of food, in conſequence of in- 
creaſing improvement and cultivation, muſt neceffarily in- 
creaſe the demand for every part of the produce of land which is not 
food, and which can be applied either to uſe or to ornament. In 
the whole progreſs of improvement, it might therefore be expected, 
there ſhould be only one variation in the' comparative values of 
thoſe two different ſorts of produce. The value of that fort which 
lometimes does and ſometimes does not afford rent, ſhould con- 
ſtantly riſe in n. to that which always affords ſome rent. 
F f 2 ; As 
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BOOK, As art and induſtry adyance, the "materials of cloathing and lodg- 
3 ing, the uſeful foſſils and minerals of the earth, the precious metals 


and the precious ſtones ſhould gradually come to be more and 
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more in demand, ſhould gradually exchange for a greater and a 


greater quantity of food, or in other words, ſhould gradually be- 


come dearer and dearer. This accordingly has been tlie caſe with 
moſt of theſe things upon moſt occaſions, and would have been 
the caſe with all of them upon all occaſions, if particular accidents 


had not upon ſome occaſions increaſed the ſupply of r of them 
in a ſtill greater proportion than the demand. 


Taz value of a free - ſtone quarry, for example, will neceffarily 
increaſe with the increaſing improvement and population of the 
country round about it; eſpecially if it ſhould be the only one in- 
the neighbourhood. But the value of a filver mine, even though 
there ſhould not be another within a thouſand miles of i it, . will not 
neceſſarily increaſe with the i improvement of the country in which- 
it is ſituated. The market for the produce of a free-ſtone quarry 
can ſeldom extend more than a few miles round about it, and the 


demand muſt generally be in proportion to the improvement and, 
population of that ſmall diſtrict. But the market for the produce 


of a filver mine may extend over the whole known world. Unleſs 


the world in general, therefore, be advancing in improvement and: 
population, the demand for filver might not be at all increafed by 
the improvement even of a large country in the neighbourhood of 
the mine. Even though the world in general were improving, 
yet, if in the courſe of its improvement, new mines ſhould be diſ- 
covered, much more fertile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for filver would neceſſarily. increaſe, yet the. 
ſupply might increafe in ſo much a greater proportion, that the 
real price of that metal might gradually fall; that is, any given 
quantity, a pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 


purchaſe 
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purchaſe or command a ner and a ſinaller quantity of labour, or C H 115 P. 


exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of corn, the e | 
part of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. 


7 


THE great market for Gtver 3 is the cominercia] and civilized part 
of on world, 


Ir by the general progreſs of improvement the demand of this 
market ſhould increaſe, while at the ſame time the ſupply did not 
increaſe in the ſame proportion, the value of ſilver. would gradually 
iſe in proportion to that of corn. Any given quantity of filver 
would exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or, 
in other words, the average money price of corn would gradually 
become cheaper and cheaper. 


Ir, on the contrary, the fupply by ſome accident ſhould increaſe 
for many years together in a greater proportion than the demand, 
that metal would gradually become cheaper and cheaper; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn would, in ſpite of 
all improvements, gradually become dearer and dearer. 


Bor if, on the other hand, the ſupply of the metal ſhould increafe 
nearly in the ſame proportion as the demand, it would continue to 
purchaſe or exchange: for nearly the ſame quantity of corn, and the 
average money price of corn would, in ſpite of all improvements, 
continue very nearly the ſame. 


THESE three ſeem to exhauſt all the poſſible combinations of 
events which can happen in the progreſs of improvement ; and 
during the courſe of the four centuries preceding the preſent, if 
we may judge by what has happened both in. France and Great 
Britain, each of thoſe three different combinations ſeem to have 

taken. 


* 
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BOOK taken place in the European market, and nearly in the ame order_ 
. too in which I have here ſet them down. | 
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 Digraſſon concerning the Variations in the Value of Silver during the 
Courſe of the F our oy Centuries. | 


FIRST PER 10 . 


N 1350, and for ſome time before, the average price of the 

quarter of wheat in England ſeems not to have been eſtimated 
lower than four ounces of ſilver, 'Tower-weight, equal to about twenty 
ſhillings of our preſent money. From this price it ſeems to have 
fallen gradually to two ounces of ſilver, equal to about ten ſhillings 
of our preſent money, the price at which we find it eſtimated 
in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, and at which it ſcems to 
have continued to be eſtimated till about 1570. 


In 1350, being the 2 5th of Edward III, was enacted what is 
called, The ſtatute of labourers. In the preamble it complains 
much of the inſolence of ſervants, who endeavoured to raiſe their 
wages upon their maſters, > It therefore ordains, that all ſervants 
and labourers ſhould for the future be contented with the ſame 
wages and liveries (liveries in thoſe times ſignified, not only cloaths, 
but proviſions) which they had been accuſtomed to receive in the 
20th year of the king, and the four preceding years; that upon 
this account their livery wheat ſhould no where be eſtimated higher 
than ten-pence a buſhel, and that it ſhould always be in the option 
of the maſter to deliver them either the wheat. or the money. 
Ten-pence a buſhel, therefore, had in the 25th of Edward III,. 
been reckoned a very moderate price of wheat, ſince it required a 
particular ſtatute to oblige ſervants to accept of it in exchange for 

| their 
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their uſual livery of proviſions; and it had been reckoned a reaſonable C = 1 p. 


price ten years beſore that, or in the 16th year of the king, the term 


to which the ſtatute refers. But in the 16th year of Edward III, 

ten- pence contained about half an ounce of filver, Tower-weight, 
and was nearly equal to half a crown of our preſent money. Four 
ounces of ſilver, Tower-weight, therefore, equal to fix ſhillings and 
. eight-pence of the money of thoſe times, and to near twenty ſhil- 
lings of that of the preſent, muſt have been reckoned a moderate: 
price for the quarter of eight buſhels. 


THr1s ſtatute is ſurely a better evidence of what was reckoned im 


thoſe times a moderate price of grain, than the prices of ſome par- 


ticular years, which have generally. been recorded by hiſtorians and 


other writers on account of their extraordinary dearneſs or cheapneſs, 


and from which, therefore,. it is difficult to form any judgment con- 


cerning what may have been the ordinary price. There are, beſides, 


other reaſons for believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth. 
century, and for ſome time before, the common price of wheat was 
not leſs than four ounces of filver the quarter,. and that of other grain- 


in proportion. 


In 1309; Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguſtine's, Canterbury» 
gave a feaſt upon his inftallation day, of which William Thorn 
has preſerved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices of many 
| Particulars. In that feaſt were conſumed, 1, fifty: three quarters 
of wheat, which coſt nineteen. pounds, or ſeven ſhillings and two- 
pence a quarter, equal to about one and twenty ſhillings and ſix- 
| pence of our preſent money: 2dly, Fifty- eight quarters of malt, 
which coſt ſeventeen pounds ten ſhillings, or ſix ſhillings a. quarter, 
equal to about eighteen ſhillings of our preſent money: 3dly, 
Twenty quarters of oats, which coſt four pounds, or four ſhillings 
a quarter, equal to about twelve . of our preſent money. 

The 
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B'O 1 K The prices of malt and oats ſeem here to be higher than their ordi- 
ws nary proportion to the price of wheat. 
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THESE prices are not recorded on account of their extraordinary 


dearneſs or cheapneſs, but are mentioned accidentally as the prices 


actually paid for large quantities of grain conſumed at a feaſt ** 
was famous for its magnificence. 


IN 1 being the 51ſt of Henry III, was revived an ancient 


Natute called, The Aſſize of Bread and Ale, which, the king ſays 


in the preamble, had been made in the times of his progenitors ſome- 


time kings of England, It is probably, therefore, as old at leaſt 
as the time of his grandfather Henry II, and may have been as 


old as the conqueſt. It regulates the price of bread according as 


the prices of wheat may happen to be, from one ſhilling to twenty 
ſhillings the quarter of the money of thoſe times. But ſtatutes of 
this kind are generally preſumed to provide with equal care for all 
deviations from the middle price, for thoſe below it as well as for 
thoſe above it. Ten ſhillings, therefore, containing ſix ounces of 
ſilver, Tower- weight, and equal to about thirty ſhillings of our 
preſent money, muſt, upon this ſuppoſition, have been reckoned the 
middle prioe of the quarter of wheat when this ſtatute was firſt 
enacted, and muſt have continued to be ſo in the 51ſt of Henry 
HI. We cannot therefore be very wrong in ſuppoſing that the 
middle price was not leſs than one-third of the higheſt price at which 
this ſtatute regulates the price of bread, or than ſix ſhillings and 


eight-pence of the money of thoſe times, containing four ounces of | 
ſilver, Tower-weight. 


FroM theſe different facts, therefore, we ſeem to have ſome 
reaſon to conclude, that about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and for a conſiderable time before, the average or ordinary price 


of 
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of the quarter af wheat was not ſuppoſed to „d 
of ſilver tata 


n of the G to the W of 
the ſixteenth century, what was reckoned the reaſonable and mode- 
rate, chat is the ordinary or average price of wheat, ſeems to have 
ſunk gradually to about one-half of this price; ſo as at laſt to have 


fallen to about two ounces of filver Tower-weight, equal to about 
ten ſhillings of our preſent money. eee to be eſtimated at 


this Price til oe 1570. 


In the houſhold book of Henry, the Gfth earl of Northumber- 


land, drawn up in 1512, there are two different eſtimations of wheat. 


In one of them it is computed at fix ſhillings and eight pence the 
quarter; in the other at five ſhillings and eight=pence only. In 151 2, 


fix ſhillings and eight-pence contained only two ounees of filver 


T ower· weight, 0nd were an P ten ne of our preſent 
money. | | 


Fon the 25th of Edward III, to the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, during the ſpace of more than two hundred years, ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence, it appears from ſeveral different ſtatutes, 
had continued to be conſidered as what is called the moderate and 
reaſonable, that is the ordinary or average Price of wheat. The 
quantity of ſilver, however, contained in that nominal ſym Was, 
during the courſe of this period, continually diminiſhing, in con- 
ſequence of ſome alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increaſe of the value of ſilver had, it ſeems, ſo far compenſated 


the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the ſame nominal 


ſum, that the legiſlature did nat think it worth while to attend to 
this cir cumſtance. | 
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Tuvs in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might be exported 


L=— without a licence when the price was ſo low as fix ſhillings and 


eight-pence: And in 1463 it was enacted, that no wheat ſhould 
be imported if the price was not above fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
the quarter; The legiſlature had imagined; that when the price 
was ſo low, there could be no inconvenieney in exportation, but 
that when it roſe higher, it became prudent to allow of impor- 
tation. Six ſhillings and eight - pence, therefore, containing about 
the ſame quantity of ſilver as thirteen fhillings and four- pence of 
our preſent money, (one-third part leſs than the fame nominal ſum 
contained in the time of Edward III.), had in thoſe times been con- 


ſidered as what is _——_ the e and reaſonable up of 
wheat. vt #3 M4 SITY * 


Ix 1554. wi the 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary; and in 
by the iſt of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was in the et 


manner prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter ſhould exceed 
ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, which did not then contain two penny 
worth more ſilver than the ſame nominal ſum does at preſent. But | 
it had ſoon been found that to reſtrain the exportation at wheat 


till the price was fo very low, was, in reality, to prohibit' it altoge- 


ther. In 1562, therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation 
of wheat was allowed from certain ports whenever the price of the 
quarter ſhould not exceed ten ſhillings, containing nearly the ſame 
quantity of ſilver as the like nominal fum does'at preſent. T his 
price had at this time, therefore, been conſidered as what is called 


the moderate and reaſonable price of wheat. It agrees nearly with 
the eſtimation of the Northumberland book i in 1512. 


* 


THAT in France the average price of grain was, in the ſame 
manner, much lower in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, than in the two centuries preceding, has 


been 
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been obſerved both by Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and by the elegant O Hf P. 
author of the Eſſay on the police of grain. Its price, during the Cw 


ſame period, had probably ſunk in the . manner through the 
chen Part of bh 


| Tas wiſe; in the nw of ſilver in proportion to that of corn, 
may either have been owing altogether to the increaſe of the demand 
for that metal, in conſequence of increaſing improvement and cul- 
tivation, the ſupply in the mean time continuing the ſame as 
before: Or, the demand continuing the ſame as before, it may 


have been owing altogether to the gradual diminution of the ſupply; 


the greater part of the mines which were then known in the world, 
being much exhauſted, and conſequently the expence of working 
them much increaſed: Or it may have been owing partly to the 
one and partly to the other of thoſe two cireumſtances. In the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth centuries, the greater 
part of Europe was approaching towards a more ſettled form of go- 
vernment than it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages before. The inereaſe of 
ſecurity would naturally increaſe induſtry and improvement; and the 
demand for the precious metals, as well as for every other luxury 
and ornament, would naturally increaſe with the increaſe of riches. 
A greater annual produce would require a greater quantity of coin 
to circulate it; and a greater number of rich people would require a 
greater quantity of plate and other ornaments of filver, It is natural 
to ſuppoſe too, that the greater part of the mines which then ſup- 
plied the European market with ſilver, might be a good deal ex- 
hauſted, and have become more expenſive i in the working. They 
had been wrought many of them from the time of the Romans. 


| IT has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of thoſe 
who have written upon the prices of commodities in antient 
my that, from the Conqueſt, perhaps from the invaſion of 
G g 2 Julius 
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F 00K Julius Cæſur till the diſeovery of the mines of Anteries, the value 

| — of ſilver was continually diminiſhing. This opinion they' ſeem to 
have been led into, partly by the obſervatiotis which they had occaſion 

. to make upon the prices both of corn and of fome other parts of 

the rude produce of land; and partly by the popular notion, that 

as the quantity of ſilver naturally increaſes in every country 

with- the increafe of wealth, fo its value wer mg there quantity 


| * their obſervations upon the prices of corn, three KiGerent, « cans 
cumſtances ſeem froquendy, to have miſled them. 


Fixsr, In antient times almoſt all rents were paid i in Kind ; 
In a certain quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, &c. . It ſometimes. 
happened, however, that the landlord would Ripulate, that he 
ſhould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, either the annual 
payment in kind, or a certain ſum of money inſtead of it.. The 
price at which the payment in kind was in this. manner exchanged 
for a certain ſum of money, is in Scotland called the converſion 
price. As the option is always in the Jandlord to take either the 
ſubſtance or the price, it is neceſſary for the ſafety of the tenant, | 
that the converſion price ſhould rather -be below than aboye the 
average market price. In many places, accordingly, it is not much 
above one-half of this price. Through the greater part of Scotland 
this cuſtom ſtill continues with regard to poultry, and in ſome 
places with regard to cattle. It, might probably have continued 
to take place too with regard to corn, had not the inſtitution 
of the publick fiars put an end to it. Theſe are annual valu- 
ations, according to the judgment of an aſſize, of the average 
price of all the different ſorts of grain, and of all the dif- 
ferent qualities of each, according to the actual market price 
in every different county. This inſtitution. rendered it ſufficiently 
ſafe for the tenant, and much more convenient for the landlord, to 
convert 
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convert, as they call it; the corn rent, rather at what ſhould happen to 
be the price of the fiars of each year, than at any certain fixed price- 
But the writers who have eollected the prices of corn in antient times, 
ſeem frequently to have miſtaken what is called in Scotland the con- 


verſion price for the actual market price. Fleetwood acknowledges 


upon one occafion, that he had made this miſtake. As he wrote his 


book, however, for a particular purpoſe, he does not think proper 
to make this acknowledgement till after tranſcribing this converſion 
price fifteen. times. The price 1s eight ſhillings the quarter of 
wheat. This ſum in 1423, the year at which he begins with it, 
contained the ſame quantity of ſilver as ſixteen ſhillings of our pre- 
ſent money. But iu 1562, the year at which he ends with it, it con- 
tained no more than the ſame nominal ſum does at preſent. 


Sr cox v, They have been miſled by the ſſovenly manner in 
which fome antient ſtatutes of aſſize had been ſometimes tranſcribed 


by lazy copiers ;, and ſometimes ng actually compoled by the- 
legiſlature. 


THz andent ſtatutes of affize FR to Have I May with de- 


termining what ought to be tire price of bread and ale when the price 


of wheat and barley were at the loweſt, and to have proceeded gra- 
dually to determine what it ought to be, according as the prices of 
thoſe two ſorts of grain ffiould gradually riſe above this loweſt price. 
But the tranſcribers of thoſe ſtatutes ſeem frequently to have thought 
it ſufficient, to copy the regulation as far as the three or four firſt 
and loweſt prices; ſaving in this manner their own labour, and: 
judging, I ſuppoſe, that this was enough to ſhow what proportion 
ought to be obſerved in all higher prices. 


Tavs in the aſſize of bread: and ale, of the 5 iſt of Henry III. 
the price of bread was regulated according to the different prices of 
wheat;. 
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| | 800K wheat, from one ſhilling to twenty ſhillings the quarter, of the 
. noney of thoſe times. But in the manuſcripts from which all the 


different editions of the ſtatutes, preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead, 
were printed, the copiers had never tranferibed his regulation be- 
yond the price of twelve ſhillings. Several writers, therefore, being 
milled by this faulty tranſcription, very naturally concluded. that the 
middle price, or ſix ſhillings the quarter, equal to about eighteen 
ſhillings of our preſent money, was the ordinary or average price of 


wheat at that time. 


Ix the ſtatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly about the 
ſame time, the price of ale is regulated according to every ſixpence 
riſe in the price of barley, from two ſhillings to four ſhillings the 
quarter. That four fhillings, however, was not conſidered as the 
higheſt price to which barley might frequently riſe in thoſe times, 
and that theſe prices were only given as an example of the proportion 
which ought to be obſerved in all other prices, whether higher or 
lower, we may infer from the laſt words of the ſtatute z © et ſic 


* deinceps creſcetur vel diminuetur per ſex denarios.” The ex- 


preſſion is very flovenly, but the meaning is plain enough; 
<* That the price of ale is in this manner to be increaſed or di- 


a miniſhed according to every ſixpence riſe or fall in the price of 


6 barley.” In the compoſition of this ſtatute the legiſlature itſelf 
ſeems to have been as negligent as the copiers were 1n the tranſerip- 


: tion of the other. 


I an antient manuſcript of the Rogiam Majeſtatem, 2 an old 
Scotch law book, there is a ſtatute of 8 in which the price of 
bread is regulated according to all the different prices of wheat, from 
ten-pence to three ſhillings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an 
Engliſh quarter. Three ſhillings Scotch, at the time when this 
aſſize is ſuppoſed to have been enacted, were equal to about nine 


ſhillings 
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ſhillings ſterling of our preſent money. Mr. Rudiman ſeems » to © 1 
conclude from this, that three ſhillings was the higheſt price to — 
which wheat ever roſe in thoſe times, and that ten-pence, a ſhilling, 

or at moſt two ſhillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon con- 

ſulting the manuſcript, however, it appears evidently, that all theſe 

prices are only ſet down as'examples of the proportion which ought 

to be obſerved between the reſpective prices of wheat and bread. 

The laſt words of the ſtatute are, © reliqua judicabis ſecundum 

« præſcripta habendo reſpectum ad pretium bladi.” * You ſhall 

« judge of the remaining caſes _—_— to what is above writtew 

% having a reſpect to the price of corn,” 


THIRDLY, They ſeem to have been miſled too by the very low | 
price at which wheat was ſometimes fold in very antient times; 
and to have imagined, that as its loweſt price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price muſt likewiſe have 
been much lower. They might have found, however, that in thoſe 
antient times, its higheſt price was fully as much above, as its | 
loweſt price was below any thing that had ever been known in later 
times. Thus in 1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter 
of wheat. The one is four pounds fixteen ſhillings of: the money 
of thoſe times, equal to fourteen pounds eight ſhillings of that of the 
preſent ; the other is ſix pounds: eight ſhillings, equal to nineteen 
pounds four ſhillings of our preſent money. No price can be found 
in the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
which approaches to the extravagance of theſe. The price of corn, 
though at all times liable to variations, varies moſt. in thoſe tur- 
bulent and diſorderly ſocieties, in which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one part of the 
country from relieving the ſcarcity of another. In the diſorderly 
ſtate of England ' under the Plantagenets, who governed it from 
about the middle of the twelfth, till towards the end of the fifteenth 


» See his preface to Anderſon's Diplomata Scotiæ. 
century, 
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K century, one diftrid might be in plenty, while another at no great 
— diſtance, by having its crop deſtroyed either by ſome accident of the 
ſeaſons, or by the incurſion of ſame neighbouring baron, might be 
ſuffering all the horrors of a famine; and yet if the lands of ſome 

hoſtile lord were interpaſed between them, the one might not be 

able to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the other. Under the vigorous ad- 

- miniſtration of the Tudors, who governed England during the latter 

part of the fifteenth, and through the whole of the ſixteenth century, 


no baron was powerful enough to due to difturh the Publick 
ſecurity. 5 


Tus reader will nd et ld nd of thy chapter all the prices of 
wheat which have been collected by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, 
both incluſive, reduced to the money of the preſent times, and 
digeſted according to the order of time, into ſeven diviſions of 
twelve years each, At the end of each diviſion too, he will find 
the average price of the twelve years of which it.confiſts. In that 
long period of time, Fleetwood has been able to collect the prices 
of no more than eighty years, ſo that four years are wanting to 
make out the laſt twelve years. I have added, therefore, from the 
accounts of Eton .college, the prices of 1 598, 1599, 1600, and 
1601. It is the only addition which I have made. The reader 

will ſee that from the beginning of the thirteenth till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, the average price of each twelve 
years grows gradually lower and lower; and that towards the 
end of the ſixteenth century it begins to riſe again. The prices, 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to collect, ſeem to have 
been thoſe chiefly which were remarkable for extraordinary dear- 

| neſs or cheapneſs; and I do not pretend that any very certain con- 
cluſion can be drawn from them. 80 far, however, as they prove 
any thing at all, they confirm the account which I have been en- 
deavouring to give, Fleetwood himſelf, however, ſeems, with 
moſt other writers, to have believed, that during all this period the 


7 value 
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value of ſilver, in conſequence of its jnereaſing abundance, man CHAP. 


3 


| continually diminiſhing, The Prices of corn which he himſelf has 


collected, certainly do not agree with this apinion.' They agree 
perfectly with that of Mr. Duprè de St. Maur, and with that 
which I have been endeavouring to explain, Biſhop Fleetwood 
and Mr, Dupre. de St. Maur are the two authors who ſeem 
to have collected, with the greateſt diligence and fidelity, the 
prices of things in antient times, It is ſomewhat curious that, 
though their opinions are ſo very different, their facts, ſo far 
as they relate to the price of corn at leaſt, ſhould coincide ſo very 
exactly. | 


Iris not, however, ſo much from the low price of corn, as from 
that of ſome other parts of the rude produce of land, that the moſt 
judicious writers have inferred the great value of filver in thoſe very 


antient times. Corn, it has been ſaid, being a ſort of manufaQure, 
was, in thoſe rude ages, much dearer in proportion than the greater 


part of other commodities; it is meant, I ſuppoſe, than the greater 


part of unmanufactured commodities ; ſuch as cattle, poultry, game 
of all Kinds, &c. That in thoſe times of poverty and barbariſm 
theſe were proportionably much cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly 
true. But this cheapneſs was not the effect of the high value of ſil- 
ver, but of the low value of thoſe commodities. It was not becauſe 
ſilver would in ſuch times purchaſe or repreſent a greater quantity of 
labour, but becauſe ſuch commodities would purchaſe or repreſent a 
much ſmaller quantity than in times of more opulence and im- 
provement. Silver muſt. certainly be cheaper in Spaniſh America 
than in Europe; in the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of a long carriage 
both by land and by ſea, of a freight and an inſurance. One and 
twenty pence halifpenny ſterling, however, we are told by Ulloa, 
was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, the price of an ox 

VoL. I. 1708-0 choſen 


BOOK 


— ſterling,” we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a good horſe | 
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choſen from a herd of three or for hundred Sixteen Killings 


in the capital of Chili. In à country naturally fertile, but of 
which the far greater part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poul- 
try, game of all kinds, &. as they can” be acquired with a 
very ſmall quantity of labour, ſo they will purchaſe or command 
but a very ſmall quantity. The low money price for which' they 
may be”: ſold, is no proof that the real value of ſilver is 


there very high, but that the _ 1 valde of thioks > commodities is 
very low. 12182 In 1 6 


LaBOUR, it muſt always be remembered, and not any particular 
commodity: or ſett of -commodities, is the real meaſure aof the value 
both of ſilver and of all other mne | 
Bor in countries ' almoſt . or but „ Mü inhabited, Cite 
| wo game of all kinds, &c. as they are-theſpontaneous produc- 
tions of nature, fo ſhe frequently produces them in much greater 
quantities than the confumption of the inhabitants requires. In ſach 
a ſtate of things the ſupply commonly exceeds the demand, In dif- 
ferent ftates of ſociety, in different ſtages of improvement, therefore, 
ſuch commodities will repreſent, or be ODE: to, N different 
Cen: of labour. | 


5 4. 14 'FE", 
+H ls 3 * 4 


In every ſtate of ſociety, i in every ſtage of improvement, corn 18 
the production of human induſtry. But the average produce of 
every ſort of induſtry is always ſuited, more or leſs exactly, to 
the average conſumption ; the average fupply to the average demand. 
In every different ſtage of improvement, befides, the raifing of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate, will, at an average, 
require nearly equal quantities of labour; or what comes' to the 
fame thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; ; the continual in- 
ereaſe 
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cat of the productiye powers of labour in an improving late of © * r. 
cultivation, being more or. leſs counter- balanced by the continuallj / 


increaſing price of cattle, the principal inſtruments of agriculture. 
Upon all theſe accounts, therefore, we may reſt aſſured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every ſtate of ſociety, in every ſtage of 
improvement, more nearly repreſent, or be equivalent to, equal 
quanti ties of labour, than equal quantities of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, it has already been ob- 
ſerved, is, in all the different ſtages of wealth and improvement, a 
more accurate meaſure of value than any other commodity or ſett 
of commodities. In all thoſe different ſtages, therefore, we can 
judge better of the real value of ſilver, by comparing it with corn, 
than by comparing it with any other commodity, or r ſett of com- 
mote fe | 


Cor N, befides, or whatever elſe is the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people,” conſtitutes, in every civilized country, 
the principal part of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. In conſe- 
quence of the extenſion of agrieulture, the land of every country 
produces a much greater quantity of vegetable than of animal food, 
and the labourer every where lives chiefly upon the wholeſome 
food that is cheapeſt. and moſt abundant. Butcher's- meat, except 
in. the. moſt _ thriving. countries, or where labour is moſt highly 
rewarded, . makes but an inſignificant: part of his ſubſiſtence : 
poultry. makes a ſtill ſmaller part of it, and game no part of it. 
In France, and even in Scotland, where labour is ſomewhat 
better rewarded than in France, the labouring poor ſeldom eat 
butcher's - meat, except upon holidays, and other extraordi- 
nary occaſions. The money price of labour, therefore, de- 
pends much more upon the average money price of corn, the 
ſubſiſtence of the labourer, than upon that of butcher's- meat, or 
of any other part of the rude produce of land. The real value of 


H h 2 gold 
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B oo K gold and ſitver, therefore, the real quantity of labour which u can 
. purehaſe or command, depends much more upon the quantity of 


eorn which they can parchaſe or command, ON CO Ee | 
FT woe other pM eee tr "ADORE 41 


Sv cu fight . e upon the 1050 W corn 
ot of other commodities, would not probably have miſled fo many 
intelligent authors, had they not been influenced, at the ſame time, 


by the popular notion, that as the quantity of filver naturally in- 


creaſes in every country with the increaſe of wealth, fo its value 
diminiſhes as its quantity re Tine notion, n ſeems 


9 ee in 


Tur quantity of * precious ende may e in any country 
from two different cauſes: either, firſt, from the increaſed abun- 
dance of the mines which ſupply it; or, - ſecondly, from the increaſed 


wealth of the people, from the increaſed produce of their annual 


labour. The firſt of theſe cauſes is no doubt neceſſarily connected 
with the diminution of the value of the precious metals; but the 
ee is not. 7 

Wurx more abundant mines are diſeovered, a greater quantity 
of the precious metals is brought to market, and the quantity of 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life for which they muſt be 
exchanged being the ſame as before, equal quantities of the metals 
muſt be exchanged for ſmaller quantities of commodities. ' 80 far, 
therefore, as the increaſe of the quantity of the precious metals in 
any country ariſes from the increaſed abundance of the mines, it is 
neceſſarily connected with ſome amen of their value. 


| Wann, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increaſes, 
when the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually greater 
4 | and 
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and beser a greater quantity of coin becomes neceſſary in * REN 
to circulate a greater quantity of commodities; and the people, — 
as they can afford it, as they have more commodities to give for it, 
will naturally purchaſe à greater and a greater quantity of plate. 
The quantity of their coin will increaſe from neceſſity; the quantity 
of their plate from vanity and oſtentation, or from the ſame reaſon 
that the quantity of fine ſtatues, pictures, and of every other 
luxury and curiofity, is likely to increaſe among them. But as 
ſtatuaries and painters are not likely to be worſe rewarded in times 


of wealth and profperity; than in times of poverty and Es. 
fo gold and fer arc not likely to be worſe paid for. 


Tur price of gold and ilver, when the accidental diſcovery of 
more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally. riſes 
with the wealth of every country, ſo, whatever be the ſtate of 
the mines, it is at all times naturally higher in a rich than ina 
poor country. Gold and filver, like all other commodities, na- 
turally ſeek the market where the beſt price is given for them, and 
the beſt price is commonly given for every thing in the country 
which can beſt afford it. Labour, it muſt be remembered, is 
the ultimate price which is paid for every thing, and in countries 
where labour is equally well rewarded, the money price of labour 
will be in proportion to that of the ſubſiſtenee of the labourer. 
But gold and filver will naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
ſubſiſtence in a rich than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with ſubſiſtenee, than in one which is but indifferently ſup- 
phed with it. If the two countries are at a great diſtance, the dif- 
ference may be very great; becaufe though the metals naturally 
fly from the worſe to the better market, yet it may be difficult to 
tranſport them in ſuch quantities as to bring their price nearly to 
a level in both. If the countries are near, the difference will be 
ſmaller, and may ſometimes be ſcarce -perceptible ; becauſe in this 
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B,0.0'K) cafe. the tranſportation will be eaſy. China is. a much richet'coun- 
| ru try than any part of Europe, and the difference between the price of 
ſubſiſtence in China and in Europe is very great. Rice in China 


is much cheaper than wheat is any where in Europe; England 


is a much richer country than Scotland; but the difference between 


the money price of corn in thoſe” two countries: is much ſmaller, 
and is but juſt perceptible, _ In proportion to the quantity or 
meaſure, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal cheaper 
than Engliſh ; but in proportion to its quality, it is certainly ſome- 


What dearer. Scotland receives almoſt every year very large ſup- 


plies from England, and every commodity muſt commonly be 
ſomewhat dearer in the country to which it is brought than in 
that from which ir comes: ' Engliſh corn, therefore, muſt 'be dearer 
in Scotland than in England, and. yet in proportion to its quality, 
or to the quantity and goodneſs of the flour or meal which can 
be made from it, it cannot commonly be ſold higher there than 
the Scote orn Walen comes to macket i in nenden * 17 4 


TER Gckerenee between the money price 4 Abour 5 in i China Lad 


ia Europe, is ſtill greater than that between the money price of 


ſubſiſtence; becauſe the real recompence of labour is higher in 
Europe than in China, the greater part of Europe being in an 
improving ſtate, while China ſeems · to be ſtanding ſtill. The mo- 
ney price of labour is lower in Scotland than in England, becauſe 
the real recompence of labour is much lower; Scotland, though 

advancing to greater wealth, advancing much more ſlowly than 

England. The frequency of emigration from Scotland, and the ra- 
rity of it from England, ſufficiently prove that the demand for la- 
bour is very different in the two countries. The proportion between 
the real recompence of labour in different countries, it muſt be re- 
membered, is naturally regulated, not by their actual wealth or po- 


verty, but by their advancing, ſtationary, or declining condition. 


. GoLD 
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GoL ad filver, as they are naturally of the greateſt value among 0 3 P. 
, the richeſt, fo they are naturally of the leaſt value among the pooreſt wm 


nations. Among means the pooreſt of all nous; they - are of 
ſcarce any value. *E 


IN great towns corn is always dearer than in remote parts of 
the country. This, however, is the effect, not of the real cheap- 
neſs of ſilver, but of the real dearneſs of corn. It does not coſt. 
leſs labour to bring ſilver to the great town than to the remote 
parts of the country; but it coſts a great deal more to bring corn. 


In ſome very rich and commercial countries, ſuch as Hol- 

land and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the ſame reaſon _ 

| that it is dear in great towns. They do not. produce enough to 
maintain their inhabitants. They are rich in the induſtry and ſkill of 
their artificers and manufacturers; in every ſort of machinery which 
can facilitate and abridge labour; in ſhipping, and in all the other 
inſtruments and means of carriage and commerce : but they are 
poor in« corn, which, as it muſt be brought to them from diſtant 
countries, muſt, by an addition to its price, pay for the carriage 
from thoſe countries. It does not coſt leſs labour to bring ſilver to 
| Amſterdam than to Dantzick ; but it coſts a great deal more to 
bring corn. The real coſt of ſilver muſt be nearly the ſame in 
both "Rk ; but that of :orn muſt be very different. Diminiſh 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the territory of Genoa; 
while the number of their inhabitants remain the ſame: diminiſh 
their power of ſupplying themſelves from diſtant countries; and 
| the price of corn, inſtead of finking with that diminution in the 
quantity of their filver, which muſt neceſſarily accompany this de- 
clenſion either as its cauſe or as its effect, will riſe to the price of 
a famine. When we are in want of neceſſaries we muſt part with 
all ſuperfluities, -of which the value, as it riſes in times of opulence 
and 1 ſo it ſinks. in times of poverty and diſtreſs. It is. 
otherwiſe: 
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* 00 K otherwiſe with necefſariess Their real price, the quantity of 
- labour which they can purchaſe or command, riſes in times of 


| ſperity, which are always times of great abundance; for they 


is a We ſilver is daily a Abit. 


poverty and diſtreſs, and ſinks in times of opulence and pro- 


could not otherwiſe be times of opulence and e Bok 


— 


WHATEVER, therefore, may have been hs increaſe 1 in the quan- 


tity of the precious metals, which, during the period between' the 
middle of the fourteenth and that of the, ſixteenth century, 


aroſe from the increaſe of wealth and im provement, it could have 
no tendency to diminiſh their value either in Great Britain, or 


in any other part of Europe. If thoſe who have collected the 


prices of things in ancient times, therefore, had, during this pe- 
riod, no reaſon to infer the diminution of the value of ſilver, from 


any obſervations which they had made upon the prices either of 
corn or of other commodities, they had ſtill leſs reaſon to infer it 
from any ſuppoſed increaſe of wealth and improvement. 


SECOND P'ERIO D. 


UT how various ſoever may have been the opinions of the 
learned concerning the progreſs of the value of ſilver during 
this firft period, they are unanimous concerning it — the 
ſecond. 


Fxou about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about ſe- 
venty years, the variation in the proportion between the. value of 
ſilver and that f corn, keld a quite oppoſite courſe. Silver ſunk 
in its real value, or would exchange for a ſmaller quantity of la- 
bour than before; and corn roſe in its nominal price, and inſtead 
RES cute of 


Fx 


| \comes out to have been x1. 168. 10d, 3. 
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either about the fact, or about the cauſe of it. The greater part of 


Europe was, during this period, advancing in induſtry and im- 
ptoyement, and the demand for ſilver muſt eonſequently have been 


inereaſing. But the increaſe of the ſupply had it ſeems, ſo far 


exceeded that of the demand, that the value of that metal ſunk 
conſiderably. The diſcovery of the mines of America, it is to 
be obſerved, does not ſeems to have had any very ſenſible effect 
upon the prices of things in England till after 1570 though 
even the mines of Potoſi had been diſcovered more than * 
* before. nr ES Rel r ee ene 
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quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, ap- 


en from the accounts of Eton College, to have been al. 4s. 
6d. r. From which ſum, neglecting the fraction, and deducting 
a ninth, or 48. 7d. 2, the price of the quarter of eight buſhels 
And from this ſum, 
neglecting: likewiſe the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 48. 1d. 325 
for the difference between the price of the beſt wheat and that of 
the middle wheat, the price of the middle wheat comes out to have 
been about 11. 128. 8d. 3, or r about ſix ounces and one-third of an 


* 


ounce of ſilver. N 0 12 k 
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been the ſole cauſe of this diminution in the value of ſilver in pro- 
portion to that of corn. It is accounted; for accordingly in the 
ſamę manner by every body; and there never has been any diſpute 


"I 


% 
= 
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4 4 cothindaly fold for about two ounersiof filver the quarter, en AP, 
or abobt'ten ſhillings of, lle pteſent money, came to be ſold for fix — 
and eight oubcesof ſilver the quartery en al and — 
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Brom 1621 . 1636, both inchaſive, the average price of the ſame 
wn meaſure of the beſt wheat at the ſame, market, appears, from the fame 
accounts, to haye been ak. 06, from which making the like deduc- 


tions as in the foregoing caſe, che average price of the: quarter of 
eight buſhels of middle wheat comes out to have been 11. 1 m__ 8. Pot 
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ETWEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the effeck of the 
diſcovery of the mines of America in reducing the value of filver, 


appears to-have been compleated, and the value of that metal ſeems 


about that time. 


| tame 


never to have ſunk lower in proportion to that of corn than it was. 
It ſeems to have riſen ſomewhat i in the courſe of 


the pr reſent century, and it had probably IOW to do fo even n ſome 
before the cet We Blk 7 


Inder * to 1700, boch incluſ ive, being the 1 aft 
years of the laſt century, the average price of the quarter of nine 


— 


fame accounts, to have been 2 l. 128. od. 4; which is only 18. Od. 7 . 


dearer than it had been during the ſixteen years | before. But in 
the courſe of theſe ſixty- fur years there happened two events- 


which muſt have produced a much greater ſcarcity of corn than 


what the courſe of the ſeaſons would otherwiſe have occaſioned, and 
which, therefore, without ſuppoſing any further reduction in the 
value of ſilver, will much more than account for this VEE ſmall en | 
hancement of Pries. 


Tus firſt of theſe events wis the civil war, which, by iſcourtgs 
ing tillage and interrupting commerce, muſt have raiſed the price 


of 
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Fa twiite; the cours of the ſeaſons would otherwiſe CHAP. 
have. occaſioned. It muſt have had this effect more or leſs at all — 


dee different markets in the kingdom, but particularly at thoſe in 


the neighbourhood of London, which require to be ſupplied from 
the greateſt diſtance. In 1648, accordingly, the price of the 


beſt wheat at Windſor market, appears, from the ſame accounts, 
to have been 4. 58. and in 1649 to have been 41. the quarter of | 
nine buſhels. The exceſs of thoſe two years above 21. tos. (the 


average price of the ſixteen years preceding 1637) is 31. 5s.; which 
divided among the fixty-four laſt years of the laſt century, will 
alone very nearly. account for that ſmali enhancement of price which 


higheſt, are by no means the only bob. prices which ſeem 9 
been dn ol the civil wars. 


) 


Tur ſecond event was che bannen upon the exportgtion of coru 


N gte in 1688. The bounty, it has been thought by many 


people, by encouraging tillage, may, in a long courſe of years, 
have occaſioned a greater abundance, and conſequently a greater 
cheapneſs'of corn in the home-market than what would otherwiſe 
have taken place there. How far the bounty could produce this 


effect at any time, I ſhall examine hereafter; I ſhall only obſerve at 


preſent, that between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to produce any 
ſuck effect. During this ſhort period its only effect muſt have been, 
by encouraging the exportation of the ſurplus produce of every year, 
and thereby hindering the abundance of one year from compen- 
ſating the ſcarcity of another, to raife the price in the home-market. 


The ſcarcity which prevailed in England from 1693 to 1699, both 


incluſive,” though no doubt principally owing to the badneſs of the 
ſeaſons, and, therefore, extending through a conſiderable” part of 
Europe, . muſt have been ſomewhat enhanced by the bounty. In 
1699, accordingly, the further r of corn Was prohibited 


for nine months. 


I 1 & | THERE 


ſeems to have taken place in them. Theſe, however, though the 
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Ann us u ie event which NINE in the courſe of the ſame 


— period, and which, though it could not oceaſion any ſcareity of corn, 


nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantity of ſilver which 


was uſually paid for it, muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned ſome aug- 


mentation in the nominal ſum. This event was the great debaſe- 
ment of the ſilver coin, by clipping and wearing: This evil had begun 
in the-reign-of Charles II. and had gone on continually increaſing 
till 1695 at which time, as we may learn from Mr. Lowndes, the 
current ſilver coin was, at an average, near five and twenty per cent; 
below its ſtandard value. But the nominal ſum whictr conſtitutes 


the market price of every commodity is neceſſarily regulated, not 


fo much by the quantity of ſilver, which, according to the ſtandard; 
onght to be contained in it, as by that which, it is found by experience; 
actually is contained in it. This nominal. ſum, therefore, is neeeſs 
farily higher when the coin 1s much debaſed by clipping and Wear-- 


ings than wud near to its: ſtandard value. 


In the Fai. of the preſent 3 the filver. coin has: not. at 
any time been more below its ſtandard weight than it is at preſent. 
But though very much defaced; its value has been kept up by that 
of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. For though before the 
late re- coinage, the gold coin was a good deal defaced | too, it was 
leſs ſo than the ſilver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of 
the ſilver coin was not kept up by the gold coin; a/ guinea then 
commonly exchanging for thirty ſhillings of the worn and clipt 
ſilver. Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price of ſilver 


bullion was ſeldom higher than five ſhillings and ſeven-pence an 
- ounce, which is but five · penee above the mint price. But 1 in 1695, 


the common price of ſilver bullion was fix ſhillings. and five-pence 


an ounce , which is fifteen-pence above the mint price. Even be- 


fare the late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, ns and 


* Lowndes's Eſſay on the Silver Coin, p. 68. 
filver 
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filver together, when compared with filver bullion, was not "Wi (© H,4 AP. 
poſed to be more than eight per cent. below its ſtandard. value. een 


In 1695, on the contrary, it had been ſuppoſed to be near 
five and twenty per cent, below that value. But in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, that is immediately after the 


great re- coinage in King William's time, the greater part of the 
eurrent ſilver coin muſt have been till nearer to its ſtandard 


weight than it is at preſent. In the courſe of the. preſent 
century too there has been no great publick calamity, ſuch as 
the civil War, which could either diſcourage tillage or interrupt 
the interior commerce of the country. And though the. bounty, 
which has taken place through the greater part of this century, 
muſt always raiſe the price of corn ſomewhat higher than it 
otherwiſe: would be in the actual ſtate of tillage; yet, as in 
the courſe: of this century the bounty has had full time to 


produce all the good effects commonly imputed to it, to en- 
courage tillage, and thereby to inereaſe the quantity of corn in 
the home market, it may, upon the principles of a ſyſtem which I ſhall 


explain and examine hereafter, be ſuppoſed to have done ſomething to 
lower the price of that commodity the one way, as well as to raiſe it the 


other. It is by many people ſuppoſed to have done more, In the ſixty- 


four firſt years of the preſent century accordingly, the average- 


price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor 
market, appears; by the accounts af Eton College, to have been 


21. 08, 6d. £*,, which is about ten ſhillings and ſixpence, or 


Tr. 


more than five and twenty per cent. cheaper than it had been 


during the ſixty-four laſt years of the laſt century and about 
nine ſhillings and ſix- pence cheaper than it had been during the ſix- 


teen years preceding 1636, when the diſcovery of the abundant mines 
of America may be ſuppoſed to have produced its full effect; and 


about one ſhilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty-ſix 
years preceding 1620, before that diſcovery can well be ſuppoſed 


to have produced its. full effect. According to this account, the- 


I. 
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Srerage price of middle ebe, during theſe Ruty-Wür in 8 


* 


— of the preſent century, comes out to have been about W 0 | 


proportion to that of corn during the courſe of the preſent century, 
and it had probably auen to do ſo even ſome time before the end of 7255 


ſhillings the quarter of eight buſhels. i Yer 


— 


Tux value of ſil ver, dats 3 to Os riſen FIRE in 


15 1687, the price of the quarter of nine - buſhels of the beſt 
wheat at Windſor market was 11. 5%. 2d. the loweſt price. at 
which it had ever been from 1395. 


In 1688, Mr. 8 King. 2 a man famous for his — 9 


ledge in matters of this kind, eſtimated the average price of 
wheat in years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 38. 6d. 


the buſhel, or eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter. The grow- 
er's price I underſtand. to be the ſame with what is ſometimes called 

the contract price, or the price at which a farmer contracts for a 

a certain number of years to deliver a certain quantity of corn to 
a dealer. As a contract of this kind ſaves the farmer the ex- 
pence and trouble of marketing, the contract price is generally 
lower than what is ſuppoſed to be the average market price. 
Mr. King had judged eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter to 
be at that time the ordinary contract price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the ſcarcity occaſioned by the late extraordinary 
courſe of bad ſeaſons, it was, I have been aſſured, the ordinary con- 


tract * in * common years. 


_ 4 


In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bote upon the ex- 


portation of corn. The country gentlemen, who then compoſed a 


ſtill greater proportion of the legiſlature than they do at preſent, 
| EL Bs e | - - '- had 
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Jad fole that the money Price of corn was falling: | The bounty CHAR. 
was an expedient to raiſe it artificially to the high price at which . 
it had frequently been ſold in the times of Charles I. and II. It 
was to take place, therefore, till wheat was ſo high as forty-eight 
ſhillings the quarter; that is twenty ſhillings, or ths dearer 
than Mr, King had in that very year eſtimated the grower's price 
to be in times of moderate plenty. If his calculations deſerve any 
part of the reputation which they have obtained. very univerſally, 
eight and forty ſhillings the quarter was a price which, without 
fome ſuch expedient as the bounty, could not. at that time be 
expected, except in years of extraordinary ſcarcity, But the 
government of King William was not then fully ſettled. It was 
in no condition to refuſe any thing to the country gentlemen, 
from whom it. was at that very time ſoliciting the firſt eſtabliſh» 


ment. of the annual land- tax. 


Tux value of ſilver, Hlicrefore, in proportion to that of corn, 
had probably riſen ſomewhat before the end of the laſt century; 
and it ſeems to have continued to do ſo during the courſe of the 
greater part of the preſent; though the neceſſary operation of 
the bounty muſt have hindered that riſe from being ſo ſenſible- 
as it e would have been in the actual ſtate of tillage. b 


IN. plentiful years the hid; by occafioning an me 
exportation, neceſſarily raiſes the price of corn above what it 
otherwiſe would be in thoſe years. To encourage tillage, by keep- 
ing up the price of corn even in the moſt Fe years, was the: 
avowed end of the inſtitution. 


IN years of great ſcarcity, indeed, the, ts has generally: 
been ſuſpended. It muſt, however, have had ſome effect even: 


upon. the prices of many ' of thoſe Years. By the extraordinary: 
exportation: 
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BOOK _ibportation which it occaſions in years of plenty, it miſt Fre 

— quently hinder the plenty of one year from — the 
"ROE A e 

Born in years 41 git and in years of ſcarcity, PEN TR the 

tent raiſes the price of corn above what it naturally would be 


% 


in the actual fate of tillage. If, during the fixty-four firſt years 
of the preſent century, therefore, the average price has been lower 
chan during the fixty-four laſt years of the laſt century, it muſt, in 


- the ſame ſtate of tillage, have been much more ſo, bad i it not been 
for this Nane of the bounty. 


9 o 


Bor without the bete it may be faid, the ſtate of alice 

- . would not have been the ſame. What may have been the effects 
of this inſtitution upon the agriculture of the country, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain hereafter, when 1 come to treat particularly 


of bounties. I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that this riſe in the 
value of filver, in proportion to that of corn, has not been 


peculiar to England. It has been obſerved to have taken place 
in France during the ſame period, and nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion too, by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious col- 


lectors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupre de Se. Maur, Mr. 


Meſſance, and the author of the Eſſay on the police of grain. 
But in France, till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law pro- 
hibited; and it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe that nearly the ſame- 
diminution of price which took place in one country, notwithſtand · 
ing this prohibition, ſhould in another be owing to the extraordinary 
encouragement given to exportation. 


Ir would be more proper perhaps to | aber. this variation 
in the average money price of :orn'as the effect rather of ſome- 
gradual nie in the real value of ſilver in the European market, 

| than 
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than or any fall in che real averige value of corn. Corn, it has 
already been ohſerved, is at diſtant periods of time a more accurate 
meaſure of value! than either ſilver or: perhaps any other commo- 
dity. | When after the diſcovery of the: abundant mines of America, 
corn roſe to thret and four times its former money price, this change 
was univerſally aſcribed; not to any riſe in the real; value of corn, 
but to a fall in the, real value of ſilver. If during the ſixty-four 
firſt years of the preſent century, therefore, the average money price 
of corn bas fallen ſomewhat below what it had been during the 
greater part 0 the laſt century, we ſhould'i in the ſame manner ints 


FS 31 


pute this, change, not to any fall in in the real value of corn, but to 
ſome riſe 3 in the real value of filver i in the European wartet. 186 


ans Eiter Nil „ Atta 


Tur high price of corn during theſe ten or twelve wanted paſt, 
indeed, has occaſioned a ſuſpicion' that the real value of ſilver ſtill 
continues to fall in the Et ropea in” narket: © This high price of 
corn, however, ſeemb dee to have been the effect of the extra- 
ordinary unfayourablebet of the ſeaſons; and ought therefore to be 
regarded, not as 4 permanent, but as a tranſitory | and occafional | 
event. The feaſons for thele ten or twelve years paſt have been 
unfavourable through the greater” part of Europe; and the dif- 
orders of Poland have very miich"incteaſed the ſcarcity in all thoſe 
countries, which, in dear Fears, uſed to be ſupplied from that 
market. 80 long a courſe of bad ſeaſons, though not a very 
common event, is by no means a ſingular. age; 4 And. whoever | has 
enquired, much into dhe hiſtory of the prices, of corn in former | 
times; will be at no loſs to recollect ſeveral, other examples of the 
ſame kind. Ten years of extraordinary ſcarcity, beſides, are not 
more wonderful than ten years of extraordinary plenty. The low 
price of corn from 1741 to 1750, both incluſiye, may very well 
be ſet in oppoſition to its; high price during, theſe laſt eight or ten 
years. From 1741 to 1 7.5% the average price, of the quarter of 


4 ab 4 #434 L— „ * 
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BOOK nine buſhels bf the beſt wheat at Windſor market, it appears. from, 
CANAL the accounts ef Eton College, was only. 138, 4 d. Which is. 


of the pteſent century. The average price of the quarter of eight 


nearly 68. 3 d. below the average price of the fixty-four firſt yeats 


buſhels of - niiddle wheat, comes out, according to this account 
nen been, ng theſe ten years only 1 68. 8d. 


* 1 24 Zu 2 $31 12 816 4 F. 


BETWEEN 1741. and 1750, however, the bounty ab have 
hindered the price of corn from falling fo low i in the home market 
as it naturally would have done. During theſe ten years the 
quantity, of all ſorts | of grain expotted, it appears from the cuſ- 
tom-houſe books, a amount xd, to no | lefs than eight millions twetity* 
nine thouſand one hundred and fifty-fix © quarters one buſhel. 
The bounty paid for this. amounted to 21551499621. 178, 42d. 
In 140 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, ab that time prime miniſter, 
bbſeryed to the, Hauſe of Commons, that for th Ee ehre Years pre- 
cedings a very extraordinary ſym bad been paid 28 bounty for the 
exportation. of corn. He had good. reaſon to make this obſer- 


# $ f T 


Vatien, and in the following year he might have had ſtill better. 


In that ſingle year the bounty paid amounted to no leſs than 


4324,1461,-208-,64*; It is unneceſſary, to obſerve how much this | 
Forced exportation muſt have raiſed the price of corn above what 
i otherwiſe would) have been in the home market. 


Ar the end or the'aceounts ännensd to this 3 the reader 
will find the particular acecunt of dheſe ten years ſeparated from 
the reſt. He will find chere too the particular account of the 
preceding ten years, of which the average is likewiſe below, tho 
not fo much below, the general average of the ſixty- four 'farſt 
years of the century. The yeat #740, however, was u year of 
extraordinary ſeartiry. Theſe cwenty years preceding 1750, may 
very well be ſet in oppoſirien to che twenty proceding ae. * 


bs See © Trad on the Corn Trade; Tra 3d. * 65 4 
the 
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the former were a/ good deal below the general average of the CHAP 
century, notwithſtanding the intervention of one or two dear years; — 


ſo the latter have been a good deal above it, notwithſtanding the 
intervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for example. If 


latter have been above it, we ought probably to impute it to the 
bounty. The change has evidently been too ſudden to be aſcribed: 
to any change in the value of ſilver, which is always flow and 
gradual. The ſuddenneſs of the effect can be accounted for only by: 


ſeaſons. fs 4 ', 


Tan money price of labour in Great Britain, has indeed, riſem 
during the courſe of the preſent century. This, however, ſeems to 
be the effect, not ſo much of any diminution: i in the value of ſilver 


in the European market; as of an increaſe in the demand for 


labour in Great Britain, ariſing from the great; and almoſtruniverſalt 
proſperity of the country In France, a country not altogether 


ſo proſperous, the money price of labour: has, ſince the middle 


of the laſt. century, been obſerved to ſink gradually with the 
average money price of corn. Both in the laſt century and in 
the preſent, . the day-wages of common labour are there ſaid to 
have been pretty uniformly about the twentieth part of the ave- 
rage price of the ſeptier. of wheat, a meaſure which contains a 
little more than four Wincheſter buſhels. In Great Britain the 


real recompence of labour; it Has already been ſhown, the real 


quantities of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life which are 
given-to- the labourer, ras increaſed' conſiderably during the courſe 
of the preſent: century. The riſe in its money price ſeems to 
have been the effect, not of any diminution of the value of 
falver in the general market of 3 but of a riſe in” the rea 


2 


the former have not been as much below the general average, as the 


a cauſe which can operate. deny, the accidental variation. of the 
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1 o K price of labour in the particular market of Great Britain, owing to 
3 the enn bappy eee of the cou eee, 
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Fon forme time a the firſt Kae of America, Glver W 65 
continue to ſell at its former, or not much below its former pr ie; 


The profits of mining would for . time be very great, and much 
above theit natural rate. Thoſe who imported that metal into 
Europe, however, would ſoon find that the whole annual importation 
could not be difpoſed of at this high price. Silver would gradually 
exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of goods. Its price 
would fink gradually lower and lower till it fell to its natural price; 
or to what was juſt ſufficient to pay, according to their natural rates, 
the wages of the labour, the profits of the ſtock, and the rent of the 
land; which muſt be paid in order to bring it from the mine to the 
market. In the greater part of the filver mines of Peru, the tax of 
the king of Spain, amounting to a tenth of the groſs produce; eats 
up, it has already been obſerved, the whole rent of the land. This 


tax was originally a half; it ſoon: afterwards fell to a third, then to 


a fifth, and at laſt to a tenth, at which rate it till continues. In 
the greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru this, it ſeems, is all that 
remains after replacing the ſtock of the undertaker of the work, to- 
gether. with its ordinary profits; and it ſeems to be univerſally ac- 


 knowledged: that theſe-profits, which were once very high, are now 


as low. as they can well be, conſiſtently with n on the works. 


Tux tax of the king of Spain was e to. a fitih part of the 
regiſtered filver in 1504 *, one and forty years before 1 545, the date 
of the diſcovery of the mines of Potoſi, In the courſe: of ninety 
years, or before 1636, theſe mines, the moſt. fertile in all America, 
had time ſufficient to produce their full effect, or to reduce the value 
of ſilver in the European market as low as, it could well fall, while 


Solorzano, vol. ii. 
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in condinvod to pay this-tax to: the king f. Spain, Ninety years-.is, © *** 
time ſuſſieient to reduee any commodity of which there is n mono- — 


poly, to its natural prioe, or to the loweſt price at which, while it 
Pays a: parficuler tax; it can continue to be ſold for at conſiderable 


Hir 40 ti 22 Ait! 241 11 B. '3 115 7561 (i 13 7 


The price _ Glver in the European market might. perhaps kane 


| fallen Rill lower, and it might have become-necefſary- either to re- 


duce.the tax upon it, not only to one tenths: av in 1736, but to one 
twentieth, in the ſame Manner as: that upon gold, or to give up 
working the greater part of the American mines which. are now: 


wrought. The gradual increaſe of the demand for ſilver, or the 


gradual enlargement of the market for the produce of the filyer 
mines of America, is probably the cauſe which has prevented this 
from happening, and which has nat only kept up the valus of ſilyer 


in the European market, but has perhaps qven raiſed- it Jomewhat: 


higher than it- was about. the middle of the laſt care, 


\Sincs the gelt 1 of America, the market for heroines 
of its ſilver mines has: been growing en more * more 
extenſive, / FILESTT, |. 935. 850669 2 

FI RST, The marked of Enroge: has become gradually n more * 
more extenſive. Since the diſcovery of America, the greater part, 
of Europe has been much improved. England, Holland, France, 
and Germany; even Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia, have all ad- 


vanced, conſiderably both 1 in agriculture and in manufactures. Italy. | 


ſeems not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy preceded 
the. conqueſt of Peru. Since that time it ſeems rather to have 

recovered a little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, are ſuppoſed to 
have gone backwards. Portugal, however, is but a very ſmall, 
part of Europe, and the declenſion of Spain is not, perhaps, ſo 
23 | K k 3 f great 
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voy K great as is cominonly finoghnibd. 1 Id the begining of tile Unteeutk | 
3 century, Spain was a very pour eountry, even in compariſon with 
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France, which has been ſo mueh improved fince that time. It 
was the well-known rematk of the Emperor Charles V. who had 
travelled ſo frequently through both countries, that every" thing 
abounded in France, but that every thing was wanting in Spain. 
The inereaſing produee of the agriculture” and manufackures of Eu- 


rope mult neceſfarily have required a gradual increaſe in the quantity 
of ſilver eoia to circulate it; and the increaſing number of wealthy 


individuals muſt have required the like inereaſe in che quintity of 
ri een ons mne Alen nich wdrg e 1 * 
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„bene a is elf new AY for the jovi of 
its own ſilver mines; and as its advances in agriculture, induſtryz 
and population, are much more rapid than thoſe of the moſt 
thriving countries in Europe, its demand muſt increaſe much: 
more rapidly. The Engliſh colonies are altogether a new market, 
which, partly for coin and partly for plate, requires a continually: 
augmenting ſupply of ſiver through 2 great continent where there 
never was any demand before. The greater part too of the Spaniſly 
and Portugueſe colonies are altogether new markets, New Gra- 
nada, tlie Yucatan, Paraguay; and the Brazils were, before diſco-- © 
vered by the Europeans, inhabited by ſavage nations, who Had: 
neither arts nor agriculture. A conſiderable degree of both has 


now been introduced into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru; 
though they cannot be conſidered: as altogether new markets, are 


certainly much more extenſive ones than they ever were before: 
After all tke wonderful tales which have been publiſfied' co concern-- 


ing the ſplendid ſtate of thoſe countries in antient times, whoever 


jeads, with any degree of ſober judgment the hiſtory of their firſt 
diſcovery and conqueſt, will evidently diſcern that; in arte, agri- 


culture, and commerce, their inhabitants were much more ignorant 
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than the Tartars of the Ukraine are at preſent. Even * Peru- 
vians, the more civilized nation of the two, though they made uſe 
of gold and ſilver as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by barter, and there was 
accordingly ſcarce any diviſion of labour among them. Thoſe 
who cultivated the ground were obliged to build their own houſes, 
to make their own houſhold furniture, their own clothes, ſhoes, 
and inftruments of agriculture. The few artificers among them 
are ſaid to have been all maintained by the ſovereign, the nobl es 
and the prieſts, and were probably their ſervants or flaves. All the 
ancient arts of Mexico and Peru have never furniſhed one ſingle 
manufacture ta Europe. The Spaniſh armies, though they ſcarce 
ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently did not amount to 
half that number, - found almoſt every where great difficulty in 
procuring- ſubſiſtence. The famines which they are faid to have 
occaſioned almoſt wherever they went, in countries too which at the 
ſame time are repreſented as very populous and well cultivated, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate that the ſtory of this populouſneſs and high 
cultivation is in a great meaſure fabulous. The Spaniſh colonies 
are under a government in many reſpects leſs favourable to agricul- 
ture, improvement and population, than that of the Engliſh 
colonies. They ſeem, however, to be advancing in all theſe much 
more rapidly than any country in Europe. In a fertile foil and n 
happy climate, the great abundance and cheapneſs of land, a cir- 
cumſtanee common to all new colonies, is, it ſeems, ſo great an 
advantage as to - compenſate many defects in civil government. 
Frezier, who viſited Peru in 1713, repreſents Lima as containing 
between twenty-five and twenty-eight thouſand inhabitants. Ullog, 
who reſided in the ſame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 
ſents at as containing more than fifty thouſand. The difference in 
their accounts of the populouſneſs of ſeveral other principal towns 
. the ſame; and as there ſeems to be no 
reaſon 
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BO * reaſon to doubt of the good information of teicher it marks an 
i increaſe' which is ſcarce inferior to that of the Engliſh colonies. 
America, therefore, is a new market for the produce of its o-πLu 
Miver mines, of which the demand muſt inereaſe much more rapidly 


en chat of the moſt thriving mer, in rere 


1 


| TazpuY, The Faſt-Fndies 18 preſto 8 for 0 the les 


of the ſilver mines of America, and a market which, from the 
time of the firſt diſcovery of thoſe mines, has been continually 


taking off a greater and a greater quantity of ſilver. Since that 
time, the direct trade between America and the Eaſt-Indies, which 
is carried on. by means af the Acapulco ſhips, has been continually 
augmenting, and the indirect intercourſe by the way of Europe 
has been augmenting in a ſtill greater proportion. During the 
ſixteenth century, the Portugueſe were the only European nation 
who carried on any regular trade to the Eaſt - Indies. In the laſt 
years of that century the Dutch began to eneroach upon this 
monopoly, and in a few years expelled them from their principal 
ſettlements in India. During the greater part of the laſt century 
thoſe two nations divided che moſt conſiderable part of the Eaſt- 
India trade between them; the trade of the Dutch continually 
augmenting in a ſtill greater proportion than that of the Portugueſe 
declined. The Engliſh and French carried on ſome. trade with 
India in the laſt century, but it has been greatly augmented, in the 
courſe of the preſent. The Eaſt- India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courſe of the preſent century. Even the Muſ- 
covites now trade regularly with China by a ſort of caravans; which 


go over. land through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin, The Eaft- 


India trade of all theſe, nations, if we except chat, of the French, 


-which the laſt war had well nigh annihilated, has been almoſt con- 


tinually augmenting. The increaſing, conſumption of Eaſt-India 
goods 11 in Europe is, it ſeems, ſo great as to afford a gradual in- 


creaſe 
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creaſe of employment to them all. Tea, for example, was a drug © HAP. 
very little uſed in Europe before the middle of the laſt century. Aa 
preſent the talue of the tes annuglly imported by the Englich 
Eaſt-India Company, for the uſe of their own countrymon, 
amounts to more than a million and a Half a year; and even this 
is nat enough; a great deal more being conſtantly ſmuggled inte 
the country from the ports of Holland, from Gottenburg in 
Sweden, and from the coaſt of Framed too 28 long as the French 
Eaft-India Compatiy was in proſperity. The conſumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the ſpiceries of the Moluceas, of the piece 
goods of Bengal, amd of innumerable other articles, has increaſed 
very;.neatly in, a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly of all 
the European ſhipping employed in che Eaſt- India trade at any one 
time during the laſt century, was not, perhaps, much greater than 
that of the mal aft - India ee en the late reduction 
COLIN: 241 It V2111G0UD 1691 28 be 61 0 e THY 
8 b 1 45 >». 0 ; : 
8 in thi Ealt-Indics, Nee in Chiu and. Tndofian; 
the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans firſt began 
to trade to thoſe countries, was much higher chan in Europe; and 
it ſtill continues to be fo. In rice countries, Which generally yield £ 
two, ſametimes three crops in the year; coach of them more plen- 
tiful than any common crop of corn, the Abundance of faod muſt 
be much greater than in any corn country of equal»extent; Such 
countries are acoordingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, hawingia greater ſuper-abnndance of food to diſpoſe of beyond 
what they themſelves can conſume, have the means of purchaſing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other people. The retinue 
of x grantee in China or Indoſtan accordingly is by all accounts, 
much mor numerous and ſplendid than that of the richeſt ſubjects 
in Europe. The ſame: ſuper-abundance uf food, of whith' they 
have the diſpoſal; enables them to give a greater quantity of it 
for all thoſe ſingular and rare productions which! nature furniſhes 
"MOL. . | TN but 
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190 K bot in very ſmall quantities; neh m the precious. metals and the 
2 precious ſtones, the great objects of the competition of the richt. 
Though the mines, therefore; which ſupplied the Indian market 
had been as abundant as thoſe which ſupplied. the European, ſuch. 
commodities' would naturally exchange for a greater” quantity of 
food in India than in Europe. But the mines which ſupplied the 
India nmarket with the precious metals ſeem to have been a good deal 
leſs abundant, and thoſe whick ſupplied it with the precious. ſtones a 
good deal more fo; than the mines which. ſupplied the European. 
The precious metals, therefore, would naturally exchange i in India 
for ſomewhat a greater quantity of the precious ſtones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe-. The money 
price of diamonds, the greateſt of all fuperfluities;- would be: 
fomewhat lower, and that of food; the firſt:of alt neceſſaries;. a: 
great deal lower in the one country. than in the other: But the 
real price of labour, the real quantity of the neceſſaries of. life which: 
is given to the labourer, it has already been obſerved, is lower both 
in China and Indoſtan, the two great: markets of: India; than it is 
through the greater part of Europe. The wages of the laboureg 
will there purchaſe a ſmaller quantity of feod;: and: ad the money 
price of food is much lower in India than in Europe, the money 
price of labour is there lower upon à double account; upon 
account both of the ſmall quantity of. food which. it: will purchaſe; 
and of the low: price of that food... But in countries of equal art 
and induſtry, the money price of the greater part of manufactures 
will be in proportion to the money price of labour; and in manu- 
facturing art and induſtry, China and Indoſtan, tho? inferior, ſeem 
not to be much. inferior to any part of Europe. The money price 
of the greater part of manufactures, therefore, will naturally be 
much lower in thoſe great empires than it is any where in Europe. 
Through the greater part of Europe too the expencę of land · car- 
riage increaſes very much both the real and nominal price of moſt 
manufactures. It coſts more labour, and therefore more money, to 
| | bring 
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bring firſt che materials, and afterwards the compleat nme 0. hed 4 r. 


to market. In China and Indoſtan the extent and variety ef inland 
navigations ſave the greater part of this labour, and conſequently of 
this money, and thereby reduce ſtill lower both the real and the 
nominal price of the greater part of their manufactures ' Upon 
all theſe accounts, the precious metals are a commodity which it 
always has been, and ſtill continues to be, extremely ad vantageous 
to carry from Europe to India. There is ſcarce any commodity 

which brings a better price there; or which, in proportion to the 

quantity of labour and commodities which it coſts in Europe, will 
purchaſe, or command a greater quantity of labour and commodities 
in India. It is more advantageous too to carry ſilver thither than 


gold; becauſe in China, and the greater part of the other markets 


of India, the proportion between fine ſilver and fine gold is but as ten, 


or at moſt as twelve, to one; whereas in Europe it is as fourteen. or 
fifteen, to one. In China, and the greater part of the other markets of 
India, ten, or at moſt twelve, ourices of ſilver will purchaſe an ounce 
of gold: in Europe it requires from fourteen to fifteen) ounces. In 


the cargoes; therefore, of the greater part of European ſhips which 
fail to India, ſilver has generally been one of the moſt valuable ar- 


ticles. It is the moſt valuable article in the Acapulco ſhips which ſail 


to Manilla. The ſilver of the new continent ſeems in this manner to 
be one of the principal commodities by which: the commerce between 


the two extremities of the old one is carried on, and it is by means 
of it, in a great meaſure, that. thoſe _ n of the world are 


connected with one another. 


Ix order to ſupply ſo very widely extended a market, the quan- 
tity of ſilver annually brought from the mines muſt not only be 
ſufficient to ſupport that continual increaſe both of co and of 
plate which is required in all chriving countries; but to repair that 
continual waſte and conſumption of ſilver which daes Place i in all * 


countries where that metal is uſed. 
1. 12 | THE 
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n Tun comtnyal eonſumption of the precious metals im coin by wear | 
— ing, and is plate. boch by-wearing and cleaving, is very ſenſible; and 


in commodities of which the uſe is ſo very widely extended, would 
alone require a very: great annual ſupply. The con ſumption . of thoſe: 
metals in fome-pariieular manufaftures, though it may not perhaps be 
greater upon che arhale than chis gradual con fuim ption, is, however, 
much more ſenſible, as it is much wore rapid In the ma nufactures 
of Birmingham alenes tha quantity of gold aud ſſbwer annually: em- 
ployed: i in gilding and plating and thereby diſqualified from ever-af-- 
terwards appearing im the ſhape of tliaſe metals, is ſaid to amoumt to 
mote than fifty thouſani pounds flerling. We may from thenee form. 
ſome notion how great muſt be che annual conſumption im all the dif- 
ferent parts of the world cither: in manufactures off the ſame kind 
with thoſe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs; the gillling of books, furniture & A conſiderable quantity 
too muſt de annually loft in: aranſporting- thoſe metals from: one- 
place to another: botli by ſea and by land. In che greater part of the 
governments of Afia, beſides, the almoſt univerſals cuſtom of con · 
cealing treaſures in the bowels of the earth of which the knowledge- 
frequently! dies with. the pevſon-who: une e N muſt 
RO rei; 


, * 
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"View quantity: as gold ant; Glas n boch Gade andi 
Liſbon (including not only what comes under' regiſter, but hat may 


be ſuppoſed to be. ſmuggied) amounts, oy Wannen 
to about ſix millions Ae a year. 1941 


A} Meggens®: the annual importation of tie 
Precious metals inta Pain, ati an average of ſix: yearsy viz. from 


Co Poſtſeript to the Univerſat Merchant, p- 15 and 16. This Poſtfeript was abs L 
printed till x7 565 three years after the:publication/ of the book; which has never had a 


ſecond ediuon. The poſtſcript is, e, to be found in few: copies i It correct 
feveral errors in the book. | 


*« : 
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nn to 17837 both incluſive z and into Portugal, at an average of n 4 N 


feven years; viz. from 1747 to 1753, both incluſive; amounted 3 


in ſilver to 1, 20, 10% pounds weight; and in gold to 49,040 pounds 
weight. The ſilver, at ſixty-two ſhillings the pound Troy, amounts 


w 3, 43,43 I. 108. ſterling,. The gold, at forty- four guineas and 


a half the pound Troy, amounts m 4,3 33,446 l. 148. ſterling. Both 
together amount to 3,746,878 l. 48. ſterling. The account of what 
was imported under regiſter, he aſſures us is exact. He gives us the 
detail of the particular places from which the gold and ſilver were 
brought, and of the particular quantity of each metal, which ac- 


cording to the regiſter, each of them afforded. He makes an allo w- 
ance too for the quantity of each metal which he ſuppoſes may have 


been ſmuggled. The great experience of this n merchant 
renders his opinion of conſiderable weight. 


3 to the W * ee well 8 


author of the Philoſophical and Political. Hiſtory of the- eſtabliſh»- 


ment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual importation: 
of regiſtered! gold and ſilver into Spain, at an average of eleven 


years; vin from 1754 to 176% both incluſive; amounted to 


1398185. piaſtres of ten reals. On account of what may have 
been ſmuggled, however, the whole annual importation; he ſup- 
poſes, may havt amiounted to ſeventeen millions of piaſtres; which: 


at 48. 6d. che piaſtre, is equal to $,82.5,0001. ſterling. He gives 
the detail too of the particular places from which the gold and 


ſilver were brought, and of the particular quantities of each metal 
| to the regiſter, each of them afforded. He in- 


t if we were to judge of the quantity of gold 

imported from the Brazils' into Liſbon by the amount of 
the tax * paid to the king of Portugal, which it ſeems is one- fifth 
of the ſtandard metal, we might value it at eighteen millions of 
eruzadoes, or forty- five millions of French livres, equal to about: 
| | _ twad 
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BOOK two millions Rterling. On accountof what: may have been ſuuggied, | 
3 however, we may ſafely, he ſays, add to this ſum an eighth more, 


or 250, oool. ſterling, fo that the whole will amount to 2, 2 50, ooo l. 


 :ſterling. According to this account, therefore, the whole annual | 
_ - :importation of the precious metals into both Spain. and WHT i 
* ee to about 6,07 mow OO 


"Seven AL other very well Abends tho“ manuſcript, accounts, 
T have been aſſured, agree in making this whole annual importation 
amount at an average to about fix millions ſterling; ſometimes 2 
little more, ſometimes a little leſs. eien 


n a importation of the precious metals into Cadiz and 
Liſbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual produce of the 
mines of America. Some part is ſent annually by the Acapulco 
ſhips to Manilla; ſome part is employed in the' contraband trade 
which the Spaniſh colonies carry on with thoſe of other European 


nations; and ſome part, no doubt, remains in the country. The 


mines of America, beſides, are by no means the only gold and 
ſilver mines in the world. They are, however, by far the moſt 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines which are known, 


is inſignificant, it is acknowledged, in compariſon with theirs; 


and the far greater part of their produce, it is likewiſe acknow- 
ledged, is annually imported into Cadiz and Liſbon, But the 
conſumption of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty thouſand 
pounds a year; is equal to the hundred and twentieth part of this 
annual importation at the rate of ſix millions a year. The whole 
annual conſumption of gold and filyer therefore in all the different 
countries of the world where thoſe metals are uſed, may perhaps be 
nearly equal to the whole annual produce. The remainder may 
be no more than ſufficient to ſupply the increaſing demand of all 
thriving countries, It may even have fallen ſo far ſhort of this 


) demand 
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gold and filver. We do not; however, upon this account, imagine 


metals indeed; though harder, are put to much harder uſes, and: 
as they are of leſs value, leſs care is employed in their preſervation-. 
The precious metals, however, are not neceſſarily immortal any- 


in x great- variety of ways. 


Tux price of all metals, though. liable to ſlow and gradual 
variations, varies leſs. from year to year than that of almoſt any. 
other part of the rude produce of land; and the price of the- 
precious metals is even leſs liable to ſudden variations than that of 
the coarſe ones. The durableneſs of metals is the foundation of 
this extraordinary ſteadineſs of price. The corn which was brought 
to market laſt year, will be all or almoſt all conſumed long before 
the end of this year. But ſome part of the iron which was brought 
from the mine two or three hundred years ago, may be ſtill in- 
uſe, and perhaps ſome part of the gold which was brought from 


which in different-years muſt ſupply the conſumption of the world, 
will always. be. nearly. in proportion to the reſpective produce of 
thoſe different years. But the proportion between the different 
maſſes of iron which may be in uſe in two different years, will be 
very little affected by any accidental difference in the produce of 
the iron mines of thoſe two years; and the proportion between the 


maſſes 


Tux quantity of braſs and iron annually brought from the 
mine to the market is out of all proportion greater than that of 


that thoſe coarſe metals are likely to multiply beyond the demand, 
or to become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why ſhould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do ſo? The coarſe 


more than they, but are liable too to be loſt, waſted, and conſumed! - 


it two or three thouſand years ago. The different maſſes of corn 
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BO 10 K maſſes of gold will be fill leſs. affected by any ſuch difference in the 
wg produce of the gold mines. Though the produes of the greater 


part of metallick mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, ſtill more from 
year to year than that of the greater part of corn fields, thoſe vari- 
ations have not the ſame effect upon the price of the one * of 
commadities, as upon that of the other. Wn 


Pariation in the Propartion between the 2 Values 1 
117 1 | 6 4 Tug 


84 
* 


E FORE 4 eo of the mines of Amaries the ye of 
fine gold to fine ſilver was regulated in the different mints of 
Europe, between the proportions of one to ten and one to twelve; 

that is, an ounce of fine gold was ſuppoſed to be worth from ten to 
twelve ounces af fine ſilver. About the middle of the laſt century 
it came to be regulated, between the proportions of one to fourteen 
and one to fifteen,; that is, an. ounce of fine gold came to be. ſup= 
poſed worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine, { ſilver. 


Gold roſe in its nominal value, or in the quantity of ſilver Which 


Was given for it. Both metals ſunk i in their real value, or in the 
quantity of labour which they could purchaſe; but ſilver ſunk more 
than gold. Though both the gold and ſilver mines of America 
exceeded in fertility all thoſe which had ever been known. before, 
the fertility of the ſilver mines had, it ſeems, been ene 
ſtill greater than that of the gold ones. 


Tun great quantities of ſilver carried! annually. from Europe to 
India, have, in ſome of the Engliſh. ſettlements, gradually reduced 
the value of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint of 
6 I Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is ſuppoſed to be worth geen C H A p. 
ounces of fine filver, in the ſame manner as in Europe. It is in the wanna 


mint perhaps rated too high for the value which it bears in the 
market of Bengal. 'In China, the proportion of gold to ſilver 


be as one to 20 


LY 
* 


Tur proportion Petersen the quantities of Lol and ſilver an- 
nually imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggens's account, 
is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one ounce of gold there 
are imported a little more than twenty-two ounces of ſilver. The 
great quantity of filver ſent annually to the Eaſt Indies, reduces, he 
ſuppoſes, the quantities of thoſe metals which remain in Europe 
to the proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
their values. The proportion: between their values, he ſeems to 
think, muſt neceſſarily be the ſame as that between their quantities, 
and would therefore be as one to twenty-two, were it not for this 
greater exportation of r | 


BuT the ordinary proportion between the e reſpedtive values of two- 
commodities i is not neceſſarily the ſame as that between the quan-- 
tities of them which are commonly i in the market. The price of an: 
OX, reckoned at ten guineas, is about threeſcore times the price of a: 
lamb, reckoned at 38. 6d. It would be abſurd, however, to infer 


from © thence, that there are commonly in the market threeſcore 


lambs for one ox: and it would be juſt as abſurd to infer, becauſe 
an ounce of gold will commonly purchaſe from fourteen to fifteen: 


ounces of ſilver, that there are commonly in the market only fourteen: 


or fifteen ounces of ſilver for one ounce of gold. 


Taz quantity of ſilver commonly in the market, it is probable. 
is much greater in proportion to that of gold, than-the value of a: 
TSS: Mm. þ certain 


till continues as one to ten, or one to twelve. In Japan i it is ſaid 90 
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V dbole quantity of a cheap commodity brought to market, is commonly 


not only greater, but of greater value, than the whole quantity of a 


dear one, The whole quantity of bread annually brought to market, 


is not only greater, but of greater value than the whole quantity of 
butcher's- meat; the whole quantity of butcher's-meat, than the 


whole quantity of poultry; and the whole quantity of poultry, than 


the whole quantity of wild fowl. There are ſo many more purchaſers 
for the cheap than for the dear commodity, that, not only a greater 


quantity of it, but a greater value can commonly be diſpoſed of. The 
whole quantity, therefore, of the cheap commodity muſt commonly 
be greater in proportion to the whole quantity of the dear one, than 
the value of a certain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of an 
equal quantity of the cheap one. When we compare the precious 
metals with one another, ſilver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to expect, therefore, that there ſhould always be 
in the market, not only a greater quantity, but a greater value of _ 
ſilver than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, com- 


pare his own ſilver with his gold plate, and he will probably find, 


that, not only the quantity, but the value of the former 'greatly 
exceeds that of the latter. Many people, beſides, have a good 
deal of ſilver who have no gold plate, which, even with thoſe who 


have it, is generally confined to watch caſes, ſnuff-boxes, and ſuch 


like trinkets, of which the whole amount is ſeldom of great value. In 
the Britiſh coin, indeed, the value of the gold preponderates greatly, 
but it is not ſo in that of all countries. In the coin of ſome coun- 
tries the value of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch 


coin, before the union with England, the gold preponderated very 


little, though it did ſomewhat ®, as it appears by the accounts of 
the mint. In the coin of many countries the ſilver preponderates. 


In France, the largeſt ſums are commonly paid in that metal, 


— 


2 See Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's Diplomata, &c. Scotiæ. 


and 
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and it js there difficult to get more gold than what is neceſſary to CHAP. 


XI. 


carry about in your Pocket. The ſuperior value, however, of the — 


ſilver plate above chat of the gold, which takes place in all 
countries, will much more than compenſate the preponderancy of 
the gold coin above the ſilver, which: * place ** in ſome 
countries. ro” To 431051584287 tin Sorrel t 


* 1 
1 9 


Tabu a, in one ſenſe of the word, ſilver always has been, 
and probably always will be, much cheaper than gold; yet in 
another ſenſe, gold may, perhaps, in the preſent ſtate of gk 
Spaniſh market, be ſaid to be ſomewhat cheaper than ſilver. 


commodity may be faid to be dear or cheap, not only. ade a to 
the abſolute greatneſs or ſmallneſs of its uſual price, but according 
as that price is more or leſs aboye the loweſt for which it is poſlible 
to bring it to market for any conſiderable | time together. This 


loweſt price is that which barely replaces, with a moderate profit, 


the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing the commodity 
thither. It is the price which affords nothing to the landlord, 


of which rent makes not any component part, but which reſolves 
itſelf altogether, into wages and profit. But, in the preſent flate 
of the: Spaniſh. market, gold is certainly ſomewhat nearer to this 
loweſt price than ſilver. The tax of the King of Spain upon gold 
is only one- twentieth part of the tlandard metal, or five per cent.; 
whereas his tax upon ſilyer amounts to one-tenth part of it, or. to 
ten per cent. In theſe taxes too, it has already been obſerved. 
conſiſts the whole rent of the greater part of the gold and ſilver 


mines of Spaniſh America; and that upon gold is ſtill worſe paid 
than that upon ſilven The profits of the undertakers of gold mines 


too, as they more rarely make a fortune, muſt, in general, be ſtill more 


moderate than thoſe of the undertakers of filver mines. The price 
of Spaniſh gold, therefore, as it affords both leſs rent and leſs profit, 
muſt, in the Spaniſh market, be ſomewhat nearer to the loweſt 

Vor. I. Hh, 6 Mm 2 price 
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B » ox pate for which! it ib pomble 16 bring it thithe?y than des pics of« 
i" | | —— 4; fver, © When dl expentes/are cdiputed;” me w hüle Hun- 
1 til of thi oe theta], 'it'W6uld Weng, caßgot, in the Spaun mer. 
| MLS ket, be diſpofed of fo ad vrantageoufy as ſhe whole quantity ef ths 
1 | otter; The tax, indeed, of the King of Portugal upon the got 
= - of the Brazils, is the ſame with the ancient tax of the King" ef 
. 3 Spain upon the ſilver of Mexico and Peru; or one- fifth part of the 
1 | | ſtandard metal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to the ge- 
| nere market of Europe the whole mals of American gold comes at. 


a price, nearer d the loweſt for which i 11 is Tae to bang it  thither,, S 
than the whole maſs of American ſilver. , , | 


| * . 
®@2#% 14 — 


S „„ 


| Tu ur price of diamonds : and other NOTRE dones may, ' perhaps, 
Tz; be (ill nearer to the loweſt p price at which i it is pallble to bring them | 
. to market, that even the price of gold. 3 r Jing ©: 
| . ad 1132; a 21 95110. 08 
1 & "Though 3 it is not very probable," are ne of 4 tax; enen 
i not only impoſed upon ohe of the moſt proper ſabjets of taxation; 
a mere luxury and ſaperflairy, but which affords ſo very in port 
| a revenue, as the tax upon ſitver, will ever he given up 28 long as 
= it is poſſible to pay it; the Tame” impoſiibility ef Paying it, 
1 which in 1736 made it nereffiry to reduce ir from one-fifth to oue- 
tenth, may in time make it neceſſary to reduce it ſtill further; im 
the ſame manner as it made it neceffary to reduce the tax upon gold 
to one-twentieth. That the ſilver mines of Spaniſh America, like 
all other mines, become gradually more expenſive in the working, 
on account of the greater depths at which. 1 it is neceffary to carry on 
the works, and of the greater expence of drawing out the water 
and of ſupplying them with freſh air at thoſe depths, is acknow- 
ledged by n voy who has enquired: into the ſtate of thoſe: 
| mines. 
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cotnes more difficult and expeuſioe to eollect a certain quantity of it) 
AUR; in time, produce one or other of the three following events. 
The inereuſe of the en pence muſt either, firſt, be compenſated alto- 
gether by proportionable increaſe in the prite of the metal; or, ſe- 
eondty, it muſt he compenſated: altogether by a proportionable dimi- 
nutiond ef the tum upon filver; or, thirdly; it muſt be compenſated 
partly by the one, and partly by the other of thoſe two expedients, 
This third event is very poſſible. As. gold roſe iti its price in 
proportion to ſilver, notwithſtanding a great diminution of the tax 
upon gold; ſo ſilver might riſe in its price in proportion to labdur 


and commodities, e an equal diminution of the tax. 
upon. ſilver. 


Sb ſucceſſive reductions of the tax, ewe l they 


may not prevent altogetlier, muſt certainly retard more or leſs, the 
riſe of the value of filver in the European market. In conſequence 


of ſuch reductions, many mines may be wrotght which could not 
be wrought: before, becauſe they could not afford to pay the old 
tax; and the quantity of filver annually brought to market muſt 
always be ſomewhat greater, and, therefore,. the value of any given. 
quantity ſomewhat. leſs, than it otherwiſe would have been. In: 
conſequence- of the reduction in 1736, the value of. ſilver in the 
European market, though it may not at. this day be lower than 
before that reduction, is, probably, at leaſt ten per cent. lower 


than it would have. been, had the Court. of Spain. continued. to 
exact the old tax. 


That, — his reduction, the value of ſilver has, 
during the courſe of the preſent century, begun to riſe ſomewhat in 
che European market, the facts and arguments which have been 
* Mm 3, alledged 


— tauſes; which: are ide to“ sg ſcarcity of oy 3 6h 
giver (fer à eomtnodity may 'be- aid: to grow ſchveer when it be 
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BO Joy K alledged above, diſpoſe me to believe, or more properly to ſuſpect and 


poſing there has been any, has hitherto been ſo very ſmall, that after 


3 conjecture; for the beſt opinion which I can form upon this ſubje& 


ſcarce, perhaps, deſerves the name of belief. The riſe, indeed, ſup- 


all that has been ſaid, it may, perhaps, appear to many people uncer- 
tain, not only whether this event has actually taken place ; but whe · 
ther the contrary may not have taken place, or whether the value 
of iner ay not aan ee fall in the es ae 


171 


ou 1 the Suſpicion that the Sake f Silver fri continues. 
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HE increaſe of the wealth of Europe, and the S notion 
chat, as the quantity of the precious metals naturally increaſes 


with the increaſe of wealth, ſo their value diminiſhes as their quan- 8 


tity increaſes, may, perhaps, diſpoſe many people to believe that their 


value fill continues to fall in the European market; and the ſtill 


| gradually increaſing price of many parts of the rude produce of od 
may confirm them ſtill further i in this opinion. N 


7 27 


Tur that increaſe i in the quantity of the precious "init; which | 
ariſes in any country from the increaſe of wealth, has no tendency 
to diminiſh their value, T have endeavoured to ſhow already. Gold 


and ſilver naturally reſort to a rich country, for the ſame reaſon 
that all ſorts of luxuries and curioſities reſort to it; not becauſe 


they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, but becauſe they 
are dearer, or becauſe a better price is given for them. It is the 


ſuperiority of price which attracts them, and as ſoon as that ſupe- | 


riority ceaſes, they neceſſarily ceaſe to go thither, 


+ Ir you except corn and ſuch other vegetables as are raiſed 
altogether by buman induſtry, that all other ſorts of rude produce, 


an Ta game of all n che . foſſils and minerals of 


: | | the- 
Wo bs 0 


the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the ſociety advances in wealth o HA F. 
and improvement, I have endeavoured to ſhow already. Though 33 


ſuch commodities, therefore, come to e&change for a greater quantity 
of ſilyer than before, it will not from thence follow that ſilver has 
become really cheaper, or will purchaſe leſs labour than. before, but 
that ſuch commodities have become 275 dearer or vin purchaſe 
more labour chan before. It i is not their nominal | Price only, but 
their real price which riſes i in the progreſs of improvement. The riſe 
of their nominal price is the effect, not of any degradation of the L 


value of filver, but of the riſe i in their real price. E 
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| Borts of mt Produce, 


Tres different ſorts of rude MER 125 * divided into 
thee" claſſes. The firſt comprehends thoſe which'it is ſcarce 


in the power of human induſtry to multiply at all. The ſecond, 
thoſe which it can multiply in proportion to the demand. The | 
third, thoſe in which the efficacy of induftty is either limited or 
uncertaln. Th the progreſs of wealth and improvement, the real 
price of the firſt may riſe to any degree of extravagance; and ſeems not 
to be limited by any certain boundary. That of the ſecond, though 
it may riſe greatly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond which it 
cannot well paſs for any confiderable time together. That of the third, 
though its natural tendency 1 is to riſe in the progreſs of i improvement, 
yet in the ſame degree of improvement it may ſometimes happen even 
to fall, ſometimes to continue the ſame, and ſometimes to riſe more 
or leſs, according as different accidents render the efforts of human 
induftry, . in ei this fort of rude Semen nr or leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful. . e : 
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5 induſtry jo i ae ly at all. 't conſiſis in thoſe things 


which nature Rd lüces only. in certain Quantities, and Which being 
of! a yep periſhable nature, it is impollible to accu mulate together 
the produce of many different ſeaſons. _ Such are the greater pare 
of rare and ſingular birds and fiſhes, many different ſorts of game, 
almoſt all wild- fowl, all birds of paſſage in particular, as well as 
many other things. When wealth and the luxury which accom- 
panies it inereaſe, the demand for theſe is. likely to increaſe with 
them, and no effort of human induſtry may be able to increaſe the. 


ſupply much beyond what it was before this increaſe of the demand. 
The quantity of ſuch commodities, therefore, remaining. the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame, while, the competition to purchaſe. them is con- 
tinually increaſing, their price may riſe to any degree of extrava- 
gance, and ſeems not to be limited by any certain boundary. If 
woodcocks ſhould become fo faſhionable as to ſell for twenty; guineas 
a-piece, no effort of human induſtry could increaſe the number of 
thoſe brought. to market, much beyond what it is at preſent. 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the time of their greateſt 
grandeur, for rare birds and fiſhes, may in this manner eaſily be 
accounted for. Theſe prices were not the effects of the low value 
of ſilver in thoſe times, but of the high value of ſuch rarities and 
curioſities as human induſtry could not multiply at pleaſure. The 
real value of filver was higher at Rome, for ſome time before and 
after the fall of the republic, than it is through the greater part 
of Europe at preſent. Three ſeſtertii, equal to about ſixpence 
ſterling, was the price which the republic paid for the modius 


or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, however, 
was 
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was probably below the average market price, the obligation to © i A F. 
deliver their wheat at this rate being conſidered as a tax upon the 2 
Sicilian farmers. When the Romans, therefore, had occaſion to 

order more corn than the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were 

bound by capitulation to pay for the ſurplus at the rate of four 
ſeftertii, or eight-pence ſterling the peck ; and this had probably 

been reckoned the moderate and reaſonable, that is, the ordinary 

or average contract price of thoſe times; it is equal to about one and 

twenty ſhillings the quarter. Eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter 

was, before the late years of ſcarcity, the ordinary contract price 
of Engliſh wheat, which in quality: i is inferior to the Sicilian, and 

generally ſells: for a lower price. in the European market. The 

value of ſilver, therefore, in thoſe antient times, muſt have been 

to its value i in the preſent, as three to four inverſely, that is, three 

ounces of ſilver would then have purchaſed the ſame quantity of 

labour and commodities. which four - ounces will do at preſent. | . 
When we read in Pliny, therefore, that Seius“ bought a white 5 „ 
nightingale, as a preſent for the empreſs Agrippina, at the price of 
ſix thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our preſent . 

money: and that Aſinius Celer 7 purchaſed a ſurmullet at the price 

of eight thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to. about ſixty-ſix pounds thirteen 9 
ſhillings and four-pence of our preſent money, the extravagance | | "" 

of thoſe prices, how much ſoever it may ſurpriſe us, is apt, not- Ng 
withſtanding, to appear to us about one-third. leſs than it really 

was, Their real price, the quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence which A 

was given -away for them, was about one-third more than their 
nominal price is apt to expreſs to us in the preſent times. Seius 

gave for the nightingale the command of a quantity of labour and 

ſubſiſtence, equal to what 66 J. 13 8. 4d. would purchaſe in the 

preſent times; and Afinius! Celer gave for tlie ſurmullet the com- 

mand of : a quantity equal to what 881, 178. 92 +4, would purchaſe. 
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ee 0 * K What occaſioned the extravagance of thoſe high prices was, not ſo 
| —— much the abundance of ſilver, as the abundance of labour and 
ſubſiſtence, of which thoſe Romans had the diſpoſal, beyond what 
was neceſlaty for their own uſe. The quantity of ſilver, of which 

they had the diſpoſal, was a good deal leſs than what the command 


| 1 of the ſame quantity of labour and ae would: have of an 
8 | _ mem in the preſent A | 
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Tur fecond fort of rude produce of which the price Has! in "the 
Progreſs of improvement, is that which human induſtry can mul- 
tiply in proportion to the demand. It conſiſts in' thoſe uſeful 
plants and animals, which, in uncultivated countries, nature pro- 
duces with ſuch profuſe abundance, that they are of little or no 

| value, and which, as cultivation advances, are therefore forced to 
give place to fome more profitable produce. During a long period 
in the progreſs of improvement, the quantity of theſe is continually 

diminiſhing, white at the fame time the demand: for them i is eontinu- 
ally increaſing. Their reat value, therefore, the real quantity of la- 
bour which they wilt purchaſe or command, gradually riſes, till at laſt 
it gets fo high as to render them as Profitable a produce as any 
thing elſe which human induſtry can raife upon the moſt fertile 
and beſt cultivated land: When it has got fo high it cannot well 
- go higher, If it did, more land and more mi one would foon be : 
employed to increaſe their quantity. | 


Wurx che price of cattle, for example, riſes. ſo, high that it is 

as profitable to cultivate land in order to raiſe food for them, as in 

* order to raiſe food for man, it cannot well go higher. If it did, more | 

corn land would ſoon be turned into. paſture. The extenſion. of 
tillage, by diminiſhing the quantity of wild paſture, diminiſhes the 

quantity of butcher's -meat which the country naturally produces 

without labour or cultivation, and by increaſing the number- of 

— 1 thoſe 
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thoſe who have either corn, or, it comes to the ſame thing, 
the price of corn, to give in exchange for it, increaſes the de- 
mand. The price of butcher's-meat, therefore, and conſequently 
of cattle, muſt gradually riſe till it gets ſo high that it becomes 


as profitable to einploy the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated lands in 


raiſing food for them as in raiſing corn. But it muſt always be 
late in the progreſs of i improvement before tillage can be ſo far 


extended as to raiſe the price of cattle to this height; and till it 


has got to this height, if the country is advancing at all, their price 


muſt be continually riſing. There are, perhaps, ſome parts of 


Europe in which the price of cattle has not yet got to this height. 


It had not got to this height in any part of Scotland before the 
union. Had the Scotch cattle been always confined to the market 
of Scotland, in a country in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no other purpoſe but the feeding of cattle, is ſo 
great in proportion to what can be applied to other purpoſes, it is 
ſcarce poſſible, perhaps, that their price could ever have riſen ſo 
high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the ſake of feed- 
ing them; In England, the price of cattle, it has already been 
obſerved, ſeems, in the rieighbourhood of London, to have got to 
this height about the beginning of the laſt century ; 3 but 1 it was much 
later probably before it got to it through the greater part of the 
remoter counties; in ſome of which, perhaps, it may ſcarce yet have 
got to it. Of all the different ſubſtances, however, which com- 

Poſe this ſecond fort of rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of 
which the price, in the progreſs of improvement, farſt riſes to this 
height, ; 


Tix. the price of Alle, indeed, has got to this height, it ſeems 
ſcarce pollible that the greater part, even of thoſe lands which are 
capable of the higheſt cultivation, can be completely cultivated. 


In all farms too diſtant from any town to carry manure from it, 
Nan 2 | that 
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1000 K that is, in the far greater part of thoſe of every extenſive country, 
CERT, the quantity of well cultivated land muſt. be in proportion. to the 
quantity of manure which the farm itſelf produces ; and this again 
. muſt be in proportion to the ſtock of cattle which 'are maintained. 
A 152 upon it. The land is manured either by paſturing the cattle upon 
* it, or by feeding them in the ſtable, and from thence carrying out 
their dung to it. But unleſs the price of the cattle: be ſufficient to 
pay both the rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer cannot 
afford to paſture them upon it; and he can ſtill leſs afford to feed 
them in. the ſtable. It is with the produce of improved and 

| cultivated land only, that cattle can be fed in the ſtable; be- 
. cauſe to collect the ſcanty and ſcattered produce of waſte and un- 
improved lands would require too much labour and be too ex- 
penſive. If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not ſufficient to 
pay for the produce of improved and cultivated land, when they. 

| are allowed to paſture it, that price will be ſtill leſs ſufficient to 
| 1 pay for that produce when it muſt be collected with a good deal of 
2 additional labour, and brought into the ſtable to them. In theſe 
circumſtances, therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fod in; 
| | the ſtable than what are neceſſary for e * theſe can never, 4 
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afford being inſufficient for the whole Aung will ä 1 re · 
ſerved for the lands to which it can be moſt advantageouſly or 
| conveniently applied; the moſt fertile, or thoſe, perhaps, in the 
Ty neighbourhood of the farm-yard. Theſe, therefore, will be kept 
| | | conſtantly in good condition and fit for tillage. The reſt will, 
| the greater part of them, be allowed to lie waſte, producing 
| ſcarce any. thing but ſome miſerable paſture, juſt ſufficient to keep 

alive a few ſtraggling, half-ſtarved cattle ; the farm, though much 1 
| | underſtocked in proportion to what would be neceſſary for its com- 
plete cultivation, being very frequently overſtocked in 'propoetion to 
its 
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its aQtual produce. A portion of this waſte land. however, after CH AP. 
having been paſtured 3 in this, wretched manner for ſix or. ſeven years Wy 
together, may, be ploughed up, When it. will yield, Perhaps, 3: 
poor. crop; or, wa. of bad oats, or of ſome other; coarſe grain, and 
then, being entirely exhauſted, it muſt be reſted and paſtured again 
as before, and another portion ploughed up to be in the lame 
manner, exhauſted and reſted again in its turn. Such accordingly 
was the general ſyſtem of management all Mer the low country, of | 
Scotland before the union, The lands. which were kept con- gt. 
ſtantly. well manured and in good. condition, ſeldom, exceeded a 
third or a fourth part of the whole farm, and ſometimes did not 

amount to a fifth or, a Gixth part of it. The reſt. were never ma- 
nured, but a certain portion of them wWas in ite turn, notwith- 
ſtanding, regularly cultivated and exbauſted. Uuder this ſyſtem 
of management, it is evident, even that. part of the lands of Scot- 
land which is capable of good cultivation, could produce but little 
in compariſon of what it may be capable of producing. But how 
difadvantageaus loever this ſyſtem. may appear, yet before the union: 
the low. price of cattle ſeems to have rendered it almoſt; unavoid- 
able. If, notwithſtanding a great riſe. in their price, it ſtill con- 
tinues to prevail through a conſiderabie part of the country, it is 
owing. in many places, ho doubt, to ignorance and attachment to 
old cuſtoms, but in moſt places to the unavoidable. obſtructions 
which the natural courſe of things oppoſes - to the immediate or 
ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of. a better ſyſtem; +. firſt, to the poverty of 
the tenants, to their not having yet had. time to acquize-a ſock: of 
cattle ſufficient to cultivate their lands more completely, the ſame 
riſe of price. which would render it advantageous for them to main 
tain a greater ſtock, rendering it more difficult for them to ac- 
quite it; and, ſecondly, to their not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this greater ſtock properly, 
 fuppoſing they were capable of fring it. The increaſe of 
ſtock: 
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B 000 K ſtock and the improvement of land are two events which muſt go 
hand in hand, and of which the one cut nb where much out- run 


the other. Without ſome ifcreiſe-of ſtock, there can be ſcarce any 
improvement of land, but there can be no corifiderable increaſe 
of ſtock but in conſequence of a conſiderable imptovement of land; 
becauſe otherwiſe the land could not maintain it. Theſe natural 


obfirudtions to the eftabliſhment of a better ſyltlem, kannt be re- 


moved but by a long courſe of frugality and induſtry; and half a 
century or a cetitury more, perhaps, muſt paſs away before the old 


 tfitem, which is wearing out gradually, can be completely aboliſhed 


through all the different parts of the country. Of all commercial | 
advantages, however, which Scotland has derived from cke union 


with England, this tiſe in the price of cattle is, perhaps, the greateſt. 
It has not only raiſed the value of all highland eſtates, but it has, 
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In all new bie“ we Nat alan 6 of ' waſte 1668; which 
can for many years be applied to no other purpoſe” but the feed- 
ing of cattle, ſoon renders them extremely abundant, and in 
every thing great cheapneſs is the neceſſary conſequence of great 
abundance. Though all the cattle” of the Eufopean colonies in 
America were originally carried from Europe, they ſoon multi- 
plied ſo much there, a became of ſo little bet that even 
horſes were allowed to run wild in the woods without any owner 
thinking it worth while to claim them. It muſt be a Tong time 
after the firſt eſtabliſhmeut of ſuch colonies" before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of - cultivated land. 
The ſame cauſes, therefore, the want of manure, and the diſ- 
proportion between the ſtock employed in cultivation, and the 
land which it is deſtined to cultivate, are likely | to introduce there 
A a, ſys" of huſbandry not unlike that Which ſtill continues to 


take 
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ale place i in ſo many parts of Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Swediſh. GET 
traveller, when he gives an account of the huſbandry of ſome — 
of the Engliſh colonies in North America,; as he found it in 1749s 
obſerves, , accordingly, | that he can with difficulty diſcover, there 
che character of the Engliſh nation, ſo well ſkilled. in all the 
different branches of agricultore. They make bares any manure 
for their corn fields, he ſays; but when one piece of ground has 
been exhauſted; by continual cropping, they clear and cultivate 
another piece of freſh land; and when that is exhauſted, proceed 
to à third. Their | cattle-are allowed to wander through the woods- 
and, other uncultivated grounds, where they are half flarved ; ha- 
ving long ago extirpated almoſt all the annual graſſes by cropping 
them too. early in the ſpring, before they had time to form their ; 
flowers, or to--ſhed. I their feeds + The annual ! graſſes were, it 
ſeems the beſt, natural graſſes in that part of North America; 
and When the Europeans firſt, ſettled there, they uſed to grow 
very thick, and to riſe three or four feet high. A piece of 
ä ground which, when he wrote, could: not maintain one cow, | 
would in former times, he was aſſured, have maintained four; teach iti - 
of which would have given four times: the quantity of milk, which 1 
that one was capable of giving. The poprneſs of the paſture had; 
in his opinion, occaſioned the degradation of their cattle, which de- 
generated ſenſibly from one generation to another. They were 
probably not unlike that ſtunted breed which was common all over 
Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and which is now ſo much mend- 
ed through the greater part of the low country, not ſo much by a 
change of the breed, though that expedient has been employed ir is 
un 16 Places as mT a more nen, method of "ey them: 
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* 00 0 K * Avvite And För ſake Ween tem; yet or all the "ae 
Nl ferent parts Which compoſe this fecbid ſort of rude produce, they 
are perhaps the firſt which bring this price ; becauſe till they bring 

it, it ſeems d that improvement can be brought near even 
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„A cathy are among ither Di fo RFC 10 among 10 

laſt parts of this ſort of rude produce which bring this price. The 
Price of veniſon in Great Britain, bew extravagant ſoever it may 
appenr, is not near ſafficient to compenſate the expence of a deer 

park, as is well known to all thoſe who have had any experience W i 

the feeding of deer. If it was otherwiſe,” the feeding of deer 

| would ſoon become! am: artidle of common farming; in the ſame 
munmer as dhe fteding of tholk ſmall birds called Turdi was among 
dſme antiem Romans. Varro and Columella aſſure us that it Was a 
moſt profitable article. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of paſ- 

ſage Which arrive ſean in the country, is ſaid to be ſo in ſome 
parts af; France. If veniſon, continues in faſhiom and the ' wealth 
and luxury of Great Britain increnſe as they have dane for ſome 
time rer its price pg "_ WR riſe mu awoke han it is at 
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| ee, EEN that: 8 in the — of f improvement 3 
brings to its height the price of ſo neceſſary an article as cattle, 
and that which brings to it the price of ſuch a ſuperfluity. as 
veniſon, . there, is a very long interval, in the courſe of which many 

other ſorts. of, rude produce, gradually. .arzive, at, their, þ higheſt 


price, ſome ſooner and ſome luer, according to different circum- - 
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with what would otherwiſe be loſt, | are a mere ſave-all; ; and as C =. p. 
they coſt the farmer ſearce any thing, ſo he can afford to ſell Gnymnnw 
them for very little. Almoſt all that he gets is pure gain, and | 
their price can ſcarce be ſo low as to diſcourage him from feed- 
ing this number. But in countries ill cultivated, and, therefore, 
but thinly inhabited, the poultry, which are thus raiſed without 
expence, are often fully ſufficient to ſupply the whole demand. 
In this ſtate of things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
but-her's-meat, or any other ſort of animal food. But the whole 
quantity of poultry, which the farm in this manner produces 
without expence, muſt always be much ſmaller than the whole 
quantity of butchet's-meat which is reared upon it; and in times 
of wealth and luxury what is rare, with only nearly equal merit, 
is always preferred to what is common. As wealth and luxury 
increaſe, therefore, in conſequence of improvement and culti- 
vation, the price of poultry: gradually riſes above that of bu tcher's 
meat, till at laſt it gets ſo high that it becomes profitable to cul- 
tivate land for the ſake of feeding them. When it has got to 
this height, it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land would 
ſoon be turned to this purpoſe. In feveral provinces of France, 
the feeding of poultry is conſidered' as a very important article 
in rural œconomy, and ſufficiently profitable to encourage the 
farmer to raiſe a conſiderable quantity of Indian corn and buck 
wheat for this purpoſe. A middling farmer will there ſometimes 
have four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of poultry 
ſeems ſcarce yet to be generally conſidered as a matter of fo much ns — 
importance in England. They are certainly, however, dearer | 
in England than in France, as England receives conſiderable ſup- 
plies from France. In the progreſs of improvement, the period 
at which every particular fort of animal food js deareſt, muſt na- 
turally be that which immediately precedes the general practice 
of cultivating land for the ſake of railing it. For ſome time 
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upon the ſame quantity of ground a much greater quantity of that 
particular ſort of animal food. The plenty not only obliges him to 
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ads” K before this practice becomes gebetsl, the ſcarcity muſt neceſſarlly : 
—— raiſe the price. After it has become general, new methods of feed- 


ing are commonly fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raiſe 


ſell cheaper, but in conſequence of theſe improvements he can afford 
to' ſell cheaper ; for if he could not afford it, the plenty would 
not be of long continuance. It has been probably in this manner 
that the introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. has 
contributed to ſink the common price of ' butcher's-meat in the 
London market ſomewhat below what i it was s about the inen of 
the laſt n 5 


Tas low. that gude his food among e and greedily Wie 
many things rejected by every other uſeful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a ſave-all. As long as the number of ſuch ani- 
mals, which can thus be reared at little or no expence, is fully 
ſufficient to ſupply the demand, this ſort of butcher's-meat comes 
to market at a much lower price than any other. But when 


the demand riſes beyond what this quantity can ſupply, when 


it becomes neceſſary to raiſe food on purpoſe | for feeding and 
fattening hogs, in the ſame manner as for feeding and fatten- 


ing other cattle, the price neceſſarily riſes, and becomes propor- 


tionably either higher or lower than that of other butcher's-meat, 
according as the nature of the country, and the ſtate of its 
agriculture, happen to render the feeding of hogs more or leſs 
expenſive than that of other cattle. In France, according to 
Mr. Buffon, the price of pork is nearly equal to that of 
beef. In moſt parts of Great Britain it is at preſent ſamewhat 
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number of cottagers and other ſmall occupiers of land; an event 
which has in every part of Europe been the immediate fore-runner 


time may have contributed to raiſe the price of thoſe articles, both 
ſomewhat ſooner and ſomewhat faſter than it would otherwiſe have 
riſen. As the pooreſt family can often maintain a cat or a dog, 
without any expence, ſo the pooreſt occupiers of land can commonly 


is thus produced at little or no expence, muſt certainly have been 


been raiſed both ſooner and faſter than it would otherwiſe have 
riſen. Sooner or later, however, in the progreſs of improvement, 
it muſt at any rate have riſen to the utmoſt height to which it is 
capable of riſing; ' or to the price which pays the labour. and 


as well as theſe are paid upon the greater part of other cultivated 
hal: = + oy "at 0 5 
Tux buſineſs of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and poultry, 
is originally carried on as 2 ſave-all. The cattle neceſſarily kept 
upon the farm, produce more milk than either the rearing of their 
own young, or the conſumption of the farmer's family requires; 
and they produce moſt at one particular ſeaſon. But of all the 


productions of land, milk is perhaps the moſt periſhable. In 
the warm ſeaſon, when it is moſt abundant, it will ſcarce keep 


of improvement and better cultivation, but which at the ſame 


maintain a few poultry, or a ſow and a few pigs, at very little. The 
little offals of their own table, their whey, ſkimmed milk, and 
butter-milk, ſupply thoſe animals with a part of their food, and they 
find the reſt in the neighbouring fields. without doing any ſenſible 
damage to any body. By diminiſhing the number of thoſe ſmall 
occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this ſort of proviſions which 


a good deal diminiſhed, and their price muſt conſequently have 


expence of cultivating the land which furniſhes them with food 


Ee: flour 
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Tun great ne in the price both of hogs 440 doibery has in C H LM rc 
Great Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of tbke 
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BOOK Four and twenty hours. The farmer, by making it tu. 
3 butter, ſtores a ſmall. part of it for a week: by making it isto 
falt butter, for a year: and by making it into cheeſe, he ſtores. 
a much greater part of it for ſeveral years. Part of all theſe is 
reſerved. for. the uſe of his own family. The reſt goes to maxket, 
in otder to find the beſt price which is to. be bad, and which can. 
ſcarce be ſo law as ta diſcaurage him fram ſending thither -what= 
ever is over and above the uſe of his own family. If it is very. 
low. indeed, he will be likely to manage his dairy in a very ſlovenly 
and dirty manner, and wilt ſcarce perhaps think it worth while. 
to have a particular room or building on purpoſe for it, but 
will fuffer the buſineſs to be carried on amidſt the ſmoke, filth, 
and, naſtineſs of bis own kitchen; as was the caſe of almoſt 
all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and 
as is the caſe of many of them ftill, The fame cauſes which 
gradually raiſe the price of butcher's-meat, the increaſe of _ 
demand, and, in conſequence. of the improvement of the country, 
the diminution of. the quantity which can be. fed at little or no 
expence, raiſe, in the fame manner, that of the produce of the 
dairy, of which the price naturally connects with that of butcher's- 
meat, or with the expence of feeding cattle. The, increaſe of 
price pays for more labour, care, and cleanlinefs. The dairy be- 
comes more worthy of the farmer's attention, and the quality of its 
produce gradually improves. The price at laſt gets ſo high that it 
becomes worth while to employ ſome of the moſt fertile and beſt 
' cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for the purpoſe of the dairy; 


and when it has got to this height, it cannot well go higher, If it 


did, more land would foon be turned to this purpoſe. It ſeems to 
have got to this height through the greater part of England, 
where much good land is commonly employed in this manner. 
If you except the neighbourhood of a few conſiderable towns, 
it ſeems not yet to have got to this height any where in Scotland, 

0 | | where 
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the produce, though it has riſen very conſiderably within theſe 


| few years, is probably flill too low' to admit of it. The infeviority 
of the quality, indeed, compared with that of the produce of 


Engliſh dairies, is fully equal to that of the price. But this infe- 


riority of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of this lowneſs. of 


price than the cauſe of it. Though the quality was much better: 


at a much better price; and the preſent price, it 18 probable, would 


not pay the expence of the land and labour neceflary for pro- 


land, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of price, the dairy is not 


reckoned a more profitable employment of land than the raiſing of 
corn, or the fattening of cattle, the two great objects of agriculture. 


Through the greater part of Bootlaud, ebase ae de 


even ſo profitable. * er. | * 


THz lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be completely 


cultivated and improved, till once the price of every produce, which 


human induſtry is obliged to raiſe upon them, has got ſo high as 
to pay for the expence of complete improvement and cultivation; 


In order to do this, the price of each particular produce muſt be 


ſufficient, firſt, to pay the rent of good corn land, as it is that 
which regulates the rent of the greater part of other cultivated 
land; and, ſecondly, to pay the labour and expence of the farmer 
as well as they are commonly paid upon good corn land; or, in 
other words, to replace with the ordinary profits the ſtock which 
he employs about it. This riſe in the price of each particular 
produce, muſt evidently be previous to the improvement and culti- 


end 


the greater part of what is brought to market could not, I appre- 
hend, in the preſent circumſtances of the country, be difpoſed of 


vation of the land which 1s deſtined for raiſing it. Gain is the 
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A common farmers ſeldom employ much good. land in mißag TRY yl 
food for cattle "merely for the purpoſe of the dairy. The prite .. 
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Pn. oY which loſs was to be the neceſſary conſequence.” But laſs muſt be 


the neceflary conſequence of improving land for the ſake of a pro- 
duce of which the price could never bring back the expence. If 
the complete improvement and cultivation af the country be, aa 
it moſt certainly is, the greateſt of all publick advantages, this riſe 
in the price of all thoſe different ſorts of rude produce, inſtead of 
being : conſidered as a publick ; calamity, ought to be regarded as 
the neceſſary fore-runner and attendant of the n of all 1 
advantages. rung 1 5 | | 
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4 Tunit nie too in the nominal or money price of all thoſe different 


ſorts of rude produce has been the effect, not of any degradation | 


in the value of ſilver, but of a riſe in their real price. They have 
become worth, not only a greater quantity of ſilver, but a greater 


quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence than before. As it coſts a greater 

quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence to bring them to market, ſo when 
they are brought thither, they repreſent or are equivalent to a greater 
quantity. | | 
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Third Sort. 
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Tux third 104 laſt ſort of 0 produce, of which the price 
naturally riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that in which the 
efficacy of human induſtry, in augmenting the quantity, is either 
limited or uncertain. Though the real price of this ſort of rude 
produce, therefore, naturally tends to riſe in the progreſs of improve- 
ment, yet, according as different accidents happen to render the ef- 
forts of human induſtry more or leſs ſucceſsful in augmenting the 
quantity, it may happen ſometimes even to fall, ſometimes to conti- 
nue the ſame in very different periods of improvement, and en- 
times to  rile more or leſs in the lame period, 
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+ THERE are ſome ſorts of: rude. produce which nature has ren - C * A P. 
dered a kind of appendages to other ſorts; ſo that the quantity of — 
the one which any country can afford, is neceſſarily limited by that 
of the other. The quantity of wool or of raw hides, for example, 
which any country can afford, is neceſſarily limited by the number 
of great and ſmall cattle. ihat are kept in it. The ſtate of its · im- 
provement, and the nature of its W again ——— deter- 
mine this mir. ae $24 L rn 1 


„ TuE ame cauſes, which, in > the, progreſs of improvement, gra- 
dually raiſe the price of butcher's-meat, ſhould have the ſame effect, 
it may be thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, and raiſe 
them too nearly in the ſame proportion. It probably would be ſo, 
if in the rude beginnings of improvement the market for the latter 
commodities was confined within as narrow. bounds as that for the 
former, - But the extent of Wen reſpective markets is commonly ex- 


OP different... 


Tux market for butcher's-meat is almoſt every where confined 
to the country which produces it. Ireland, and ſome part of Britiſh. 
America indeed, carry on a conſiderable trade in ſalt proviſions; but 
they are, I believe, the only countries in the commercial world which. 
do ſo, or which export to other. countries any cankigderaple part of. 
their butcher's-meat.. ry. DHS aint 210 SAIF 52 = 4 


THe market for wool and raw hides, on the contrary, is in 
the rude beginnings of improvement very ſeldom: confined to the 
country which produces them. They can eaſily be tranſported. to. 
diſtant countries, wool without any preparation, and raw hides with 
very little; and as they are the materials of many manufactures, 
the nduftry *. other nn may occaſion a demand for them, 1 

'q | though. | 
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eh e and. therefore but thinly PRA 


hs price of the wool and the hide bears always a: much greater 
proportion to that of the whole beaſt, than in countries where; im- 
| ptovement and Population being further advanced, there is more 
demand for butcher's-meat. Mr, Hume obſerves, that in the Saxon 


times, the fleece was eſtimated at two-fifths of the value of the 
whole ſheep, and that this was much above the proportion of its 
preſent eſtimation, In ſome provinces of Spain, I have been ga- 
fured, the ſheep is frequently-killed merely for the ſake of the fleece 
and the · tallow. The careaſo is often left to rot upon the ground, 
or to be devoured by beaſts and birds of prey. If chis ſometimes _ 

happens even in Spain, it happens almoſt conſtantly in Chili, at 

Buenos Ayres, and in many other parts of Spaniſh America, where the 
horned cattle are almoſt conſtantly killed merely. for the ſake of 
the hide and the tallow. This too uſed to happen almoſt conſtantly 
in Hiſpaniola; While it was infeſted by the Buccaneers, and before 


the ſettlement, improvement, and poptlouſneſs of the French plan- 


tations (which now extend round the coaſt of almoſt the whole 
weſtern half of the iſland) had given ſome value to the cattle of 


the Spaniards, who ſtill continue to poſſeſs, not only the eaſtern part 


of the coaſt, but the whole inland and mountainous part of the 


Trnovert in the progteſs of improvement and population, the 
price of the whole beaſt neceſſarily riſes, yet the priee of the careaſe 
is likely to be much more affected by this riſe than that of the 
woot and the hide. Thie market for the carcaſe, being in the rude 
ſtate of fociety confined always to the country which produces it, 


muſt neceſſarily be extended in proportion to the improvement 
| * 2 
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and population of that country. But the market. for the woel and e 1 1 F. 
the hides even of a barbarous country often extending to the We 
commercial world, it can very ſeldom be enlarged in the ſame 
proportion. The ſtate of the whole commercial world. can ſeldom 
be much affected by the improvement of any particular country.; 
and the market for ſuch commodities may remain the ſame or very 
nearly the ſame, after ſuch improvements, as before. It ſhould, 
however in the natural eourſe of things rather upon the whole be 
ſome what extended in conſequence of them. If the manufactures, 
eſpecially, of which thoſe commodities are che. materials, ſhould 
ever come to flouriſh in the country, the market, though it might 
not be much enlarged, would at leaſt be brought much, nearer. to 
the place of growth than before; and the price of [thoſe materials 
| might at leaſt be increaſed by what had uſually been the expence 
_ of tranſporting! tiiem to diſtant countries. Though it might not 
riſe therefore in the ſame proportion as ak, of butcher” s- meat, it 
1 hw to riſe. . and it "yd n not to 
fall! Pew nec nou Eu lo art * 4 
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oy” N. 3 lower, ne * A * nf 
-its woollen manufacture, the price of Enghſh wool has fallen very 
conſiderably ſince the time of Edward III. There are many 
authentick records which demonſtrate that during the reign of that 
prince (towards the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 
13390) what was reckoned the moderate and reaſonable price of the 
tod or twenty-eight pounds of Engliſh wool was not leſs than ten 
ſhillings of the money of thoſe times *, containing, at the rate of | | 
twenty-pence the ounte, "ſix ounces of ſilver Tower-weight, equal 5 7 
to about thirty ſhiillings of our preſent money. In the preſent 
times, one and twenty ſhillings the tod may be reckoned a good 


* See Smith's Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6, and 7; alſo, vol. 4. e. 176. 
Vox. J. Pp | price 
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BOOK price for very good Engliſh Fool,” The Mswey-rles uf wed, 


r therefore, in the time of Edward III, was to its money=price in the 


duty free; Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from Ireland 
to any other country but England. In conſequence of theſe regula- 


preſent times as ten to. ſeven. The ſuperiority of its real price was 
ſtill greater. At the rate of ſix ſhillings and eight-pence the quar- 
ter, ten ſhillings was in thoſe antient times, the price of twelve 

buſhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight. ſhillings the quarter, 
one and twenty ſhillings is in the preſent times the price of ſix 


"buſhels only. The proportion between the real prices of ancient 


and modern times, therefore, is as twelve to ſix, or as two to one. 
'In thoſe antient times a tod of wool would have purchaſed twice the 
quantity of ſubſiſtence which it will purchaſe at prefent; and-conſe. 


quently twice che quantity of labour; if the real recompence of labour 
nad been the ſame i in 1 both rin 


Tais dds both in the teal and ae vituedf nd, 
could never have happened in conſequence of the natural courſe of 
things. It has accordingly been the effect of violence and artifice: 
Firſt, of the abſolute prohibition of exporting wool from England; 


Secondly, of the permiſſion of importing it from all other countries 


tions, the market for Engliſh wool, inſtead of being ſomewhat. ex- 
tended in conſequence of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool of all other countries 


is allowed to come into competition with it, and where that of | 


Ireland is forced into competition with it. As the woolen manu- 


f factures too of Ireland are fully as much diſeouraged as is conſiſt- 
ent with juſtice and fair dealing, the Triſh can work up but a 


ſmall part of their own wool at home, and are, therefore, obliged 


to ſend a greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the _y market 
they are allowed. 


— 
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I HAVE not been able to bad any ſuch authentick records 


(2D 3 


cerning the price of raw hides in antient times. Wool w was com- 


monly paid as a ſubſidy to the king, and its valuation in that ſubſidy | 
 aſcertains, at-leaſt in ſome degree, what was its ordinary price. 


But this ſeems not to have been the caſe with raw hides, Fleet- 
wood, however, from an account in 1425, between the prior of 


£If; 


Burceſter Oxford and one of 1 his canons, gives us their price, at 


leaſt as it was. ated, upon that particular occalion : 2 VIZ. five OX 
hides, at twelve ſhillings; five. cow hides. at ſeven ſhillings and 
three-pence; thirty-ſix ſheeps ſkins of two years old at nine ſhil- 
lings; ſixteen calves ſkins at two ſhillings, In 142 $ twelve ſhil- 
lings contained about the ſame quantity of ſilver as four and twenty 
thillings of our preſent money. An ox hide, therefore, was in 
this account valued at the ſame quantity of ſilver as 48. + ths 
of our preſent money. Its nominal price was a good deal lower 


than at preſent. · But at the rate of ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 


the, quarter, twelve ſhillings. would in thoſe times have purchaſed 
fourteen buſhels. and four-fifths of a buſhel of wheat, which, at 


three and {ix-pence the buſhel, would in the preſent times coſt 
518. 4d. An ox hide, therefore, would in thoſe times have 
durchaſed as much corn as ten hillings "and three-pence. would 
purchaſe at preſent. Its real value was equal to ten thillings 
and; three- pence of. our. preſent money. In thoſe antient times, 
when the cattle were half ſtarved during the greater part of the 
winter, we cannot ſuppoſe chat they were of a very large ſize. An 


con- 


ox hide which weighs four ſtone of ſixteen pounds averdupois, 3 


not in the preſent times reckoned a bad one; and in thoſe ancient 
times would probably have been reckoned a very good one. But 


at half a crown the ſtone, which at this moment (February, 1773) 


I underſtand to be the common price, ſuch a hide would at preſent 
coſt only ten ſhillings. Though its nominal price, therefore, 18 
higher in the preſent than it was in thoſe ancient times, its real 


P p 2 price, 
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BO oo. * price, the real quantity of ſubliſtence Which it will Putchaſe © or 
- — command, is rather ſomewhat lower. The price of -cow hides, as 
ſtated in the above account, is nearly in the common proportion to 

: that of ox hides.” That of ſheep {kins'is'a good deal above it. 
They had probably been ſold with the wool. That of calves {kins, 
on the contrary, is greatly below it. In countries where the price 
of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not intended t to wn 

in order to keep up the ſtock, are generally kille#"very' young; as 

Was the caſe i in Scotland twenty or thirty years ago. It ſaves the _ 

which their - price would not pay for.” Their Kits eee 

commonly good for little. Ann 
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Tur price of raw. "hs" is a x good, deat lower at preſent | 
than it 'was a few years ago; owing probably. to the taking off 
the duty upon ſeal ſkins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the dete es, of raw hides from Ireland imp from the plantations | 

* ake the Whole of the 
kde century, at an average, their bay price has probably” been 
ſomewhat higher than it was in thoſe ancient times. The nature 
of the commodity renders it not quite ſo proper for being tranſ- 
ported to diſtant markets as wool. 4 ſuffers more by keeping. 
A ſalted hide 18. reckoned inferior to a freſh one, and ſells for a 
lower price. This circumſtance muſt neceſſarily have ſome ten- 
gency to ſink the price of raw hides produced in a country which 
does not manufacture them, but is obliged to export them; and 
comparatively to raiſe that of thoſe produced in a country which 
does manufacture them. It muſt have ſome tendency to ſink their 
Price in a barbarous, and to raiſe it in an improved and manu- 
faQturing country. It muſt have had, ſome ee therefore to 
ſink it in ancient, and to raiſe it in modern times. Our tanners 
beſides have not been quite ſo ſucceſsful as our clothiers in con- 
vineing the wiſdom of the nation that che ſafety of the common- 
8 1. | wealth 
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of raw! hides" has? indeed; been prohibitkd, and declated a abi- 
426) bur HAH Mi portatiem from fbreigi: countries has dbeen 
ſubjected to 4 duty 5 and though this duty bas been taken off from 
thoſe of Ireland” and the plantations\.(for the: limited time of five 
years only) yet Ireland has not been confined to the märket of 
Great Britain for the ſale of its furplus kides,*6r of thoſe which are 
not manufactured àt home. The Hides of common Hattle have 
but within theſe few years been put among the enumerated commo- 
dities which the plantations can ſend nowhere but to the mother 
country; neither has the commerce of Ireland been in chis caſe 
oppreſſed ditherto r in eder . roie — nee, 0. Oba 
Britain. 10 lebe „ 7 20 
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WHATEVER regulations” tend to ſink the price either of wool 
ox of raw hides below what it naturally would be, muſt, in an 
improved and cultivated | country, have lone teridency to raiſe the 
price of butcher's- meat. The price both of the great and ſmall 
cattle, which are fed on improved, and cultivated land, muſt be 
ſufficient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit which 
the farmer: has reaſon to expect from improved and cultivated 
land.” If it is not, they will ſoon ceaſe to feed chem. Whatever 
part of this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, 
muſt be paid by the carcaſe. The leſs there is paid for the 'one, 
the more muſt be paid for the other. In what manner this price 
is to be divided upon the different parts of the beaſt, i indifferent 
to the landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. In 


landlords 4nd farmers cannot be much affected by ſuch regula- 
tions, though their intereſt as conſumers may, by the riſe i in the 
Price of proviſions. It would be quite otherwiſe, however, in an 

| unitaproved 


an improved and cultivated country, therefore, their intereſt as | 


wealth depend upon the proſpærity of their particular maanfadurt.. C'H 10 p. 
They have actorditigly been muek leſo favdurcd. The. exportation 
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B BO! K unimproved and uaculivatcd country" where the greater bart k 
— ue lands covld be applied to no other purpoſe but the. feeding of 
cattle, and Where the wqol and the hide made the principal part of 
the value of thaſe eattle, Their inteteſt as. landlords and farmers 
would in this eaſe be very deeply affected by ſuch regulations, and 
| their intereſt as conſumers very little. The fall in the price of the 
wool and the hide, would not. in this caſe raiſe. the price of the 
carcaſe.; beeauſa the greater part of che lands of the country. being. 
applirahle to no ther purpoſe; but the feeding of cattle, the ſame 
F number would. fill continue to be fed. ** The ſame quantity af 
butcher's-meat would ſtill come to market. The demand for it 
| would- be no greater than before. Its price, therefore, would be 
dhe lime as befors,, The, whole prige of .cattle would fall, ap, 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all thoſe lands of Which 
.cattle was the principal produce, that is, of the greater part of the 
lands of the country's The perpetual prohibition of the exportation 
of wool which is commonly, but very falſely, aſcribed to. Edward nn, 
wayld, in the then circumſtances of the country, have been the moſt 
deſtructive regulation which could well have been [thought of. It 
would not only have reduced the actual value of the greater part of 
the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the Price 0 of the moſt im- 
portant ſpecies, of ſmall cattle, it would have retarded INT, mu its 
ſubſequent na | | | 


Rs _— of 8 fl very let Yang) in its "price. in * 
| quence. of, the union with England, by which it was excluded from 
the great market of Europe, and confined. to the narrow one of 
Great Britain. The value of the greater part of the lands in the 
ſouthern counties of Scotland, which are chiefly a ſheep country, 
would have been very deeply affected by this event, had not the 
riſe in the price of butcher e r . the a in a 
price of wool. | 
My gs 
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As the efficicy of human induſtry, FR increaſing wh: er CHAP.. 
either öf woot or of raw-hides, is limited, ſo far as it depends upon . 
the produce of the country where it is exerted; ſo-it is uncertain ſo 
far as it depends upon the produce of other countries. It ſo far de- 
pends, not ſo much upon the quantity which they produce, as upon 
that which they do not manufacture; and upon the reſtraints which 
they may or may not think proper” to impoſe upon the exportation + 
of this ſort of rude produce. "Theſe circumſtances, as they ate alto- - 
gether independent-6f domeſtie induſtry; ſo they neceſſarily render 
the efficacy of its efforts more or leſs uticertain. In multiplying this 
ſort of rude produce, therefore, ares ve nate 42. | 
not ny Gan nue but r utter 
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IN cy abster ry eee e 
quantity of fiſh* that is brought to market, it is dne both 
Umited and uncertain. It is limited by» the Iocah-ſmuntion of che 
country, by the proximity or diſtance of its different provinees 
from the ſea, by the number of its lakes and rivers, and by what 
may be called the fertility or barrenneſs of "thoſe ſeas, lakes and 
rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. As population increaſes, as 
the annual produce of the land- and labour of the country grows - 
greater and greater, there come to be more buyers of fiſh, and tlidſe 
buyers too have a greater quantity and variety of other gobds, or, 
what is the ſame thing, the price of a greater quantity and variety 4 
of other goods, to buy with. But it will” generally be impofſible 
to ſupply the great and extended market without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to what had been re- 
quiſite for ſupplying the narrow and confined e dne. A market whith, 2 
from requiring. only, one thouſand, comes to require annually ten 
thouſand ton of fiſh, can ſeldom be ſupplied ' without employing 
more than ten times the quantity of labour which had before been 
ſufficient to ſupply it it. The fiſh muſt generally be ſought for at a 
greater 
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„ OK. (greater diſtaneg, larger veſſels amuſt bæ employed. and more enpen- 

us — of every kind made uſe of. The zeal, price, of this 
« commodity, therefore, naturally riſes in the progreſs..of improve- 
- ment. It ase r p done ſo, 1 biliers, dan or leſs in 51 
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Haid w eins od; nog bar: 10 gtunagm 107 
007 n the. ſucceſs. of a particular day's fihing m may 3s; a very | 
unsertain oatter. Vet, the local ſitwation of the cquntry being ſup- 
2 Poſed,ythe/general efficacy af induſtry in hringipg a. certain quan- 
tity of hihi to market. taking the corte ofen Nr, er, ofp{everal 
ears Ogethers.it may perhape be hovghti) iss certain enough, ; and 
it, no doubt, is ſo. As it depends. more, however, upon the, local 
ſituation of the country, than upon the ſtate of its weilth and in- 


o duſtry j as;upbn: this) account: it may; in different, countries, be; the 
ſame ĩn / very different periods of  impravement;; and very; different 
in the ſaine period j its cone ⁰jðjů with the ſtate, of improyement 
is uncertain, and it is of ahi art - of eite, thay I en 
ſpeaking. 8 22501 bog 253617 tr io Sten of "oe 281 = 
- ers eval aedt 3101110 Wang Sd TO inet g haffes 34 
I In, increaſing; the. quantity, of the different minerals and metals 
Which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of the more 

precious ones particularly, che efficacy, of uſa: e rms, n not 
to be limited, but to be ahogether aepuin, FS 
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110 T HE, quantity, of the precious metals Ack! is to be bound in 
any country is not limited by any thing i in its local "Gruation, ſuch 
28 the fertility or barrenneſs of its own mines, Thoſe. metals 


e e abound in | countries which Poſſeſs ; Do mines, Their 
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or a ſmaller quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence in bringing or A F. 
purchaſing ſuch ſuperfluities as gold and filver, either from its w. 
mines or from thoſe of other countries; and, ſecondly, upon the 

_ fertility or barrenneſs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to ſupply the commercial world with thoſe metals. 
The quantity, of thoſe metals in the countries moſt remote from 
the mines, muſt be more or leſs affected by this fertility or barren- 
neſs, on account of the eaſy and cheap tranſportation of thoſe 
metals, of their ſmall bulk and great value. Their quantity in 
China and Indoſtan muſt have been more or leſs affected * the 
abundance of the mines T America. 


80 far as their — in a any particular country depends upon 
the former of thoſe two circumſtances (the power of purchaſing) - 
their real price, like, that of all other luxuries and fuperfluities, is 
likely to riſe with the wealth and improvement of the country, and 
to fall with its poverty and depreſſion. Countries which have a 
great quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence to ſpare, can afford to pur- 
chaſe any particular quantity of thoſe metals at. the expence of 


a greater, quantity of labour and indlaſtonce, than countries which 
have leſs to ſpare. 


So far as their quantity in any particular country depends upon 
the latter of thoſe two circumſtances (the fertility or barrenneſs of 
the mines which happen to ſupply the commercial world) their 
real price, the real quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence which they 

will purchaſe or exchange for, will, no doubt, ſink more or leſs in 


proportion to the fertility, and riſe in proportion to the barrenneſs 
of thoſe mines. | 


Tax fertility or barrenneſs of the mines, however, which may 
pps at any particular time to ſupply the commercial world, 
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BOOE is a circumſtance which, it is e may haye no fort of con- 
_. + nection with the ſtate of induſtry in a particular country. It ſeems 
= even to have no very neceſſary connection with that of the world. 
1 | | in general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gradually ſpread 
| themſelves over a greater and a greater part of the earth, the ſearch 
1 for new mines, being extended over a wider ſurface, + may have 
| : ſomewhat a better chance for being ſucceſsful, than when confined 
. ; 5 within narrower bounds. The diſcovery of new mines, however, 
| 2s the old ones come to be gradually exhauſted, is a matter of the 
8 greateſt uncertainty, and ſuch as no human kill. or induſtry can 
enſure. All. indications, it is acknowledged,” are doubtful, and 
the actual diſcovery and ſucceſsful working of a new mine can 
lone aſcertain the reality of its value, or even of its exiſtence. In | 
this fearch thete ſeem to be no certain limits either to the poſſible 
facceſs, or to che poſſible diſappointment of human induſtry. In the 
courſe of a century or two, it is poſſible that new mines may be 
diſcovered more fertile than any that have ever yet been known; 
and it is juſt equally poſſible that the moſt fertile mine then known 
may be more barren than any that was wronght before the diſ- 
covery of the mines of America, Whether the one or the othet 
of thoſe two events may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
Wo portance to the real wealth and proſperity of the world, to the 
real value of the annual produce of the land and labour of man- 
kind. Its nominal value, the quantity of gold and ſilver by which 
| | this annual produce could. be expreſſed or repreſented, would, no 
doubt, be very different; but its real value, the real quantity of 
labour which it could purchaſe or command, would be preciſely 
| ens the fame. A thilling might in the one caſe reprefent no more la- 
1 bour chan a penny does at preſent; and a penny in the other might 
it | repreſent as much as a ſhilling does now. But in the one caſe 
1 be who had a ſhilling in his pocket, would be no richer than he 
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1 | who has a penny at preſent; and in the other he who had a penny 
9 would 
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would be-juS ne rich i has a ſhilling now, The cheapneſs Cray. | 


and abundance of gold and ſilver plate, would be the ſole advantage - 


which the world could derive from the one event, and the dearneſs 
and ſcarcity of thoſe trifling 3 che only nee it 
could ſuffer from the other.. 


cite. of the Digrifſin concerning the 22 in . 2 TG 
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Tux greater part of the writers who have colleQed the money 
prices 'of -things in antient times, feem to have conſidered the 
low money price of corn, and of goods in general, 'or, in other 
words, the high value of gold and filver, as a proof, not only of 
| the ſcarcity of thoſe metals, but of the poverty and barbariſm of 

the country at the- time when it took place. This notion is con- 
nected with the ſyſtem of political azconomy which repreſents na- 
tional wealth as conſiſting in the abundance, and national poverty 
in the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver; a fyſtem which I ſhall endeavour 
to explain and examine at great length in the fourth book of this 
enquiry. I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that the high value of the 
precious: metals can be no proof of. the poverty or barbariſm of 
any particular country at the timę when it took place. It is a 
proof only of the barrenneſs of the mines which happened at that 
time to ſupply the commercial world. A poor eountry, as it 
cannot afford to buy more, ſo it can as little afford to pay dearer 
for gold and ſilver than a rich one; and the value of thoſe metals, 


latter. In China, a country much richer than any part of Eu- 
rope, the value of the precious metals is much higher than in any 
part of Europe. As the wealth of Europe, indeed, has increaſed 
greatly ſince the * of the mines of America, ſo the value 
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therefore, is not likely to be higher in the former than in the 
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B 0.0. XK of gold and ſilver has gradually Suniaithed+ This diminution of 


— their value, 


however, has not been owing to the increaſe of the 
real wealth of Europe, of the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour, but to the accidental diſcovery of more abundant mines than 
any that were known before. The increaſe of the quantity of gold 
and ſilver in Europe, and the increaſe of its manufactures and agri- 
culture, are two events which, though they have happened nearly 


about the ſame time, yet have ariſen from very different cauſes, 
and have ſcarce any natural connection with one another. The 


one has ariſen from a mere accident, in which neither prudence 
nor policy either had or could have any ſhare: The other from 


the fall of the feudal ſyſtem, and from the eſtabliſhment of a 


government which afforded to induſtry; the only encouragement 
which it requires, ſome tolerable ſecurity that it ſhall enjoy the 
fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the feudal fyſtem ſtill 


continues to take place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before the diſcovery of America. The money price of corn, 


however, has riſen; the real value of the precious metals has fallen 
in Poland, in the ſame manner as in other parts of Europe. Their 
quantity, therefore, muſt have increaſed: there as ill other places, 
and nearly in the ſame proportion to- the annual produce of its 


land and labour. This increaſe of the quantity of thoſe metals, 


however, has not, it ſeems, increaſed that annual produce, has 
neither improved the manufaQures and agriculture of the country, 
nor mended the circumſtances of its inhabitants. Spain and Por- 
tugal, the countries which poſſeſs the mines, are, after Poland, 
perhaps, the two moſt beggarly countries in Europe. The value 
of the precious metals, however, muſt be lower in Spain and 
Portugal than in any other part of Europe; as they come from 
thoſe countries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not only with 
à freight and an inſurance, but with the expence of ſmuggling, 
their e being either prohibited, or ſubjected to a duty. In 
| proportion 
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proportion to the annual produce of the land ad Haba, theres CHAP. 
fore, their quantity muſt be greater in thoſe” countries tian in any — 
other part of Europe: Thoſe countries, however; are pooter” than 

the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal ſyſtem” has been 

aboliſhed in Spain and Portugal, it has not been ſuceeeded by a 

nan dune 
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As the low beer geld and fitver; werforegits Wake br of the 
wealthy and flouriſhing ſtate of the country where it takes place; ſo 
neither is their high value, or the low money price either of goods 


in general, or FO corn in er any W * ts Kar and 
bern 5” 199 ee e eee, 


1 þ 


- Bor e the low money price lber of goods i in n bs 
_ corn in particular, be no proof of the poverty or barbariſm of 
the times, the low money price of ſome particular ſorts of goods, 
ſuch as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. in proportion to that 
of corn, is a moſt deciſive one. It clearly demonſtrates, firſt; their 
great abundance in proportion to that of corn, and conſequently 
the great extent of the land which they occupied in proportion to 
what was occupied by corn; and, ſecondly, the low value of this 
land in proportion to that of corn land, and conſequently the un- 
cultivated and unimproved ſtate of the far greater part of the lands 
of the country. It clearly demonſtrates that the ſtock and popu- 
lation of the country did not bear the ſame proportion to tlie ex- 
tent of its territory, which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and that ſociety was at that time, and in that country, but in its 
infancy. From the high or low money price either of goods i in 
general, or of corn in particular, we can infer only that the mines 
which at that time happened to ſupply the commercial world with 
gold and ſilver, were fertile or barren, not that the country was 


rich or {oh Bot from the high or low Wop price of ſome 
ſorts 
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1 e ſorta of goods. in propextien t that of others, we tan infer wich a 
exec of probability that. approaghes almoſi-to-cortaintys tlist it was 
1 rich or poor, that the grrater part af its lands weve improved br. | 
= 2 unimprqaved, and that it was e a. more ar une | 
_.: r da e, Of uh cinilized po. 91404 bag 


ANv riſe in o the money price of 5 which oc Baue 

from the degradation of the value of ſilver, would affect all forts 

of goods. equally, and raiſe their price univerſally” a third, or a 

fourth; or a fifch part higher, according as filver happened: to 

loſe a third, or: a fourth, or a fifth part of its former value. But 

tie riſe in oa price of proviſions; which has been the fubject of 

ſo much. reaſoning and converſation, does not affect all ſorts of 

Pecyiſions equally. Taking the courſe of the preſent century at 
an averages the price of corn, it ia acknowledged, even by thoſe . 

- who account for thie riſe by the degradatian af the value of ſilver, 

bas tiſen much leſs than that af ſome other ſorts of proviſions. 

The riſe in the price of choſe other ſorts of proviſions, therefore, 

cannot be owing altogether to the dogradation of the value of 

ſilver. Some other cauſes muſt be taken into the account, and 

thoſe which have. deen above afſigned, will, perhaps, without 

having recaurſe to the ſuppoſed degradation of the value of filver, 

ſofficiently explain this riſe in thoſe particular forts of proviſions | 
of * the price has ernie riſen in Rr to that of 


* HEY An to the he of corn itſelf, i W he fr 
| years of the preſant century, and before the late extraordinary courſe 

of bad ſeaſons, been ſomewhat, lower than it was during the ſiaty- 

four laſt years of the preceding century. This fact is atteſted, 

not only by the accounts of Windſor market, but by the publick 


5 Bars of all L the eee e Sentland, and. by the —_ 
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of ſeveral different markets in France; which have: been oolleted © "AP. 
with great dilgence and fidelity by Mr. Meſſance, and by Mr. Dope 
de St, Maur. The evidence is more compleat than could well ha ve 


in a mn eee to be 
2 | 1 


As to how bigh We a aft ten or twelve ved, 
it can be ſufficiently accounted for from the badneſs of the ſeaſons, 
without ſuppong 100 rden! in the value of Myer, 


Tun ra has that filver 1s tains flicking: in 
its value; ſeems not to be founded upon any good obſervations, 
either upon the I corny or upon thoſe of other. provi- - 
Hanks „ af; LR "BY = | Wo A 


A 
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Tux. Pang aw . of the it may, eee be faid;. will in 
= the preſent times, even according to the account which has been 
| here given, purchaſe a much ſmaller quantity of. ſeveral ſorts of 
proviſions. than it would have done during ſome part of the laſt 
century; and to aſcertain whether this change be owing to a riſe 
in the value of thoſe goods, or to a fall in the value of filver, is only 
- to eſtabliſh a vain and uſeleſs diſtinction, which can be of no ſort 
of ſervice to the man who has only a certain quantity of filver to 
go to market with, or a certain fixed revenue in money. I. certainly 
do not pretend that the knowledge of this diſtinction will enable him 


to buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon chat account be aho- 
gether picleſs. 25 


Ir wan lng "wy 1 to the . 0 3 . 
of the proſperous condition of the country. H the riſe in the wm. 
of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing. altogether to.a fall in 


value of fler, it is ann to a cixcumbiance from which noting 
| > 1 : can 
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* dx can be inferred but the fertility of che American miles” The 
real wealth of the coujjj&s, che annual produce of its land and 
labour, may, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, be either gradu- 
ally declining, as in Pürtugal and Poland; or gradually advancing, 
as in moſt other parts of Europe. But if this riſe in the price 
of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing to a riſe in the real value 
of the land which produces them, to its inereaſed fertility; or 
3 conſequence -of more extended improvement and -good*eultt- 
vation to its having been rendered fit for producing corn; it is 
owing to a circumſtance which indicates in the cleareſt manner 
che proſperous and advancing. tate of the country. The land 
conſtitutes by far the greateſt, the moſt important, and ne moſt 
durable part of the wealth of every extenſive country. It may 
ſurely be of ſome uſe, or, at leaſt, it may give ſome ſatis faction to the 
Public, to have fo deciſive a proof of the increafing value of by far 
the ge 2 moſt important, and the moſt Wann Fart of i its 
wealth. aug 21} c ibo M. S e : 


+ Min en Sladoiun nete EL 
| OR may N be of Gme. uſe to the Public in regulating the 
pecuniary. reward of ſome of its inferior ſervants. If (this tiſe 
in the price of ſome ſorts: of proviſions. be owing to a fall 
in the value of ſilver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was 
not too large before, ought certainly to be augmented in propor- 
tion to the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, their real 
recompence will evidently be ſo much diminiſhed. But if this 
riſe of price is owing to the increaſed value, in conſequence of 
the improved fertility of the land which produces ſuch proviſions, 
it becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in what proportion 
any pecuniary reward ought to be augmented, or whether it ought 


to be augmented at all. The extenſion of improvement and 
cultivation, as it neceſſarily raiſes more or leſs, in Proportion to-the 
rep of corn, thet of every wer of animal food, fo it as neceſſa- 
rily 
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rily lowers thut dt. L believe, every fort of vegetable food. 1 rates n A r. . 
the. price of ahmãl food; becauſe a great part of the kand which — 8 
produces it, being rendered fit for produchig corn, muſt afford 
to the: landlord: and farmer the rent and profit of ern land. It 
lowers the price of vegetable food becuuſe by increaſing the 
fertility of the land, it increaſes its abundance. The improve- 
ments of agriculture too introduce many forts of vegetable 
food, which, requiring leſs land and not more labour than corn, | 15 
come much cheaper "to. märket. Such are potatoes andranize;or | 18 
what is called Indian corn, the two moſt important improvements 
which the agriculture of Europe, perhaps, which Europe itſelf, 
has received from the great extenſion of its commerce and naviga- 
tion. Many fofts "of "vegetable "Food, "befiges,* Which in the 
rude ſtate of agritultitre' are confined to the Kitchen garden, and 
raifett only by the Tpade; coe in its improved flate” to be intro- 
ducd into edition” fields, and to be rafſed by tut Pugh: fuck 
as türnips,: catrots, eabbages, Wc.” "Tit the progreſs of in probe. 
ment, thereföre, dhe ren price of due fpbelch of fösd nrdk MW 
riſes, that of another as” n&ceſſarily falls, and it becomes a mütter 
of môtt nicety to juchze 580% für the riſe in the one may be com- 
peiifited'by the fall in the ther, When tie real price of butth pg 
meat hab Ghes"gor' to its helgtit, * (WHICH, "WIA tegard to every ſbrt, 
except; pef Hupe, that of nog flelh, it feetis to have done through a 
great part of England, more than a century ago) any riſe Which 
can afterwards happen in that of any other ſort of animal food, can- | | 
not much affect the circumſtances of the inferior ranks of people. | : 
The. circumſtances of the poor through a great part of England 
cannot ſurely be ſo much diſtreſſed by any riſe in the price of poul- 
try fiſh, wild-fowl, or. veniſon, as T aun be” relieved e 
JI potatoes | 


x ths -prefen it Nasen of ſcateity the Ki gh price 2 no 


** be acer at boo. But in ümes of mödktets plenty, when 
Vor. I. 0 A corn 


396. | 
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BOOK corn-is at its ondioary. oravemge prick, the aha ei niche pas 
WES of any other ſort of rude produce cannot much affect them. They 
| ſuffer more, perhaps, by the artificial riſe which has been 'vecafioned 
by taxes in the price of ſome . of mw 

nt; ane, ne n enn n Win e M1 
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['T 5 is the natural effect of ige however, to diminih 


gradually the real price of almoſt all manufactures. T hat of 
i manufacturing workmanſhip diminiſhes, perhaps, i in all of them 


- without exception. In conſequence of better machinery, of greater 
dexterity, and of a more proper diviſion and diftributic f Work, 
all of which are the natural effects of improvement, a much ſmaller 
quantity of labour becomes requiſite for executing. any particular 
piece of work; and though. in conſequence of the flouriſhing cir- 
| cumſtances | of the ſociety, the real price of labour ſhould. riſe. very 
| conſiderably, yet the great diminution of the quantity will gene- 
rally much more than ee the . alle ee drr 
Ee C u tn OR} 


15 „r | Yo vat} andre rp einn £6 2 9 55 85 N 
Im ERE are, ls A few eee 4 in which the neceſſary 
riſe in the real price of the rude materials will more than com- 


penſate all the advantages which improvement can introduee into 
the execution of the work. In carpenters and Joiners work, and 


in the coarſer ſort of cabinet work, the neceſſary riſe in the real 
price. of barren; timber, in conſequence of the improvement , of 
land, Nea more chan compenſate all the advantages. w 8. e ä 


oy 
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ths 


moſt proper. ige d and oma of work. e | 


Bur in all agli in Which che real price of the rode materials cither 
does not riſe at all, or does not riſe very aa Tank of the manu- 
factured commodity ſinks very e ON Y 'Þ 


, Fo 
* 


Tuis diminution of price has, i in the courſe. of the preſent 
and preceding century, been moſt remarkable in thoſe manu- 
factures of which the materials are the coarſer metals. A better 
movement of A watch, than about the middle of the laſt century 
could have been bought for twenty pounds, may now perhaps 
be had for twenty chillings. In the work. | cutlers and lock- 
ſmiths, in all the toys which are made. of th . coarſer metals, 
and in all thoſe goods which are commonly known by the name 
* n and Sheffield ware, there has been, duri ring the 


e period, a YET. great reduction of price, though not alto- 


= ſo great as in watch work. It has, however, been ſuſſi- 


cient to aſtoniſh the workmen of every other part of Europe, wh 
in many caſes acknowledge that they, can produce no work of equal 
goodneſo for double, or even for triple the price. There are per- 


be derived from the beſt machitery, the greateſt wall, and the 


3 
CHAP. 
xI. 


haps no manufactures i in which the diviſion of labour can be carried | 


further, or in which the machinery employed admits of a greater: 


variety of i improvements, than thoſe of which the . are — 
coarſer, metals. en 
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Ix the Wadi 3 there how ning the fame periad,: 
been no ſuch ſenſible reduction of price. The price of ſuperſine 
cloth, 1 1 been aſſured, on the contrary, has, within theſe 
five and twenty or "thirty years, riſen ſome what in Proportion to 

its quality; owing, it was ſaid, to a conſiderable riſe-i in the price 
4 the material, which conſiſts altogether of Spaniſh wool. That 
„ of 


Mee . IT 
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diviſion of lab ur is nearly the fame now, as, it was, a 


undeniable, if we compate the price of this mpnufa Qture in, the 


4. fold. 
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p00 * of the Yorkſhirg, cloths, whigh,is. made: altogether of, Engliſh; wool, 


— is ſaid indeed, during the ,courſe. of the; preſent. century. to. have. 
fallen a good deal in proportion to its quality. Quality, however, 


is ſo very diſputable : a matter, that 1 look. upgn all) informatianzof 
this kind 22 mewhat uncertain, | In the clothing a the, 
DT 89h 
and the machinery employed is not very different. Ae may, 
however, have been ſome ſmall improvements in both, ie * 
have occalioned ſome, reduction of Pie. 


S911: 21 | oY NDP EY 


Bur che reduction will appear much more keaſble rey , 


* NX 


preſerit times with what it was in a much retoter period, towards, | 
the end of the fifteenth century, When the labour was. probably 


muell leſs ſubdivided, and the 5 7 e d IO 15 8 = 


perfect than it is af preſent. * e ene, 
In: 1487, being the ak of Heory Viltts + it was e tet | 
«whoſoever: ſhall ſell by retail a broad yard of the fingſt ſcar 


3 Fler 


2 r 


nn ſhillings,” ſhall forfeit forty ſhillings for every yard fo 
Sixteen ſhillings, therefore, "containitig obs the fame, , 
quantity of ſilver as four and twenty ſhillings | of our preſent. 


*grained; or of other grained: cloth of the fineſt making above. 


money, was, at that time, reckoned not an unreaſonable price 


95 8 ax 


for a yard of the fineſt cloth; and as this is a ſumptuary” law, A 


' ſuch cloth, it is probable, had uſually been fold ſomewhat Jearer, 


A guinea may be reckoned the higheſt Price in the preſent times. 


Even though the quality of the cloths, therefore, ſhould, be ſup. 


poſed equal, and that 'of the preſent times 18. moſt probably, much 
ſuperior, yet, even upon this ſuppoſition, . the money, price of 


the fineſt- cloth appears to have been conſiderably: reduced ſince 
de end of che fifteenth century. * its real - been 


5 ; | much 
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much more reduced. Sim ſhillinge and eight-peice Ws“ then, e 5 


— ſhillings, -theyefore, was thei:[pritei> of wo 


quarters, and mode; thee three: buſhels oft hen! Vatettg a! 


quarten of mhees: in the preſent tinies at eight: anch twenty Ak- 


lings, the real price of a yard of fine cloth: mliſt, in thoſe mes; 


have been equal to at leaſt three pounds ſix ſhillings and 
ſinpen che f ond preſent imobcys The man wh, heugͤtl it muſt 
have ported with: the commune of a quantity: of luboaro nd ſub- 
ſiltence equal to what” that» ſum would: purchaſe” in "th" Preſett 
times | in Sud = 10 Din 947 ni oH ni anvr ο 

-zit-bos Sol 24 tu tts 500 i uit r z: 13% 10 i 200 He 


In k. ræductioniin the reabpride of M ear H mnufftufe thought! 5 | 


een has nar been £6 great as it ur vf eee ni bfg 
| 25 ö 210 Tis 70 Th Bus R= 2720857 31} T5 1 N. 3 Oj-+ 14501 } 

1537403 being the 3dvob: Edward? IVeh;. eee * 
* no ſervant in huſbandry, nor common lakower; nor: ſervant! 
t n e ik" WE" Mg burgh, ſhall uſe 
< or, wear in) theis1;cloathing: any led above:two ſhillings che 


; « broad yards; i In the, 340 Edward; the i1Vth;; two ſhillinge a 


contained yery..ncadly the fame! quanttityofi-filver, as four of our 
Praſans; mapeys:: Ruta weekend e 


was chen made for che ee e of the very. dannn ander of net; 


mon ſervants. Even the money price of their cloathing, eee . 


ma in proportiqn. to, the quality, be ſſome what cheaper in the 

preſent. than ĩt was in;thoſe: antient times: Thelreab price ig certain · 
1, a,,g98d:depb cheaper. Ten pence was ther: reckoned hat is- 
called..the moderate and reaſonable price of . a rbuſkeb1 0617 heat. 
T'wg ſhillings,, therefare;,; was the price of two buſhels and near 
tyo.,pegks of, jwheats which-i0:the preſent times, at three ſhillings: i 
and.,; pense then buſhel,: would be::worts:cight ſhllinga and 


; . . 
oF nige- 
4s * bod * > 

441 , : _ 
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and, long afterwards: rechpned the; average: pricp of . quarter — 


— — * — — 
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pair, equal to abogt eight and twenty - pence of our preſent money. 


rA AND ties or 


By d ante For « yard bf this cloth the” Pot ferbast muſt u l 


— parted with the power ef purchaſing u quantity of fubſiſtenee equi” 
to hat cight ſhillinge aud aine-pence. would purchuſe in the prel 
ſent tirges:/ This is a ſumptuãry law too, reſſtaining the laxury'and” 
nennen. Their cloathing, therefore; had commendy» 
| been much more expenſive,» : © 30- $2 Bred t 2 100: $301 (7 LAT Ad. IR Tee! 
bes egi xd -cbaueq; ous Nev, 26 n eee Tons: vid 
Tu fame onler of People are, by the ſame law, prohibited from 
. wearing hoſe,, off whichithe: price ſhould 'exceed-fourteen-pence the 


But fourteen-pence was in thoſe times the price of a buſhel and n 
two pecks of wheat; which, in the preſent times, at three and ſix- 
pence. the, buſhel, would colt five fillings: arid :three<peace.” We 
ſhould in the. preſent uimes conſider this ap a very high price for a 
re enen loweſt order. He 
wuſt, however, · in choſe ume slhave puid heat wide really eduiralent 
to this-pricecfor'theml:! notas TO eriboedlitg”t vi zar, on ” 
Au llech gd: 10 7 8 Yo 906-g1hidedat online Ne of 5 
In the time of Edward IVth; the: art of knitting Ach wie” 
probably not known'in any part of Europe. Their hoſe werd made 


of common cloth. which may have been one of the cauſeb of ther 


drarbeſd. The rſt perſon that) were ſtockings ih England is fd 
to have been typing e e received them as . from 
the Spa ambaſſador. #7 wth e 


# | 8 
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3 Fes le codes wy in Ade woollen atis dsl the 


machinery employed was much more imperfect in thoſe intient, 


than it is in the preſent times. It has ſince received three very 
. ee ann n ou 2 ones of 


nails: The three e rern. —_ firſt, "Leys" 
cy the rock and n for the:(ſplaciog: wheel,” which, 
with 
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Vith ahe Jamne quantity.gf labour, wil perform / more than double the CHAP. 
quantity af work«., Secondly, the uſe of ſeveral very ingenious ma- — 0 

chines which facilitate and abridge in a ſtill greater proportion „„ 
vinding of the worſted and woollen yarn or the proper arrange- 

ment of the warp and woof beſore they art put into the loom; an 5 o 
operation which, previous to the)invention of ' thoſe machines, muſt 

have been extremely tedious and troubleſome. Thirdly, The em- 1 
ployment of che fulling mill for thickening the cloth, inſtead of 1 5 
treading it in water: Neither wind inen water mills of any kind F 

were known, ia England ſo early aa ther heginning of the ſixteenth 
century, nor, ſo, far as. L know, in anytother part of Europe north 
of the Alps: They had. nh de dub pe g Ttaly ſome time 


ran 43 11552 Ft G \ny 7 ruf i; 13 £41311 11 5710 207 ets 75 wn4m 16 
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Tux nn perhaps, in ſome 
meaſure explain to us why the real price both of the coarſe and of 


the fine manufacture, was ſo much higher: in thoſe antient, than it 
is in the preſent times. It caſt. a greater quantity of labour to bring 


poc o When-chey. ere. brought>thither, therefore, — = 5 


the goods to market 
they muſt have purchaſed or exchanged; faq the dar rome 


quantity. | 


3 Nu 022 JM 5 2 02 | ; 

Tux coarſe manufacture probably was, in thoſe Anf nt time | 
carried on itt England, it! the fame manner ab At” 101 's h | 
heed id kb Vive 1rd 4 gdf 8 f 


F in 
fancy. It was probably 4 kouſchold inanufatture; 1 i in Which 5 1 


different” p part of tlie Wörk was ocealiogally performed by all the TY 
different members of almòſt every private family; ; but ſo as to be 

their work of ly when they : nothing elſe to do, WE tobe 
che principa al uſineſs frox whic any of them deri 
part of th cir ſubſiſtence. | : "The wor hk þ pf 
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— workman's fubfiftente:- The nne manvlactute; omi the dthesilewt, 


cuſtom af tonnage and poundage at lebſt, tor elle king, |" RIU düty, 


was not in thoſe times thfried on im England; but d Hick 66d © 
commencialommpatey © 3 ix -vias--protably/ ccadhaed 


| ae che. prijitipal port 66 dr ohubleltorce ron It, eee beg 


a foreign mdinifiture,raiddouft he paid mg fat the niit 


indeed,” would not probably be very great. It was Tot! then the 


policy of- Europe to neſtrhin Ibs Mixte Gutes, the dportatlon öf 
| foreign mankfaftineg, 1ditoritier ite enebdrüge it, in order that 


merchants miglit de enabled ſapply;/ at as efy a rate ax 8 
the great men with the conveniencies and luxuries which they wunt⸗ 


ed, and which the induſtry of cheir own country could not afford 
wem. en m a59ne}cau2113 en 10 19i18215bitgoo 28 1. 
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meaſure explain to us why, "RIARRIE arttietit times, the real price of 
the coarſe rndrtoCacttne/<11ls,” 20 prsßortüon to chat of the ane 0 
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1 8 HA LL neun A 10% chapter Vith obſerving ..that, 
every improvement in the eireumſtanees of the ſociety tends \irher 


diredly, or indiredly to raiſe the, x89], rent of land, to. increaſe, the 
rea] wealth of the Loden, his power. of Suda Teen 
* produce of the e of, other e ee ae 
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Tur riſe in the rell price of thoſe parts of the rude produce EYS SF: 
of land, which is Grit the effect of extended improvement and cul- 
tivation, and afterwards. the cauſe of their heing ſtill further ex- - 
tended, the riſe in the price of cantle, for example, tends too 0 
raiſe the rent of land directly... and in a fill greater proportion- 
The real value of the landlord's haze, his real command of the 
labour of other people, not only xiſes-yith the real value of the pra- 
duce, but the proportion of his ſhare to the whole produce riſes yith 
it. That produce, after the riſe in its real price, requires no more 
labour eo collect it than before. - A ſmaller proportion of it pill, 
therefore, be ſuſſicient to xeplace, with the ordinary profit, the ook 
which employs that labour. A e — of en won. 
eee 1 2 | 15 


hate mprozements in dhe produgtine powers of Jabour, 
which tend, direRly w reduce the real rige af gnanyfatures, tend 
indizeRly to raiſe the real rant af land. The Jandlord exchanges 
that part of his rude -produce, Which is wer and above his gyn 
conſumption, or what comes to the ſame thing, the price of that 


part of it, for manufactured produce. Whatever reduces the real 
Priee of the latter, -raiſcs . hat of the former. An, equal quantity of 
the former becomes thereby equivalent to a. greater quantity of the 
latter; and dhe landlord is enabled to purchaſe a. greater quantity 
nme mme 
don for. % i DEN 


| n . nds, of the gener exery 3 
za the gusstit/ f uſeful labour employed. mithip it, ends indirectly 
40.raiſeude.vca) wont f dand. 1Acertain .propertion of this labour 
ane ts the dand. Agreater, gumber.of men and cattle 
are emplayed iin Ks guluyatien, ithe, produce ,increaſes wich the i in- 
eraſe. af theifieck, which, is thus, cxaplayed, in 1 it, and the rent 


inateaſes with the produee. | 
Vol. I. 80 | Tus 
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Tur contrary circumſtances, the neglect of cultivation” and im- 


provement, the fall in the real price of any part of the rude produce 


— 


land, to reduce the real wealth of the landlord, to diminiſ\ his 


power of purchaſing enen or che emen 2 N 
wot _ are ü en 


and to thoſe who live by profit. Thieſe are the three gteaty original = 


of land, the riſe in the real price of manufactures from the decay 
of manufacturing art and induſtry, the declenfion of the real wealth 


of the fociety, all 


tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent of 


i 7811 : 
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country, or what comes to the ſame thing, the whole price of that 
annual produce, naturally divides itſelf, it has already been obſerved, 


into three parts; the rent of land; the wages of labour, and the 
profits of ſtock ; and conſtitutes a revenue to three different orders 
of people; to bocle ve elby tent, to choſe who lde by wages, 


and conſtituent orders of every civilized ſociety. from Ao * 
ren oo Weg other ordet is ltimaoly: derived. 


21% 400010 and 2113-51. non 28 1 10 o tio 


Tue intereſt of the! firſt of, thoſe three great, orders, it appears 


Pn what has been juſt now ſaid, is ſtrictly and inſeparably con- 


nected with the general ãntereſt of the ſociety. Whatever either pro- 
motes or obſtructs the one, neceſſarily promotes or obſtructs the other. 


When the public deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce 
or police, the proprietors of land never can miſlead it, with à view to 
promote the intereſt of their own particular order; at leaſt, if they have 


any tolerable knowledge of that intereſt.” They are, indeed too often 


defective in this tolerable knowledge. They are the only one of the chree 22 


orders whoſe revenue coſts {them neither labour: nor dare, „but comes 


to them, as it were, of i ts own abcord, and in independent of dy plan | | 
or project of their own. - That indolence which is the watoral 


effect of me eaſe and ſecurity of their ſitüatibn, reders them too 
2 [2 010] is dhoftetl, | 
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often,. not only newer hos incapable of that application of mind 
which is neceſſary in order to nes * en the e 
quencenab any es % 3 det sse. 44 it HA Ent 
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wages, is as: ſtrictly connected with the intereſt of the ſociety as that 
of che firſt. The wages of the labourer, it has already been ſhewn, 


conſiderably... When this real wealth of the ſociety becomes 
ſtationary, his wages are ſoon reduced to what is barely. enough to 
enable him to bring up a family, or to continue the race of la- 
bourers. When the ſociety declines, they f fall even below this. T he 


order of proprietors may, perhaps, gain more by the proſperity 


of the ſociety, than that of labourers: but there is no order that 
ſuffers ſo eruelly from its decline. But though the intereſt of the 
labourer i 18 ſtrictly connected with that of the ſociety, he is incapa- 


2 — e of the fond, 3 e of thats.” W..0 live rin | 
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are never tobighr as when the demand for labour is continually | 
riſing or when the quantity employed is every year increaſing 


ple either of comprehending that intereſt, or of underſtanding its 


connection with his own. | His condition leaves him no time to 
receive the neceſſary information, and his education and habits are 
commonly ſuch as to render him unfit to judge even though he 
was fully informed. In the public deliberations, therefore, his 
voice is little heard and leſs regarded, except upon ſome particular 
occaſions, when his .clamour is animated, ſet on, and ſup- 
ported we wa , un not for KW bot. their own alkene ana 


purpoſes. tan 50; Wh 


121 | 127170 


Has. Tr ets conftiens the third . ng that of thoſe wha, — 
by profit. It is the ſtock that is employed for the ſake of profit, 
which puts into motion the greater part of the uſeful labour of 
every ſociety. The plans and projects of the employers of ſtock 
regulate and direct all the moſt important operations of labour, and 


e 82 "INE; profit 
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BOOK profit is the end propoſed by all thoſe plans and projects. But the 


5 — rate of profit does not; like rent and wages, riſe with the proſperity, 


and fall with the declenſion of the ſociety. On the contrary; it is 
naturally low in rich, and high in poor countries, and it is always 
higheſt in the countries which are going faſteſt to ruin. The intereſt 
of this third order, therefore, has hot the ſame conbection with the 
general intereſt of the ſociety as that of the other two. Merchant 
and maſter fhahtffactufers are, in this order, the two thafſes of 
people Who commonly employ the largeſt capitals; and Who by 
their wealth draw to themſelves the greateſt ure of the public 
confideration. As during their hoe ves they are engaged in 
plans and pies, they have frequently more acutegeſs of under - 
x ſtanding thin the greater part & euhtry gentlemen. A their 
© thoughts, however, are comtubnly exerciſed rather ubout the intereſt 
of their dn particular branch ef Vulineſs, than About that of the 
ſociety, tHeir judgment, even when given with the greateſt tandout 
(which it hks not been upon bvery occaſion) is much mose to be 
depended upon with regard to the former of thoſe two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their ſuperiority over the ebuntry geutle- 
man is, not fo much in their knowledge of the public intereſt, as 
in their having a better kudwledge ot their on intereſt than he hasof 
his. It is by this ſuperter knowledge of their own-intereſt that they 
have frequently impoſed upon his ;generofity, and perſuaded him to 
give up both his own intereſt: and that of che publie, from a very 
ſimple but honeſt con viction, that their intereſt, and not his, was the 
intereſt of the public. The intereſt of the dealers, however, in an 
particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always in ſome 
reſpects different from, ud Een appite to, har” ef the public. 
To widen the market arid to Harröw the Witiperition, Is abways whe 
intereſt of the dealers. To widen che 'rhafket may freqteniby be 
agreeable enough to the intereſt "of the public z but to narrow de 
competition muſt- une ES it, undi tan ſerve ohby to due 
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the eaters; by raiſing their profs aboye what they naturally would LET N | 
be, en Tar hai ora benely.an qblurd-tax:-wpen/ the welt of rams , 


their fellow-citizens, "The any e gulati 
of commerce which comes from 9 is| order, onght: always to | | 
liſtened to with precaution, and ought never to be adapted — „ | nd 


after having been long and carefully ex4mined, not only 'with the 
moſt ſcrupulous, but with the moſt picieus attention. | 
from at an oder af men, whole intereſt i ever — 
that of the public, who have generally a 


to oppreſi the public, and who aceordipgly 3 
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Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employment of 


A ee 


Ju Ges * ate: of betty in which there is no SviGon of 
labour, in which exchanges are ſeldom. made, and in which 
every man provides every thing for himſelf, it is not neceſſary that 
any ſtock ſhould be aceumulated or ſtored up beforehand in order 
to carry on the buſineſs of the ſociety. Every man endeayours to 
ſupply by his own induſtry his own occaſional wants as they occur: 
When he is hungry, be goes to the foreſt to hunt: when his coat 
is worn out, he cloaths himſelf with the ſkin of the firſt large 
animal he kills: and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he 
repairs it, as well as he can, with the: trees and the turf that are 
neareſt it. | | 


* 8 0 
T : 8 : © 7 1 1 | 144 A ** 6 * 
1 * 0 - : ' 23 5 v# þ % * 


Bur when the divi iſion of labour has once been thoroughly in- 
| trades; the produce of a man's own labour. can ſupply but a 
very ſmall part of his occafional wants. The far greater part 
of them are ſupplied by the produce of other mens labour, which 
he purchaſes with the produce, or, what is the ſame thing, with 
the; price of the produce of his own.” But this purchaſe cannot be 


made till ſuch time as the produce of his own labour has not only 
been completed, but ſold. 


A ſtock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, 
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BO hag x therefore, muſt be ſtored up ſomewhere ſufficient to miintain kim, 
BL, and to ſupply him with the materials and tools of his work till 
| | ſuch time, at leaſt, ,as both theſe evepts can be brought about. 
- A weaver cannot apply himfelf entirely to his peculiar buſineſs, 
| © unleſs there is beforehand ſtored up ſomewhere, either in his own 
poſſeſſion or in that of ſome other perſon, a ſtock ſufficient ſo main- 
tain him,. and to: ſupply him with tho materials and tools of his work, 
till he has not only completed, hut ſold his web. This accumu- 


lation muſt, evidently, be previous to his applying his N for 
ſo long a time to ſuch a peculiar buſinels, 


WOW SL1 2 * ＋ 0.42 Al 


As the „ of ſtock muſt, in the nature of a be 
preyious to the diviſion of labour; © labour can be more and mote. 
ſubdivided only in propertion as: ſtock: is previouſly mere and more 
_ acqumylated., The quantity ef materials which the ſkine* number 
| of people can work up. ineteaſes in; al great proportiem xs labour 
1 comes to be more and. mom ſubdivided; and as the operations of 
| each workman are gradually, xedueod to a greator':degree af ſimpli- 
city, a variety of new machines: come to be invetted for facilitating 
and abridging thoſe operation: Ab tho diviſſon of labour advances, 
therefore, in order to give conſtant employment to art equal num - 
ber of workmen, an equal ſtock of proviſions, and à greater ock 
of materials and tools than what would have been neceſfary in a 
ruder ſtate of things, muſt be accumulated beforehand. But the 


number of workmen in exerꝝ branch of buſigeſa generatiyrincredſes 
with the diviſion of labour in chat branch, or rather it is the iĩmerbaſo 
of their number  whigh: enables kn to claſs and fubdivide them ſolves 


| in this manner, 


Lo Sib ory z d Dat; I-23 10 
ants 4.1 513 es 22180 
As the W ee of LA LA neceſſary” for carrying 

on this great improvement in the Producte powers of labour, 

ſo that eee naturally lends. to, thas improvement. The 
perſon * 
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perſon who employs his ſtock in maintaining labour, neceſſarily 
wiſhes to employ it in ſuch a manner as to produce as great a quan- 
tity of work as poſſible. He endeavours, therefore, both to make 
among his workmen the moſt proper «diſtribution of employment, 
and to furniſh them with the beſt machines which he can either 
invent or afford. to purchaſe. His abilities in both theſe reſpects 

_ abs] generally i in proportion to the extent of his ſtock; or to the 
number of people whom it can employ. The quantity of induſtry, 
therefore, not only increaſes in every country with the increaſe of 


the ſtock! which / employs it, but, in conſequence of that increaſe, 


_ the ſame n of auer en a much Wen r i 
mln 1 1 ' | 


« * 230] 1 F 1 * Þ 
©. 


"Sven are in i general the effects of the increaſe of Hock upon in- 
7 duſtry and its produttine powers. 


* - 


"In the rallowitg book 1 have arten to explain the nature 
. of ſtock, the effects of its accumulation into capitals of different 
kinds, and the effects of the different employments of thole « capi- 
tals. This book is divided 1 into five chapters. In the firſt chapter, 
I have endeavoured to ſhow what are the different parts or branches 
into which the. ſtock, either of an individual, or of a great ſociety, 
naturally divides itſelf. In the ſecond, 1 have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the nature and operation of money conſidered as a particu- 
lar branch of the general ſtock of the ſociety. The ſtock which 
is accumulated into a capital, may either be employed by the perſon 
to whom it belongs, or it may be lent to ſome other perſon. In 
the third and fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine the 
manner in which it operates in both theſe ſituations. The fifth 
and laſt, chapter treats of the different effects which the different 
employments of capital immediately produce upon the quantity 
both of national induſtry, and of the annual 8 of land and 
labour. 5 
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0 AP. $6 
oY the Diviſion on of Stock. | 


HEN the Rock which a man poſſeſſes is no more than . 
ficient to maintain him for a few days or a few weeks, he 
ſeldom thinks of deriving any revenue from it. He conſumes it as 
ſparingly as he can, and endeavours by his labour to acquire ſome- 
thing which may ſupply its place before it be conſumed altoge» 


ther. „His revenue is, in this caſe, derived from his labour only. 
This is the tate of the yon part of the — poor in all 
countries. g 


Bur which he poſſeſſes ſtock ſufficient to maintain bim for 
months or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a revenue from 


the greater part of it; reſerving only ſo much for his immediate con- 
ſumption as may maintain him till this revenue begins to come 


in. His whole ſtock, therefore, is diſtinguiſhed into two parts. 
That part which, he expects, is to afford him this revenue is called 
bis capital, The other is that which ſupplies his immediate con- 


ſumption ; and which conſiſts either, firſt, in that portion of his 


whole ſtock which was originally reſerved for this purpoſe ; or, 
ſecondly, in his revenue, from whatever ſource derived, as it gra- 
dually comes in; or, thirdly, in ſuch things as had been purchaſed 
by either of theſe in former years, and which are not yet entirely 
conſumed; ſuch as a ſtock of cloaths, houſehold furniture, and the 
like. In one, or other, or all of theſe three articles, conſiſts the 
ſtock which men commonly reſerve for their' own immediate con- 
ſumption. 8 8 . 


— 
* 


THERE 


| Tarks are two different ways in which a capital may be em- C RA: P. 
e anne eue. | | 


Fikot, it tw be r in nfs PER ria or pur- 
chaſing goods, and ſelling them again with a proſit. The capital 
employed in this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer. 
while it either remains in his poſſeſſion, or continues in the ſame 
ſhape. The goods of the merchant yield him no revenue or profit 
till he ſells them for money, and the money: yields him as little till 
It is again exchanged for goods. His capital is continually going 
from him in one ſhape, and returning to him in another, and it is 
only by means of ſuch cireulation, or ſucceſſive exchanges, that. it 
can yield him any profit. Such gies therefore, may very pro- 
perly be called circulating capitals. „ N 


Sr conDLY, it may be employed in the improvement of land, 
in the purchaſe of uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade, or in 
ſuch-like things as yield a revenue or profit without changing maſ- 
ters, or circulating any further. Such capitals, therefore, may very 
pope be called fixed RE 46 


 * DiyyERENT occupations require very different proportions be- 
tween the fixed and circulating capitals employed in them. „ 


Tur capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a circulat- 
ing capital. He has occaſion for no machines or inſtruments of 
trade, unleſs his ſhop, or n be conſidered as * | 


* SOME Part of the Auel of every maſter artificer or manufac- 
turer muſt be fixed in the inſtruments of his trade. This part, 
however, i is very ſmall i in ne and very great i in cus. A maſter 
US a: 7 taylor 
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= Thoſe of the maſter ſhoemaker are a little, though but a very little, 
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B 90 K. taylor requires no other inſtruments of trade but a parcel of needles. 


more expenſive. Thoſe of the weaver riſe a good deal above thoſe 

of the ſhoemaker. The far greater part of the capital of all ſuch 

maſter artificers, however, is circulated either in the wages of their 

- workmen; or in the price of their: intel, and Wig with a _ 

e e eee ee 23; e ee ier 
N 128 dies ', 

_ In rv week a” mock: wan 1 W is acquired.) 5 2 
great iron-work, for example, the furnace for melting the ore, the 
forge, the Nlitt-mill, are inftruments of trade which-cannot be erect- 
ed without a very great expence. In coal-works and mines of every 
kind, the machinery neceſſary both for drawing out the water and 
for other purpoſes, is n ſtill more eee, | 


Trar part of the capital of the. farmer which is 1 in 
the inſtruments of agriculture is a fixed; that which is employed 
in the wages and maintenance of his labouring ſervants, is a circu- 
lating capital. He makes a profit of the one by keeping it in his 
own poſſeſſion, and of the other by parting wich it. The price or 
value of his labouring cattle is a fixed capital i in the ſame manner 

as that of the inſtruments of huſbandry: Their maintenance is a 
circulating capital in the ſame, manner as that of the labouring 
ſervants, The farmer makes his profit by keeping the labouring 
cattle, and by parting with their maintenance. Both the price and 
the maintenance of the cattle which are bought in and fattened, 
not for labour, but for ſale, are a circulating capital. The farmer 
makes his profit by parting with them. A flock of ſheep or a herd 
of cattle that, in a breeding country, is bought in, neither for 
labour, nor for ſale, but in order to make a profit by their wool, 
by their milk, and by their increaſe, is a fixed capital. The profit 
1s made by keeping them. Their maintenance is a circulating 

WY 22TH 4: capital. 
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capital. „The oooh is made by parting. with itz and it come 
back with both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price 
of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, and the increaſe. 
The whole value of the ſeed too is properly a fixed. capital. Tho- 


4 


it goes backwards and forwards; between the ground and the granary, 


it never changes maſters, and therefore does not properly circulate, 
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Tus ba Kock 171 any heey or allo” is the: 0 with 
that of all its inhabitants or members, and therefore: naturally 


divides itſelf into nene Ty en Fm of which han: a diſ- 
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Tax pick is ith euer which is reſerved for insdls 3 


ſumption, and of which the characteriſtick is, that it affords no 
revenue or profit. It conſiſts in the ſtock of food, cloaths, houſe- 
hold furniture, &c. which have betn purchaſed by their proper 
conſitmers; but which are not yet entirely conſumed. The whole 
ſtock of mere dwelling-houſes too ſubſiſting at any one time in the 
country, make a part of this firſt portion. The ſtock that is laid 
out in a houſe, if it is to be the dwelling-houſe of the proprietor, 
ceaſes from that moment to ſerve in the function of a capital, or to 


afford any revenue to its owner. A dwelling-houfe; as ſuch, con- 


tributes nothin ng to the revenue of its inhabitant; and Woeugb it 
is, no doubt, extremely” uſeful to him, it is as his cloaths and 
liouſehold furniture are ' ufeful to him, which, however, make a 
part of his expence, and not of his revenue. If it is to be lett to 
a tenant for rent, as the houſe itſelf can produce nothing, the 
tenant muſt always pay the rent out of ſome ober re evenue which 
he derives either from labour, or ſtock, or land. Though a houſe, 


therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, and. thereby ſerve 
in the function of a capital to him, it cannot yield, any to the 
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=== Fs Whol dach ok the people tan ueber Be ig the fate degrte 
Shereaſed by it. Ofolths, and Nouſthold 'Furtitite, in the ſame 
manner, ſbtnetimbs yikld a Tebetie, and mheteby Terve in the func- 
hn af u cnpital to partichlar perſomm. In cbuntriet Where mül- 
derbe are cömtnor, it ib a trade to lett out maſquerade dreſſes 
for u High. - Opk6hnetbrs frequently tett farniture by the month 
or by the year. Undertakers lett the furniture of funerals by the 
day und by che weck. Many people lett furniſhed houfes, and get 
- a Tey not only' for” the uſe of che houſe, but for that of the für- 
tntufe. The revenue, however, whith'is derived from ſuch things, 
muſt always be ultimately drawn from ſome other fource 'of reve- 
nue. Of all parts of the ſtock, either of an individual, or of a 
_ ſociety, reſerved for, immediate conſumption, what is laid out in 
houſes is moſt! ſlowly f conſumed. A ſtock of cloaths may laſt 
ſeveral years: 4 ſtock of furniture half a century or à century: 
but a ſtock of Houſes, well built and properly taken care of, may 
laſt matry centuries. Though the period of cheir total conſump- 
tion, however, is more diſtant, they are Rill as really a ſtock re- 
ne . mn ee b N as either: =joaths or TORRE! 
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5 Tun Second of che throes W into which the general ftock 
of the ſociety divides itſelf, is the fixed capital; of which the cha- 
racteriſtick is, that it affords a revenue or profit without circulating 
or changing maſters. , It conſiſts chiefly of the four following 
articles: DE TR Wn OR SHO: 7-3 


A of all useful aching and inſtruments of trade which 
| facilitate and abridge labour: | | 
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'YzconDey, of all thoſe proßtsble Suldings which ate +" 
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eis chem bor a rent, hut to the perſon. who: poſſeſſes them aud CHAP. 


: pays. that rent. for them ſuch as haps, warehouſes, workhanſes, 3 


farmhouſes, with all their neceſſary buildings; ſtables, grangties, 
Kc. Theſe are very different from mere dwelling houſes. They 


are a fort of SORES a wade and an * aud 6d ip ui 


_ ame Fehn: : 


103,01 bl 


'TrizpLy, of the imprepewents of lagd, of what bag been 


profitably laid ou tin clearing, draining, eneloſing, manuring, and 


reducing; it into the candjtion moſt proper for tillage and culture. 


An improved farm may very juſtly be regarded in the ſame. light 
as thoſe uſeful” machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and. 


by. means of which, an equal circulating capital can afford a much 
preater revenue to ite employer. An improved: farm. ÞÞ lg 


advanjageous-and. more durable than any of thaſe machines, fre- 
quently, requiring no other repairs. than the, moſt profitable applica- 


nion of the farmer's capital employed jo cultixating it: 


FouRTHLY, of the acquired and uſeful abilities of all the inha- 
ditants or members of the ſociety. The acquiſition of ſuch talents, 


by the maintenance of the acquirer during his education, ſtudy, or 
apprenticeſhip, always colts. a real expence, which is a capital 


2 fixed and realized, as it were, in his perſon. | Thoſe talents, as 


they make A part of his fortune, ſo do they! likewiſe of that of the 
ſociety to which he belongs. The improved dexterity « of a Work- 
man may be conſidered 3 in che ſame light as a machine or inſtru- 


ment of trade which facilitates wg 1 labour, and . | 


* % ©" TS 


| profit. 


Taz Third and laſt of the three portions into which the general 
ſtock of the ſociety partly divides itſelf, is the circulating capital; 
| THR of 
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100 OK of which the characteridtick is; that ir aade m und only by 3 
— euere. or ere maſters. It is compoſed likewiſe! of four 


rande e 155 Hud reed eee. I OA; ieee 
Wat EONS Jin can 1537 nt „ Nen 916 SET: 13, | 
Fr. TEN of the money by means of which all the other chte are 


| circulated and diſtributed to MO onſet 0 12 


1 Sicowpin; 'of the neck of pri oY a an de pol. — 
ſeſſion of the butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the corn -merehant, 
the brewer, &c. and from the ſale of which "—_ le ral a derive 
a profit: 591 545 Derag 99. ier TA idem don LETT: | 
Db re pg at. $R0!1g DR Aigen AHI; 87 ict gen bay: 10 ric, 2B 
Tan v, of the miaterials; whether altogether rude; of mote 3 
or leſs manufactured, of cloaths, furniture, and building, which 
are not yet made up into any of thoſe three ſhapes, but Ghich | 
remain in the hands of the growers, the manufacturers, the mercers 


and drapers, the timber-merehanns, the carpitets' a Witter, the 
brickmakers, Ke. 81 
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"Foy n 6 laſtly, of the work which. is. made up and 
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compleated, but which is ſtill il in the bande of the mere ant or 
manufacturer, and not yet. diſpoſed of or diſtributed to the 
proper conſumers; ſuch as dhe finiſhed work which we fre- 


quently find ready-made in the ſhops of the ſmith, the cabinet- 


| maker, the goldſmith, the jeweller, the china · merehant, Sc. The 
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circulating capital conſiſts in this manner, of the Proviſions, ma- 
terials, and finiſhed work of all kinds that are in the han Is of their 


reſpective dealers, and of the money that is neceſſary for circulating 
and diſtributing them to thoſe who are finally to uſe, or to conſume 
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or wen font patts three, proviſions, mdterials; amd fied Work] © H AP. 


withdrawn from it, and placed either in the red n or Wt i" the 
| ſtock reſerved n mem eee, 


Erna fixed capital | is both originally derived from, and requires | 


to be .continuaſly ſupported by a circulating capital. All uſeful 
machines and inſtruments of trade are originally derived from A 
circulating capital, which furniſhes the materials of which they are 


made, and the maintenance of the workmen who make them, 


They require too a capital of the ſame Kind to keep them 3 in con- 
ſtant repair. 


= fixed 4 can yield any revenue but by means of a circu- 


lating capital, The moſt uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade 
will produce nothing without the circulating capital which affords the 
materials they are employed upon, and the maintenance of the Work- 
men who employ them. Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulati ng capital, which maintains the labourers 
who Canned and collect its Produce, 4 5. | 


To lev nl —— the ſtock which may be reſerved for 
immediate conſumption, is the ſole. end and purpoſe both of the 
fixed and eirculating capitals. It is this ſtock which feeds, cloaths, 
and lodges the people. Their riches. or poverty depends upon the 
abundant or ſparing ſupplies which thoſe two capitals can afford to 
| the ook: reſeryes for en, een. 7 . 


| 80 great a part of the ene 150 being continually writh- 
drawn from it, in order to be placed in the other two branches of 
the general ſtock of the ſociety; it muſt in x its turn require continual 
Vol. I. | X x ; ſupplies, 


ure, either knititiafy; or in 8 longer or hotter period, regularly 2 
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"INE ſupplies, without, Which it would ſoon ceaſe to. exiſt. This, p- 

| — plies are principally.drawn. from three ſources the produce of land. 
a 7 of mines, and of fiſheries. \;Theſe afford continual ſupplies of Digs: 
viſions and materials, of which part is afterwards wrought up into 
finiſhed work, and by which are replaced the proviſions, mate- 
rials, and finiſhed work continually withdrawn from the circulating 


capital. | From wines too is drawn What f is "neceſfiry for maintain- 
ing and augmenting that part of it which conſiſts i in money. For 
though, in the ordinary courſe of 'bulineſs, this part is not, like 
the other three, neceſſarily withdrawn from it, in order to be placed 
IND in the. other two branches of the | reneral ftock of the ociety, it 
| muſt, however, fo all other things, be waſted and worn out at 
laſt, and ſometimes too be either loſt or ſent abroad; and muſt, 
therefore, require continual, though, no doubt, much ſmaller | 
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Lat Do: mines, and fiſheries,” require al both a PEP why a cir- 
culating capital to cultivate them; and theix produce replaces with 
a profit, not only thoſe capitals, but all the others in the ſociety. 
Thus the farmer annually replaces to the manufactürer the provi- 
ſions which he had conſumed and the materials which he had 
wrought up the year before; and the manufacturer replaces to the 
farmer the finiſhed work which he had waſted and worn out in the 
ſame time, This is the real exchange chat is annually made between 
thoſe two orders of people, though it ſeldom happens that the rude 
produce of the one and the manufactured produce of the other, 
are directly bartered for one another; becauſe it ſeldom happens 
that the. farmer ſells his corn and his cattle, his flax and his wool, 
to the very ſame perſon of whom he chuſes to purchaſe the cloaths, 
furniture, and inſtruments of trade which he wants. He ſells, 
therefore, his rude produce for money, with which he can purchaſe, 
Wherever it is to be had, the manufactured produce he has occaſion 
2 X 4 1380 for. 
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for. Land even replaces, 3 in part at leaſt, the capitals with which 
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fiſheries - and mines are cultivated. © lt is the produce of land 
which "draws the Aſh kom the waters; and it is the produce 
of the ſurface of the arch hich extracts t the minerals from its 
bowels, ders E 
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Tax ; produce « of land, mines, and fweries, when 'thete. 1 

fertility i is equal, is in proportion to the extent and proper appli- 

cation of the capitals employed about them. When. the capitals are 


equal and equally v well rie, it is in proportion to their. natural 
niht, 
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In all countries where therd 3 18 tolerable ſecurity, every. man of | 
common underſtanding will endeavour to employ whatever ſtock he 
can command in procuring either preſent enjoyment or future profit. 
If it is employed in procuring preſent enjoyment, it is a ſtock reſerved 


for immediate conſumption. If it is employed in procuring future 
profit, it muſt procure this profit either by ſtaying with him, or by 
going-from him. In the one caſe it is a fixed, in the other it is a 
circulating capital. A man muſt be perfectly crazy who, where there 
is tolerable ſecurity, does not employ all the ſtock which he commands, 
whether i it be his own or borrowed of other people, in ſome one or 

other of thoſe three ways. | 
In thoſe unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are continually 
afraid of the violence of their ſuperiors, they frequently bury and 
conceal a great part of their ſtock, in order to have it always at hand 
to carry with them to ſome place of ſafety, in caſe of their being 
threatened with any of thoſe diſaſters to which they conſider them- 
ſelves as at all times expoſed. This is ſaid to be a common practice 
in Turky, 1 in Indoſtan, and, I believe, in moſt other governments 
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0 of Aſia. It ſeems to have heen a commo Or u pr; ce among our anceb. 
= tors during the violence of the feudal al government. . Trx fure-troye 
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was in thoſe times conſidered as no contemptible part of | 


FI 


" of the greateſt ſovereigns 1 in Europe. It conſiſſed in 1 as 
was found concealed in the earth, and to which no particular perſon, 
could prove any right. This was regarded in thoſe times as ſo im- 


portant an object, that it was always conſidered as belonging to the 
| ſovereign, and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 
| unleſs the-right to it had been conveyed to. the latter by. an expreſs 
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I part of commodities reſolves itſelf into three parts, of which Nee..." 


one pays the wages of the labour, another the profits of the ſtock, 

and a third the rent of the land which had been employed in pro- 
| ducing and bringing them to market: that there are, indeed, ſome 
commodities of which the price is made up of two of thoſe parts 
enly, the wages of labour, and the profits of. ſtock: ns ry. 
few. in which it conſiſts. altogethen in, one, the wages of labour 
but that the price of every commodity neceſſarily reſolves. itſelf hs 
ſome one, or other, or all of theſe three parts; every part of it which 


goes neither to rent nor to wages, being. A" profit to ſome- 
body. a 


Since this is he caſe; it has been obſerved, with regard to every 


particular commodity, taken ſeparately; it muſt be ſo with re- 
gard' to all the commodities which compoſe the whole annual} 


produce of the land and labour of every country, taken complexly. 
The whole price or exchangeable value of that annual produce; 
muſt. reſolve. itſelf into the ſame three parts, and be parcelled out 
among the different inhabitants of the country, either as the 
. erte 3 res of their W rent of 
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Bur though the whole ins of the bai eech of the land 
and labour of every country, is thus divided among and conſtitutes 
a revenue to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a pri- 


vate eſtate we diſtinguiſh between the groſs rent and the neat rent, 
ſo may we Lene in the revenue of all the inhabitants o a great 


e e ene e e e 


*% . 
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Tur groſs rent of a private efiate comprehends batch 1s. Paid 


. by the farmer; the neat rent, what remains free to the landlord, 


after deducting the expence, of management, of repairs, and all 


other -neceſſary charges; or What, without hurting his eſtate, he 


can afford to place i in his ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, 
or to ſpend upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of his houſe 


and furniture, his private enjoyments and amuſements. His real 


wealth f is in Proportion, not t to > his grols, but to his neat rent. | 


Tm groſs revende or All the inhabitants of a great coudtry, 
comprehends the whole annual produce of their land arid labbur? 


the neat revenue, what remains free to them after deducking the 


expence of maintaining; firſt, their fixed; and, ſecondly, their 


cireulating capital; or what, without enctoaching upon their ca- 
pital, they can place in their ſtock \ reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption, or ſpend upon their ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and 
amuſements. Their real wealth too is in ee not to their 


groſo, but to their neat revenue. N 750 N 
ag r 202 ai; Is 01 $28) 2 


| Tur maple expence of maintaining the fixed edpiti, ſt evi- 
dently be excluded from the neat revenue of the "ſocietys Neither 
the materials neceſſary for ſupporting their uſeful machines d 
inſtruments of trade, their profitable buildings; &. nor the pro- 
duce of the labour neceſlaty for faſhioning thoſe materials into the 


proper form, can ever- make any part of it. The price of 


that labour may, indeed, make a yore of it; as the workmen ſo 
| : employed . 


7 - * &. N * 
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employed may place the-whole Male of their wages in their. luck CHAR, 
reſerved for immediate conſumption... But in other ſorts of labour, — 3h 
both the price and the produce go.to-this ſtock, the price to that of 
the workmen, the produce to that of other people, whoſe ſubſiſtence, 


conveniencies, And wn. are augmented by the „ben of 
thoſe workmen... | 


(17 


a Tur ende of 10 fixed capital is to increaſe the productive 
Powers of labour, or to enable the ſame number of labourers to-. 
perform a much greater quantity of work. In a farm, where all, | 
the neceſſary, buildings, fences, drains, communications, &c. are in 255 
the moſt perfect good order, the ſame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raiſe a much greater produce, than in one 
of equal extent and equally good. ground,. but not furniſhed -with + 
equal conveniencies, In manufactures the ſame number. of hands, 
aſſiſted with the beſt machinery, will work up a much greater 
quantity of goods than with more imperfect inſtruments of trade. 
The expence which is properly laid out upon a fixed capital * 
any kind, is always repaid with great profit, and increaſes - the an- 
nual , produce by a much greater value than that of the — 
which ſuch improvements require. This ſupport, however, ſtill 
requires a certain portion of that produce. A certain quantity of 
materials, and the labour of a. certain number of workmen, - beth 
of which might have been immediately employed to augment the 
food, cloathing, and lodging, the ſubſiſtence, and conveniencies of; 
the ſociety, are thus. diverted to another employment, highly ad- 
vantageous indeed, but ſtill different from this one. It is: upon 
this account that all ſuch improvements in mechanicks, -as enable. 
the ſame number of workmen to, perform an equal quantity of 
work, with cheaper and ſimpler machinery than had been uſual 
before, are always regarded as advantageous to every ſociety. A 
certain quantity of materials, and tb, labour. of a certain number 
| of 


2 


| 20 f * of workmen, which had before been employed in fgpartivg a mere 
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w—— complex nd expenlive machinery, enn afterwards be upphied to 


augment the quantity of work which that ot any other machinery 
is uſeful only for-performing. The undertaker ef ſome great ma- 
nufactory who employs a thouſand a- yent in the maintenance of his 


| machinery, if he can reduce this expence to five hundred, will na- 


turally employ the other five hundred in purchaſing an additional 


quantity of _waterials to be wroaght up by an additional number of 
workmen. The quantity of that work, therefore, which his ma- 


| chinery was uſeful only for performing, will naturally be augment- 


ed, Wer theo ehen N b d OTINOE - 


15 mene een 


Tus expence ente n the fixed capital i in a great country, 
may very properly be compared to that of repairs in a private eſtate. 
The expence of repairs may frequently be neceſſary for ſupporting 
the produce of the eſtate, and conſequently both the groſs and the 
neat rent of the landlord. When by a more proper direction, how- 
ever, it can be diminiſhed without occafioning any diminution of 


produce, the groſs rent remains at leaſt the ſame as Oy: and the 


neat rent is neceſſarily Wer N 


Bur doh the whole expence of maintaining the fixed capital 
is thus neceffarily excluded from the neat revenue of the ſociety, 
it is not the fame caſe with that of maintaining the circulating ca- 
pital. Of the four parts of which this latter capital is compoſed, 
money, proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work, the three laſt, 
it has already been obſerved, are regularly withdrawn from it, and 
_ placed either in the fixed capital of the ſociety, or in their ſtock 


_ reſerved for immediate conſumption. Whatever portion of thoſe 


conſumable goods is not employed in maintaining the former, 
goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the neat revenue of the 
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from the e ee eee 
e n ien ole | 1 


at 0216753 515431]. 3153 Pant ot is. 36. S855 E A 
Tu circulating capital of. e 1 Ae 95 
from that of an individual That of an individual is totally e&x- 
cluded from making: any part of his neat revenue, which muſt con- 
fiſt altogether in his proßts. But though the circulating capital 
of every individual, makes a part of that of the! ſociety. to Which 
he belongs, it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part likewiſe of their neat revenue. Though the whole 
goods in ,a- merchant's ſhop muſt by no means be. placed in his. 
oWn iock reſerved. for immediate conſumption, they. may in that 
of other people, who, a from a revenue derived from other funds, 
may regularly place theis value to him. together with its Profits, . | 


without worn * diminution. either off his e or of 
theirz- | 
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Medes therefore, is the only part of the Grenlaling capital of a 
ſociety, 'of which t the maintenance can a occalion e any eee 9 
their neat revenue. hs 1 N 
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Tus 99 e re” 11 part of the . i which. 
conſiſts in money, ſo far as they affect the revenue of r . 
bear a 18 gone reſeinhlance to one another. 157319 * 2 


£2.58 E MES: 

Be as thoſe a and i SUR of ao, Ke. re- 
quire a certain expence, firſt to erect them, and afterwards to ſupport 
chem, both which expences, though they make a part of the groſs, 
are deductions from the neat revenue of the ſociety; ſo the ſtock 
of money which circulates in any country mult | require a certain 
euer Y 57 | nne expence, 


3% 
bey, Tue Maintenance of thoſe three bert ef the eirculsting 0 Ar. 
capital, therefore; withdraws no partion of the annual produce 
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10 o x: expenee, finſt-40 callect it. and:afterwards do ſupport it, bath which 
E EXPENCES, though they make a port of che groſo, are, in the ſame 
manner, deductions from the ngattevenue of the ſociety, A certaia 
es quantity of very valuable materials, gold. and ſilver, and of very curi-· 
ous labour, inſtead of augmenting the ftock reſerved for immediate 
conſumption, the ſubſiſtence: con veniendies, and arauſemerits of in- 
_ dividuglsy is employed in ſupporting chat great but expenſive iuſtru - 
ment of commerce, by means of which every individual in the ſoeiery 


dias his ſubfiſtence, conveniences,” and pn regulariy diar- : 
| buted to hin in their proper propordea. "Tt 1 8 „ wines To 
ment babul: * Tf; 760 11 % net + 11 if 10 N r 11 Fil 
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2 machines and inſtruments 6 ale Ke e 13 
re the fixed capitil either of an individual or of a Tociety, AY 
make no part either of the gtoſt or of the neat revenue of eicher; 

| | ſo'money;" by means of Which the whole revetive of "the fociety 'is 
B regularly” distributed among all tes” differtnt members, "makes itſelf 
3 | no part of that revenue: © The preat” Wheel Each f is alto- 
_ gether different from the _ which are circulated by means _— 
it. The revenue of the ſociety conſiſts altogether in thoſe goods, 
ald not in che wheel which circulates them. f 10 computing either 
the groſs or the neat revenue of. any fociety, we muſt always, from 
their whole annual circulation of money and goods, deduct the whole 
| value of the . ag . mot a e en can ever make 
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5 73 1 Ir; is 2 PE CITY of Uhr e can Vans this'pro- 
99 2 poſition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. When properly 5 ex- 
Ne and e, it is n ell eulen, 3] 
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mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is compoſed; and 


| ſometimes we include in our ne ſome N reference” to 
e a4 otbe 
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dt phe which be bib in eacketgerfor ie; or to che power of CHAP. 7 2 00 
purchaſing which the poſſeſſion of it-conveys. Thus when we ſay, — VO J 
that the circulating money ef England has been domputed at ä 9 
eighteen millions, we mean only to expreſe the amount of e 

metal pieces, which ſome writers have computed; or rather have 
ſuppoſed to cireulate in chat country, But when we fay that a an 
is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a- yeur, we mean (commonly to | 
expreſs not only the-amount of the metal pieces which are ann 

paid to him, but the value of the good which he can annüally pur- 5 

chaſe or conſume. We mean commonly to aſcertain what is or ought 
to be his way of living, or the quantity and quality of the neceſſa- 
ries „ enge aeg life in Jt ge den et, propriety un- = 
OR 1 28 0 dim! 9431. tr UA Nn, rz: 4 7 5 1 


wht. py 1% mer 19 44+] 57 357 2873s £71 [33114 5 1 
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| Wren) y any particular ſum of money, we Mad not 870 0 b 
ex preſa the amount of ine metal pieces of whith it is compoſed. but to 
include in its fgufention ſore obſcure referente to tlie goods —— 1 
can be had in exchange for them, the wealth or reveaue which it in 4 
this caſe denotes, is equal oy to one of the two values which are Ag 
thus intimated! ſome what ambigubtiſſy by che fame word, And to the 
latter more properly than to the en, to the money s worth more 3 
properly _ to the EO 4 MR MRS 0-4 
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Taps if n a guinea be the weekly best a particular perſon, 
be can in he courſe. of the weak ꝑfurchaſe with it a certain quantity 
of ſubſiſtence, convenieneiea, and amuſementa. In proportion 45: 
this quantity is great or ſmall, ſo are his neal riches, bis reat weekly 
revenue. His weekly xevenue is certainly not equal both ts the 
guinea, and to what can be purchaſed with it, but only! tꝭ one 
or other of thoſe two equal values; and to the latter more pro- - 


perly than to s former, to the Suinea's worth Father than to the 
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the penſioa of ſuch a perſon was, paid joe not in gold: but 
Porn e ee 0 bees ſurely would not ſo properly 
conſiſt in ibe piece of paper, as in what he could get for ii. A gui- 
nea may be conſidereſ as a bill for a certain quantity of neceſſaries 
and convenieneies upon all the. tradeſmen-in the neighbourhood. Fhe 


reyanue of the perſon to whom it is paid, does not ſo properly couſiſt 


* 1 


in the piece of gold; 28 in hat he can ges for it, or in what he can 


exchange it fot. If-it could: be exchanged for nothing, it would, 
* a nnn be of no more value than the moſt uſcleſs 
piece of paper. ien AY! 3 ente t me ait ent be hk = 
Gan als 10 Tut KP en une e n 10. 10:9 wt ut 
. Irnonen che weekly; by eee en the diffevettinta- 
bitants of any country, in the ſame manner, may be, and in reality 
frequently is paid to them in money, their real riches, however, the 
real weekly or yearly revenue of all of chem taken together, muſt 
always be great or ſmall. in proportion, to che quantity of conſumablo 
goods which they can all of them purchaſe with this money. The: 
whole revenue of all of them taken together. is evidently not equal 


to both the money and the conſumable goods; but only to one or- 


other of thoſe two e e to, eint e © properly. than, 
to the former. Gt 211] a 
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by the metal pieces which are annually Re ark ok _ * 


the amount of thoſe pieces regulates the extent of his potrer of 


purchaſing, or the value of the goods which he can annually afford 
to conſume. We ſtill conſider his revenue as conſiſting in this 


nd parchaſing e nd emen ee 
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tual, it is till n to a ſociety, The amount of | 


| | the 


* 


this Cs which are annually paid to an duddäduek 16 6fich © 
preciſely equal to lis revenue, add is upon that account the ſhorteſt 
and beſt enpreſſton of its value. But the amount of the metal 


pieces which circulate in a ſocicty, can never be equal to the re- 


venue of all its members. As the ſame guinea which pays the 


weekly penſion of one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
morrowy/ and that of a third the day thereafter, tlie amount of the 


metal pieces ieh annually circulate in any country, muſt always 
be of much leſs value than the whole money penſions annually paid 


with them. But the power of purchaſing, or the goods which can 


ſacceſfively be bought with the whole of thoſe money penſions as 
they are ſucceſſively paid; muſt always be preciſely of the ſame 
value with thoſe penſions; as muſt likewiſe be the revenue of the 
different perſons to whom they are paid. That revenue, therefore, | 
cannot conſiſt n thoſe metal pieces, of which the amount is ſo much 


inferior to its value, but in the power of purchaſing, in the goods 
which can eres 15 tis 91, with oy. as. s. they circulate” _ 


band to band“ 


A therefore, che great wha of 8 the great 
inſtrument of commerce, like all other inſtruments. of trade, 
though it makes a part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue.of the ſociety to which it belongs; 
and though the metal pieces of which it is compoſed, i in the courſe 
of their annual circulation, diſtribute to every man the revenue 
which properly belongs to him, they. make themſelves no Fat of © 
that revenue. . = 
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Tant . and laſtiy, the machiges and W of W | 


&c. which compoſe: the fixed capital, bear this further reſemblance 

to that part of. the circulating. capital which conſiſts in money; 
that as vey drin in the expence of ere ding and ſupporting thoſe 

| n 
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BO 0 R | machines which does not diminiſh the productive powers of labour, 

3 is an improvement of the neat revenue of the ſociety; ſo every ſaving 
in the expence of colleQing and ſupporting that part of the circu- 
lating capital which conſiſts in money, is an improvement of exactly 
the ſame kind. N | 


= 


8. | IT is ſufficiently obvious, and it has partly too been explained 
already, in what manner every ſaving in the expence of ſupporting 
the fixed capital is an improvement of the neat revenue of the 
ſociety. The whole capital of the undertaker, of every work is neceſ- 
farily divided between his fixed and. his circulating capital. While his 
whole capital remains the ſame, the ſmaller the one part, the greater 
muſt neceſſarily be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
funniſhes the materials and wages of labour, and puts induſtry into 

motion. Every ſaving, therefore, in the expenee of maintaining 
the fixed capital, which does not diminiſh the productive powers of 
labour, muſt increaſe the fund which puts induſtry. into motion, 


and conſequently the annual produce of land and labour, the real 
revenue of every ſociety. . 
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Taz ſubſtitution of paper in che room of gold and filver n money, 
replaces a very expenſive inſtrument of commerce with one much 
leſs coſtly, and ſometimes equally convenient. Circulation comes 
to be carried on by a new wheel, which it coſts leſs both to erect 
and to maintain than the old one. But in what manner this opera- 
tion is performed, and in what manner it tends to increaſe 
either the groſs or the neat revenue of the fociety, is not 


altogether ſo obvious, and may therefore require ſome further 
Cp. 
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TneRE are © natal different ſorts of paper money; but the e circu- 
lating notes of banks and bankers are the' ſpecies which is beſt known, 
and which ſeems beſt wapted for this purpoſe. 
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warn the people of any particular country have ſuch con- HA f. 
fidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence of a ' particular — 
banker, as to believe that he is always ready to pay upon demand 
ay! ow his 1 notes? as are HER to be at any time ie preſented | 


5D tact 7 


ſilver r from the confidence that T1 money e can at any time 5 
be had for n . . N 


A PARTICULAR banker lends among his cuſtomers his own 
promiſſory notes, to the extent, we ſhall ſuppoſe, of a hundred 
thouſand pounds. As thoſe notes ſerve all the purpoſes | of money, 
his debtors pay him the ſame intereſt as if he had lent them ſo much | 
money. This intereſt is the ſource of his gain. Though ſome of 
thoſe notes are continually coming back upon him for payment, 
part of them continue to circulate for months and years together, Hes 
Though he has generally in circulation, therefore, notes to the | | 
extent of a hundred thouſand pounds, twenty thouſand o 
gold and ſilver may, frequently, be a ſufficient proviſion for an- 
ſwering occaſional demands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 

chouſand pounds in gold and ſil ver perform all the functions which 
a hundred thouſand could otherwiſe have performed. The 
ſame exchanges may be made, the ſame quantity of conſumable 
goods may be circulated and diftributed to their proper conſumers,. 
by means of his promiſſory notes,” to the value of a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, as by an equal value of gold and ſilver money. Eighty 
thouſand pounds of gold and ſilver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be ſpared from the circulation of the country; and if different 
operations of the ſame kind, ſhould, at the ſame time, be carried 
on by many different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may 

thus be conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and ſilver which 

would otherwiſe have been requilite. 


LET 
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B 4? K Lr us ſuppoſe, for nd: that the whole circulating money 
— of ſome particular country. amounted, at a particular time, to one 
| million ſterling, that ſum being then ſufficient for circulating the 
whole annual produce of their land and labour. Let us ſuppoſe 
too, that ſome time thereafter, different banks and bankers iſſued 
promiſſory notes, Payable to the bearer, to the extent of one 
million, reſerving in their different coffers two hundred thouſand 
pounds for anſwering occaſional demands. There would remain, 
therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thouſand pounds in gold 
and filver, and a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds of paper and money together. But the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country had before required ; 
only one million to circulate and diſtribute it to its proper 
_ conſumers, and that annual produce cannot be immediately aug» 
mented by thoſe operations of banking. One million, therefore, 
will be ſufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to be bought - 
and ſold being preciſely the ſame as before, the ſame quantity of 
money will be ſufficient for buying 5 and ſelling them. The | 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion, will 
remain preciſely the ſame as before. One million we have ſuppoſed 
X ſufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, - therefore, is poured 
into it beyond this ſum, cannot run in it, but muſt overflow. One 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, therefore, muſt overflow, that ſum 
being over and above what can be employed in the circulation of the 
| country. But though this ſum cannot be employed at home, it is 
"Heer too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. It will, therefore, be ſent 
abroad, in order to ſeek that profitable employment which it 
cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; becauſe at 
a diſtance from the banks which iſſue it, and from the country in 
which payment of it can be exacted by law, it will not be 
received in common payments. Gold and ſilver, therefore, to the 
| * pr amount 
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amount of eight hundred thouſand pounds will be ſent abroad, and C 1 . | | 
the channel of home circulation will remain filled with a million 
of paper, inſtead of the willen of thoſe rau which filled it 

before, 8 


Bur though ſo great a quantity of gold and ſilver is thus ſent 
abroad, we muſt not imagine that it is ſent abroad for nothing, or 
that its proprietors make a preſent of it to foreign nations. They 
will exchange it for foreign goods of ſome kind or another, in order 
to ſupply the conſumption either of ſome other foreign country, or 
of their own. 


11 they employ it in purchaſing goods in one foreign country in 
order to ſupply the conſumption of another, or in what is called the i 
carrying trade, whatever profit they make will be an addition to 

the neat revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, created 
for carrying on a new trade; domeſtick buſineſs being now tranſ- | 
ated by paper, and the gold and filver being converted into a fund | = 
for this new trade. | | 


2 ns . - 


Ty they employ it in purchaſing foreign goods for home con- 
ſumption, they may either, firſt, purchaſe ſuch goods as are likely 
to be conſumed by idle people who produce nothing, ſuch as foreign | | 
wines, foreign ſilks, &c.; or, ſecondly, they may purchaſe an ad- —_ 
ditional tock of materials, tools, and proviſions, in order to main- 8 [| 
tain and employ an additional number of induſtrious people, who 
re- produce, with a profit, the value of their annual conſump- = | 

tion. 


So far as it is employed-in the firſt way, it promotes prodigality, | 
increaſes expence and conſumption without increaſing production, : 1} 


or eſtabliſhing any permanent fund for ſupporting that expence, and 
is in every reſpe& hurtful to the ſociety, | 
Vol. I. 2 2 3 80 1 | | 
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B 1 * K Zo far as it is employed in the ſecond way, it promotes induſtry; , 

=— and though it increaſes the conſumption of the ſociety, it provides 
a permanent fund for ſupporting that conſumption, the people who 
conſume re-producing, with a profit, the whole value of their an- 

nual conſumption. The groſs revenue of the ſociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increaſed by the whole value 

_ which the labour of thoſe workmen adds to the materials upon which 
they are employed; and their neat revenue by what remains of this 


value, after deducting what is neceſſary for ſupporting the tools and 
inſtruments of their trade, 


THAT the greater part of the gold and ſilver which, being forced 
abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employed in purchaſing 
foreign goods for home conſumption, is and muſt be employed 
in purchaſing thoſe of this ſecond kind, ſeems not only probable 
but almoſt unavoidable. Though ſome particular men may ſome- 
times increaſe their expence very conſiderably though their revenue 
does not increaſe at all, we may be aſſured that no claſs or order 
of men ever does ſo; becauſe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduct of every individual, 
they always influence that of the majority of every claſs or order. 
But the revenue of idle people, conſidered as a claſs or order, 
cannot, in the ſmalleſt degree, be increaſed by thoſe operations of 

banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot be much 

increaſed by them; though that of a few individuals among them 

may, and in reality ſometimes is. The demand of idle people, 

therefore, for foreign goods, - being the ſame, or very nearly the 

Fo | ſame, as before, a very ſmall part of the money, which being forced 
abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employed in purchaſing 

foreign goods for home conſumption, is likely to be employed in 

purchaſing thoſe for their uſe. The greater part of it will naturally 
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be deſtined for the employment of induſtry, and not for the main- 
tenance of idleneſs. 

| WnErN we compute the quantity of induſtry which the circulat- 
ing capital of any ſociety can employ, we muſt always have regard 
to thoſe parts of it only, which conſiſt in proviſions, materials, and 
finiſhed work : the other, which conſiſts in money, and which ſerves 
only to circulate thoſe three, muſt always be deducted. In order to 


put induſtry into motion, three things are requiſite ; materials to 
work- upon, tools to work with, and the wages or recompence for 
the ſake of which the work is done. Money is neither a material 
to work upon, nor a tool to work with ; and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his real reve- 
nue, like that of all other men, conſiſts, not in the money, but in 


the money's worth ; not in the metal pieces, but 1 in what can be got 
for them. 


THE quantity of induſtry which any capital can employ, muſt, 
evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can ſupply 
with materials, tools, and a maintenance ſuitable to the nature of 
the work. Money may be requiſite for purchaſing the mate- 
rials and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of the work- 
men. But the quantity of induſtry which the whole capital can 
employ, is certainly not equal both to the money which purchaſes, 
and to the materials, tools, and maintenance, which are purchaſed 


with it; but only to one or other of thoſe two values, and to the lat- 
ter more properly than to the former. 


WHEN paper is ſubſtituted in the room of gold and filver money, 
the quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, which the 
whole circulating capital can ſupply, may be increaſed by. the whole 
value of gold and ſilyer which uſed to be employed in purchaſing 


2 2 2 them. 
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them. The whole value of the great wheel of drcidlation and diſ- 


— — tribution, is added to the goods which are circulated and diſtributed 


by means of it. The operation, in ſome meaſure, reſembles that 
of the undertaker of ſome great work, who, in conſequence of 
ſome improvement-in mechanicks, takes down his old machinery 
and adds the difference between its price and that of the new to his 
circulating capital, to the fund from which he furniſhes materials 
and wages to his workmen. 


WHAT is the proportion which the circulating money of any 


| country bears to the whole value of the annual produce circulated 


by means of it, it is, perhaps, impoſlible to determine. , It has 


been computed by different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a 


twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of that value. But how ſmall 
foever the proportion which the circulating money may bear 
to the whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, and fre- 
quently but a ſmall part, of that produce, is ever deſtined for the 
maintenance of induſtry, it muſt always bear a very conſiderable 
proportion to chat part. When, therefore, by the ſubſtitution of 
paper, the gold and ſilver neceſſary for circulation is reduced to, 
perhaps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if the value of only 
the greater part of the other four- fifths be added to the funds which 
are deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt make a very 
conſiderable addition to the quantity of that induſtry, and, con- 
ſequently, to the value of the annual produce of land. and 
labour. 


— 


AN operation of this kind has, within theſe five and twenty or 


thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the erection of new 
banking companies in almoſt every conſiderable town, and even in 
ſome country villages. The effects of it have been preciſely thoſe 
above deſcribed. "The buſineſs of the country is almoſt entirely 

| carried 
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carried on by means of the paper of thoſe different banking CHAP. | = 
companies, with which -' purchaſes and payments of all kinds wo 
are commonly made. Silver very feldom appears, except in the 
change of a twenty ſhillings bank note, and gold ſtill feldomer. 
But though the conduct of all thoſe different companies has not 
been unexceptionable, and has accordingly required an act of 


parliament to regulate it; the country, notwithſlanding, | has 
evidently derived great benefit from their trade. I have heard it 
aſſerted, that the trade of the city of Glaſgow doubled in about 
fifteen years after the firſt erection of the banks there; and that the 


trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled ſince the firſt erection 
of che two publick banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called 
The Bank of Scotland, was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1695; the other, called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 
1727. Whether the trade, either of Scotland in general, or of 
the city of Glaſgow in particular, has really increaſed in fo great 
a proportion, during ſo ſhort a period, I do not pretend to 
know. If either of them has increaſed in this proportion, it feems 
to be an effect too great to be accounted for by the ſole operation 

of this eauſe. That the trade and induſtry of Scotland, however, 
have increaſed very. conſiderably during this period, and that the 


banks have contributed a $908 deal to this inereaſe, cannot be ps 
doubted. 


Tas Had of the ſilver money which circulated in Scotland 
before the union, in 1707, and which, immediately after it, was 
brought into the bank of Scotland in order to.. be re-coined,, 
amounted to 41.177 108. gd. ſterling. No account has been 
got of the gold coin; but it appears from the anticat accounts. of 


the mint .of Scotland, that the value of the gold annually: coined 
ſomewhat exceeded that of the filver*®. There were a good many 


people too upon this occaſion, who, from a diffidence of re- 
* See Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's Diplomata, &c, Scotiæ. 


payment, 
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„ _. FOIL | payment, did not bring their deen into the bank of Scotland: and 
| —— there was, beſides, ſome Englich coin, which was not called 
in. The whole value of the gold and ſilver, therefore, which 
Rr _ circulated in Scotland before the union, cannot be eſtimated at 
leſs than a million ſterling. It ſeems to have conſtituted almoſt 
the whole circulation of that country; ; for though the circulation 
of the bank of Scotlang, which had then no rival, was con- 
ſiderable, it ſeems to have made but a very ſmall part of the 
whole. In the preſent times the whole circulation of Scotland 
cannot be eſtimated at leſs than two millions, of which that part 
which conſiſts in gold and ſilver, moſt probably, does not amount 
. to half a million. But though the circulating gold and ſilver of 
1 Scotland have ſuffered ſo great a diminution during this period, 
1 its real riches and proſperity do not appear to have ſuffered any. | 
j | Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the 
1 | annual produce of its land and labour; have evidently been 
|. RR PRs 3 


— | IT is chiefly by diſcounting bills of exchange, that is, by ad- 
. | vancing' money upon them before they are due, that the greater 

| part of banks and bankers iſſue their, promiſſory. notes. They 
| | * ' deduct always, upon whatever ſum they advance, the legal 
intereſt till the bill ſhall become due. The payment of the 
bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of 
what had been advanced, together with a clear profit of the 
intereſt. The banker who advances to the merchant whoſe 
bill he diſcounts, not gold and filver, but his own promiſſory 
notes, has the advantage of being able to diſcount to- a greater 
amount, by che whole value of his promiſſory notes, which he 
finds by experience, are commonly in circulation. He is thereby 


1 enabled to make his clear gain of Intereſt on ſo much a larger 


um. I 


THE 
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THz commerce of Scotland, which at preſent is not very great, CHA p. 
was ftill more inconſiderable when the two firſt banking com- 8 
panies were eſtabliſhed; and thoſe companies would have had but 
little trade, had they confined their buſineſs to the. diſcounting of 
bills of exchange. They invented, therefore, another method of 
iſſuing their promiſſory notes; by granting, what they called, caſh 
accounts, that. is by giving credit to the extent of a certain ſum, 

(two or three thouſand pounds, for example,) to. any individual 
who could procure two perſons of undoubted credit and good landed 
eſtate to become ſurety for him, that whatever money ſhould be 
| advanced to him, within the ſum for which the credit had been 
given, ſhould be repaid upon demand, together with the legal 
intereſt, Credits of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted' by 
banks and bankers in all different parts of the world. But the 
ealy terms upon which the Scotch banking companies accept of 
re-payment are, ſo far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal cauſe, both of the great trade of thoſe. 

companies, and of the benefit which the country has. received 
from it. 


Wuokvz k has a credit of this kind with one of thoſe companies, 
and borrows a thouſand pounds upon it, for example, may repay 
this ſum piece-meal, by twenty and. thirty pounds at a time, the 
company diſcounting a proportionable part of the intereſt of the 
great fum from the day on which each of thofe ſmall ſums is paid 
in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. All merchants, there- 
fore, and almoſt all. men of buſineſs, find it convenient to keep: 
ſuch caſh accounts with them, and are thereby intereſted to pro- 
mote the trade of thoſe companies, by readily receiving their notes 
in all payments, and by encouraging all thoſe with whom they 
have any influence to do the ſame. The banks, when their cuſtomers 
| apply to them for money, generally advance it to them in their own 


promiſſory 
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=  qomntifiey notes. Theſe the mercharits pay away to the manu- 
. facturers for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for mate- 


' 'tials and proviſions, the Farmers to their litidlotds for rent, the 
landlords repay them to the merchants for the convenienties and 
luxuries with which they ſupply them, and the merchants again 
return them to the banks in order to balanee their caſh accounts, i 
or to replace what they may have borrowed of them ; and thus 
| Amolt the whole money buſineſs of the country is tranſatted 

by means of them. Hence, the great trade of thoſe companies. 


By mende of thoſe. caſh accounts every merchant can, without 


imprudence, carry .0n, a greater trade than he otherwiſe could do. 
If there are two merchants, one in London, and the other in 


Edinburgh, who employ equal ſtocks in the ſame branch of trade, 
the Edinburgh merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give. employment to a greater number of people 
than the London merchant. The London merchant muſt always 
keep by him a conſiderable ſum of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thoſe of his banker, who gives him no intereſt for 
it, in order to anſwer the demands continually coming upon him 
for payment of the goods which he purchaſes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this ſum be ſuppoſed five hundred pounds. 
The value of the goods in his warehouſe muſt always be leſs by 
five hundred pounds than it would have been, had he not been 
obliged to keep ſuch a ſum unemployed. Let us ſuppoſe that 
he generally diſpoſes of his whole flock upon hand, or of 
goods to the value of his whole ſtock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged. to keep ſo great a ſum unemployed, he 
muſt ſell in a year five hundred pounds worth leſs goods than he 
might otherwiſe have done. His annual profits muſt be leſs by 
all that he could have made by the ſale of five hundred pounds 
worth more goods; and the number of people employed in pre- 


paring his goods for the market muſt be leſs by all thoſe that 
2 | ; five 
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tee! hundred pounds more ſtock could have employed The CHAP. 
merehant in Edinburgh, on the other hand, keeps no money — 
unemployed for anſwering ſuch occaſional demands. When they 
actually come upon him, he ſatisfies them from his cath account 
with the bank, and gradually replaces the ſum borrowed with the 
money or paper which eomes in from the occaſional ſales of his 3 
goods. Wich che ſame ſtock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 

have -at all times, in his warchouſe a larger quantity of goods 

than the London merchant; and can thereby both make a greater 

profit himſelf; and give conſtant employment: to a greater number 

of induſtrious people who prepare thoſe goods for the market. 
Hence the great. benefit which the countty has derived from 

trade. 195 


Tun facility of diſcounting bills of exchange, it may be thought 
indeed, gives the Engliſh merchants a conveniency equivalent to the 
caſh accounts of the. Scotch merchants. But the Scotch merchants, 
it muſt be remembered, can diſcount their bills of exchange as eaſily _ 


as the Engliſh merchants; and have, beſides, the additional conve- 
n of their caſh accounts. 


TAE le paper money of every kind which can eaſily cireu- 
late in any country never can exceed the value of the gold and 
ſilver, of which it ſupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being ſuppoſed the ſame) would circulate there, if there was no 
paper money. If twenty ſhilling notes, for example, are the 
loweſt paper money current in Scotland, the whole of that cur- 
rency which can eaſily circulate there cannot exceed the ſum 
of gold and ſilver, which would be neceſſary for tranſacting - 
the annual exchanges of twenty ſhillings value and upwards 
uſually tranſacted within that country. Should the circulating 
paper at any time exceed that ſum, as the exceſs could neither 
VoL. I. 3A be 
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B 90 K be bent abroad nor be employed in the circulation of the.country, it 
A muſt. immediately return upon the banks to be exchanged for 
| gold and filver. Many people would immediately , perceive that 
they had more of this paper than was neceſſary for tranſacting 
their buſineſs at home, and as they could not ſend it abroad, 
they would immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 
Whea this ſuperfluous paper was converted into. gold; and falver, 
they could eaſily find a uſe for it by ſending it abroad; but they 
could find none while it remained in the ſhape of paper. There 
would immediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the 
whole extent of this ſuperfluous paper, and, if they ſhowed. any 
difficulty or backwardneſs in payment, to a much greater extent; 
the alarm, which this would occaſion, neceſſarily increaſing the 
** | 


Over and aBove the expences which are common to every 
branch of trade; - ſuch as the expence of houſe-rent, the, wages 
of ſervants, clerks, accountants, &c. ; the expences peculiar to a 
bank conſiſt chiefly in two articles: Firſt,” in the expence of keep- 
ing at all times in its coffers, for anſwering the occaſional demands 
of the holders of its notes, a large ſum of money, of which it 
loſes the intereſt: And, ſecondly, in the expence of repleniſhing 


thoſe coffers as faſt as they are emptied by anſwoning ſuch occaſional 
demands. 


„ 


A BANKING company which iſſues more paper 3 can be 
employed in the circulation of the couutry, and of which the 
exceſs is continually returning upon them for payment, ought to 
inereaſe the quantity of gold and filver, which they keep at all 
times in their coffers, not only in proportion to this exceſſive 
increaſe of their circulation, but in a much greater proportion; 
their notes returning upon ther much faſter than in PIOPormeo 


to 
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4 


to the exceſs! of. their quantity. Such a company, nee CHAP: 
ought; to- increaſe the firſt article of their expence, not only in . 
proportion to this forced increaſe of W ane but in a much 
| e Proper: n | 
Tux coffers of fuck a company too, though they ought to 
be filled much fuller, yet muſt empty themſelves much faſter than 
if their buſineſs was confined within more reaſonable bounds, and 
muſt require, not only a more violent, but a more conſtant and 
uninterrupted exertion of expence in order to. repleniſh them. 
The coin too, which is thus continually drawn in ſuch large 
quantities from their coffers, cannot be employed in the circula- 
tion of the country. It comes in place of a paper which is over 
and above what can be employed in that circulation, and is therefore 
over and above what can be employed in it too. But as that coin 
will not be allowed to lie idle, it muſt, in one ſhape or another, be 
ſent abroad, in order to find that profitable employment which it 
cannot find at home; and this continual exportation of gold and 
ſilver, by enhancing the difficulty, muſt neceſſarily enhance till fur- 
ther the expence of the bank, i in finding new gold and ſilver in order 
to repleniſh thoſe coffers, which empty themſelves ſo very rapidly. 
Such a company, therefore, muſt, in proportion to this forced in- 
creaſe of their buſaneſs, increaſe Fun ſecond ag of their ex moos 
ſtill more than the firſt. ; | 


Lr us 1 Kei all the paper of a particular bank, which the 
circulation of the country can eaſily abſorb and employ, amounts 
exactly to forty thouſand pounds; and that for anſwering occaſional 
demands, this bank is obliged to keep at all times in its coffers ten 
thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver. + Should this: bank attempt 
to circulate forty-four thouſand pounds, the four thouſand pounds 
which are over and above what the. circulation can eaſily abſorb 
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and nie G return upon it almoſt as faſt as they. are iſſued. 


For anſwering occaſional demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep 


at all times in its coffers, not eleven thouſand pounds only, but four- 


teen thouſand pounds. It will thus gain nothing by the intereſt of 


the four thouſand pounds exceſſive circulation ; and it will loſe the 


| | Whole expence of continually. collecting four thouſand pounds in 


gold and filver which will. be continually going out of ite W * 
faſt as they are e into them. 


- Hap every particular banking company always 80 and 


attended to its own particular intereſt, the circulation never could 
have been overſtocked with paper money. But every particular 
banking company has not always underſtood or attended to its own 


particular intereſt, and the en bas ris e Ap bom overſtocked 
with 2 1 27 money. | 


7 


By iſſuing too great a quantity of paper, ef which the exceſs 
was continually returning, in order to be exchanged for gold and 


ſilver, the bank of England was for many years together obliged to 


coin gold to the extent of between eight hundred thouſand pounds 
and a million a year; or at an average, about eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. For this great coinage, the bank (in conſe- 
quence of the worn and degraded ſtate into which the gold coin 


had fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged to purchaſe gold 


bullion at the high price of four pounds an ounce, which it ſoon 
after iſſued in coin at 31. 178. 10d. f an ounce, loſing in this 
manner between two and a half and three per cent. upon the coin- 
age of ſo very large a ſum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
ſcignorage, though the government was properly at the expence of 
the coinage, this liberality of government did-not prevent agother 
the expence of the bank. 
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kind; were all, gbhged o employ conſtantly, agents at London 
o collect maney for them, at an expence which was ſeldom below 
one and a half or two per cent, This money was. ſent down 
by the. waggon, and inſured by the carriers at an additional expence 


of three, quarters per cent. or fifteen ſhillings on the hundred 


pounds. Thaſe agents Were not always able to repleniſh the 


coffers; of their employers fo, faſt as they were emptied. In this 


caſe the reſource of the banks was, to draw, upon their correſpon- 
dents, in London bills of exchange to the extent of the ſum which 
they wanted. When thoſe correſpondents afterwards drew upon 


them; for the payment of this. ſum, together with the intereſt _ 


and a- commilkign,. ſome of. thoſe, banks, from the diſtreſs into 
which their exceſhxe circulation had thrown, them, had ſometimes 
no other means of, ſatisfying. this draught but by drawing. a 
ſecond. ſett; of bills either upon the ſame, or- upon, ſome other 
correſpondents in London; and the ſame ſum, or rather bills for 
the ſame ſum, would in this manner make ſometimes more than 
two or three journies; the debtor, bank, paying always the in- 
| tereſt and commiſſion, upon the whole accumulated ſum;. Even 
thoſe: Scotch banks which: never. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
extreme: imprudence, were enen * this ruinous 
reſource. 6 


Tun gold coid which was paid out either by the bank of 
England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part of 
their paper which was over and above what could be employed 


in the circulation of the country, being likewiſe over and above 


what could be employed in that circulation, was: ſometimes ſent 
abroad in the ſhape of coin, ſometimes melted down and ſent 
abroad in the ſhape of -bullion, . and ſometimes, melted down and 
ſold to che bank of England at the high price of four pounds 
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BO 10 x an bunte. it Was the newt; the Kehvich, veg! the belt pieces 
— nly whith were careftily picked odt of" the whole corn, und either 
fſent abroad or melted down. At Rome, and while they remained 
in the ſhape of coin, choſe heavy pieces were of no more value 
than the light: But they were of more value abroad, or when melted 
don Itito bullion, at home. The bank of Ehgland; notwithſtändin ing 
their N great annual coidage, found to their aſtonichment, that 
there was every year the fame ſecarcity of coin as there had been 
the year before; and that notwichſtanding the” great' quantity 
of good and new 'coiti which was every year iſfued from the 
bank, the ſtate of the cbin; inſtead of growing better and better, 
became every year worſe and worſe: Every year they found 
themſelves under the neceflity of coining nearly the ſame quantity | 
of gold as they had coined the year before, and from the con- 
tinual riſe in the price of gold bullion, in conſequenee of the 
— eontinual wearing and clipping of che coin, the expenee of this 
great annual coinage became every year greater and greater; The 
bank of - England, it is t6 be obſerved, by ſupplying | its own 
coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to ſupply the whole kingdom, 
into which coin is continually flowing from © thoſe'- coffers in a 
great variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was wanted 
to ſupport chis exceſſive circulation both of Scotch and Engliſh paper 
money, whatever vacuities this exceſſive circulation occaſioned in 
the neceſſary coin of the kingdom, the bank of England was 
obliged to ſupply them. The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all 
of them very dearly for their own imprudence and inattention. 
But the bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own: 
imprudence, but for the much „ee en of almoſt all 
ene F. pinie a at e 2 Hinte fall v 
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united kingdom, was the original cauſe of this exceſſive circulation 


of paper money. He 
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n AT. 2, high, ,can F g, wich propriety advance to a merchant or © 53-4 
undertaker,, of any Kind, 3s not, either the whole. capital With — 
which he trades, or even any conſiderable part of that. capital; 

but that, part of it only, which be would otherwiſe be obliged 

to keep by him unemployed, and i in ready money for anſpering 


occaſional demands. If the paper money which the bank advances 
never exceeds, this value, it can neyer exceed the. value of the 


| gold and ſilver, which would neceſſarily circulate in the. country $5 


if there wWas no paper money; it can never exceed the quan- 
tity. Which the, circulation. of the. country. can eaſily, d and 
employ. e eee Ain nnd M49 
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Wu a bank diſcounts to a merckant a "real bill of W 
drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and which, as foorr 

as it becomes due, is really paid by that debtor; it only advances 
to hima part of the value which he would otherwiſe be obliged: 
to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money for anſwer- 
ing occaſional demands. The payment of the bill, when it 
becomes: due, replaces to the bank the value of what it had 
advanced, together with the intereſt. The coffers of the bank, ſo 
far as its dealings | are confined to ſuch. cuſtomers, reſemble a 
water pond, from which, though a ſtream is continually running 
out, yet another is continually running in, fully equal to that 
which runs out; fo that, witliout any further care or attention, 
the pond Keeps always equally, or very near equally full. Little or 


no expence can ever be neceſſary for repleniſhing the coffers of ſuch. 
a bank. | 


5 MBRCHAN Ty: et e may aupaeuüy have 
avs for a ſum of ready money, even when he has no bills to 
diſcount. When a bank, beſides diſcounting his bills, advances- 
-bin-likewiſe upon ſuch oecaſions, ſuch ſums upon his caſh account, 
and accepts of a piece - meal repayment as the money comes in 
KA Attt . | from 
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San the 6reaſichal fits" of its god, upon the ell tert bf the 
Cs eompatiics of Secthänd; it diſpenes Win entirely Frbm 
the necelfity of keeping 4c pitt of tits Mock by tit untingldhed, 
and in ready money for anſwering occuſlonal demands. bh 
ſuch demands actually come upon him, be can aifiver them” fk 
ficiently from his 82 account. The bank, "however, in in deal 
ing with füch else, ought to obferve with' great archi, 
whether in the courſe of ſome hort period (of four, "five, fix, 
or eight montlis, for example) the ſum of the repayments Which 
it commonly receives from them, is, or is not, fully equal to 
that of the advances which it commonly makes to them. If, 
within the courſe of ſuch ſhort periods. the ſum of the re- 
payments from certain cuſtomers is, upon moſt occaſions, fully | 
equal to chat of the advances, it may fafely continue to deal 


with, fuch cuſtomers. Though the Aream which is in this caſe 


continually running out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which 1s continually running into them muſt be at leaſt equally 


large; ſo that without any further care or attention thoſe coffers 


are likely to be always equally or very near equally full; and ſcarce 
1 ever to require any. extraordinary expence to repleniſh them, If, 
on the contrary, the ſum of the repayments from certain other 
cuſtomers falls commonly very 1 much ſhort .of the advances which 
it makes to them, it cannot with. any dale continue , to deal 
| with ſuch cuſtomers, at leaſt if they continue to deal with it 


in this manner. The flream which is in this caſe continually 


running out from its coffers is neceſſarily much larger than that 


which is continually running in; ſo that, unleſs they are reple- 
niſhed by ſome great: and continuab effort of- OY" thoſe coffers 
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a long time very careful to require frequent and regufar repay- 
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ments from all their ene and did not care to deal with any CH AP. 


. perſon, whatever, might be his fortune or credit, who did not make 
what they called, frequent and regular operations with them. By 


pence of repleniſhing their coltecs, | er ane two other ta con- 
een advantages. | 


1 
2 


AT rarer Depot oi n ens ee nenn 
Finsr, by chis ad hy were enabled to make ſome 
tolerable judgment concerning the © thriving or | declining cir- 

cumſtances of their debtors, | without being obliged to look out 


for any other evidence beſides what their own books afforded 


them; men being for the moſt part either regular or irregular 
in their repayments, according as their circumſtances are either 
_ thriving, or declining, | A private man who! lends out his money 
0 perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of dehtors, may, either by 
himſelf or his agents, obſerve and enquire both conſtantly, and 
carefully into the conduct and ſituation of each of them. But 
a banking company, which. leads money to perhaps five hundred 
different, people, and of Which the attention is continually occu- 


pied by objects of a. very different kind, can have no regular 
information concerning the conduct and circumſtances of the 


greater part of its debtors. beyond what its own books afford it. 


In requiring frequent and. regular repayments frem all their cuſto- 
mers, the banking ebene of Scotland had probably, this, advan- 


tage in view. 
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SECONDLY," by this attention they ſecured themſelves from 


the pollibility of [iſſuing more paper money than what the cir- 
- culation of the country could eaſily abſorb and employ. When 


they bbſerved,' that within moderate periods of time the repay- 
ments of a particular cuftomer- were upon moſt occaſions fully 


"we to the advances which they had made to him, they r 


his attention, beſides ſaving almoſt entirely the extraordinary ex- 5 
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Book. be affated that the paper money which chey had advanced to him, | 
— had not at any time exceeded che quantity of gold and filver 
' which he would otherwiſe have been obliged to keep by him 
for anſwering occaſional demands; ; and that, conſequently, the paper 
money, which they had dvvilated by his means, had not at any | 
time exceeded the quantity of gold and filver which would have- 
circulated in the country, had there been no paper money. The 
frequency, regularity and amount of his repayments would: 
ſufficiently demonſtrate that the amount of their advances had 
at uo time 'exebeded that part of his capital which he would 
otherwiſe have been (obliged ta keep by him, · unemployed and 
in ready money for anſwering occaſional demande; that is, 
for the purpoſe of keeping the reſt of his capital in odnſtant 
employment. It is this part of his capital only which, within 
moderate periods of täte, is contmually returning to every dealer 
in the'Thape of money, Whether paper or coin, and continually 
going from him in the ſame thape. If the ad vances of the bank 
bad commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the ordinary 
amount of his 'repayments could not, within moderate periods 
of Yithe, have equalled the ordinary amount of its advaiices.. 
\ "The fiream which, by means of his dealings, was continually 
running into the coffers of the bank, could not have been equal 
to the ſtream which, by means of ithe fame dealings, was con- 
tinually running out. The advances of the bank paper, by exceed- 
ing the quantity of gold and ſilver which, had there been no 
ſuch advances, he would have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering oceaſional demands, might ſoon come to exceed the whole 
quantity of gold and ſilver which (the commerce being ſuppoſed the 
ſame) would have circulated in the country had there been go Paper 
money; and conſequently to exceed the quantity which the cir- 
culation of the country could eaſily abſorb and employ; ; and the 
exceſs of this paper money would immediately have returned upon 
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as bank in order to be exchanged for gold: and ſilver. This ſecond 


advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps fo well ee ; 


by all enen . en of Scotland as the firſt.” 550 


77 4d 


— 


Wien, er by t the conveniency of diſcounting bills, and 5 


partly by that of caſh accounts, the creditable traders of any 
country can be diſpenſed from the neceſſity of keeping any part 
of their Rock by them, uneniployed and in ready money, for 


anſwering occaſional demands, they can reaſonably expect no 


further afſiſtance from banks and bankers, who, when they have 
gone thus far, cannot, conſiſtently. with their own intereſt and 
ſafety, $0 farther. A bank cannot, conſiſtently © with its own 


intereſt, advance to a trader the whole or even che greater part 
orf the circulating capital with Which he trades ; 3 becauſe, though 


that capital is continually returning to him in the ſhape of money, 


and going from him in the ſame ſhape, yet the whole of the re- 
turns is too diſtant from the whole of the out-goings, and the 


ſum of his repayments could not equal the ſum of its advances 


within ſuch moderate periods of time as ſuit-the conveniency of 


a bank. Still leſs could a bank afford to advance him any con- 


fiderable part of his fixed capital; ; of the capital which the un- 
dertaker of an iron forge, for example, employs in erecting his 


forge and ſmelting- houſe, his work-houfes and watehouſes, the 


dwelling-hoyſes of his workmen, &ec.; of the capital which the 
undertaker of a mine employs in ſinking his ſhafts, in erecting 
engines for drawing out the water, in making roads and waggon- 


| ways, &c. ; of the capital which the perſon who undertakes to improve 


land Spione in clearing, draining, encloſing, manuring and | 


ploughing waſte and uncultivated fields, in building farm-houſes, 
with all their neceſſary appendages of ſtables, granaries, &c. 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoſt all caſes much 
lower than thoſe of che circulating capital; and ſuch expences, 
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v0 K even when laid; dut with the gteateſt Suden dd judgment, - 
very ſeldom. return to the undertaker: till after a period of mauy | 
years, à period by far too diſtant to ſuit the convenience of 
bank. Traders and other undertakers may, no doubt, with 
11:0 Po great propriety, carry on a very conſiderable part of their. projeQs 
| Fo: bo with borrowed money. In juſtice to their creditors, howeyer,, their 5 
own capital ought, in this caſe, to be ſufficient to enſpre, if ih 
may ſay ſo, the capital of thoſe creditors ; or to render it ex- 
tremely improbable that thoſe creditors. ſhould incur any loſs,. even 
though the ſucceſs of the project ſhould fall very much ſhort of 
the expectation of the Prcjectors. Even With this 8 precaution 
too, the money which, is borrowed, and which it is meant ſhould 
not be repaid till after a period of ſeveral years, ought not to 
be borrowed of a bank, but ought. to be borrowed upon bond 
or mortgage, of ſuch private people as propoſe. to live upon the 
y intereſt of their. money, without. taking the trouble themſelves 
- to employ the capital; and who are upon that account willing 
do lend that capital to ſuch, pepple of good credit. as, are likely to 
keep it for ſeveral years. A bank, indeed, which lends its money 
without the expence of ftampt paper, or of attornies fees for 
Þ | drawing bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of repayment upon 
= | the eaſy terms of the banking companies of Scotland; would, no 
= doubt, be a very convenient creditor to ſuch traders and undertakers. 
1 r But ſuch traders and undertakers , ede he moſt e 
_ Fr nient debtors-to. ane han l 1 
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Ir is now more than five and twenty years ſince tlie paper 
money iſſued by the different banking companies of: Stotland 
was fully equal, or rather was ſomewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could eaſily abſog and 


employ. | Thoſe companies, therefore, had' ſo long ago given 
all the aſſiſtance to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
Fe SHITE : . Which 
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Which it ie, paſſible for: banks and banker, ann with de hes 
their own intereſt, to give. They had even done ſomewhat 3 
mofe. They hach over- traded a little, and had brought upon them- 
ſelves that loſs, or at leaſt that diminution of proſit, Which in 
this particular buſineſs never fails to attend the ſmalleſt degree 
of 'over-traWing. Thoſe traders and other undettakers; having got 
ſo much aſſiſtance fro banks and bankers, wiſhed to get ſtilt 
more. The banks, they ſeem to have thought, could extend 
their credits to whatever ſum might be wanted, without wiping 
any other expence beſides that of a few reatns of paper. They 
complained” of the contracted views and daſtardly ſpirit of the 
directors of thoſe banks; which did not, they : ſaid; extend their 
credits 1n We eh to the extenſion of the trade of the coun- 
try; meaning, no doubt, by the extenſion of chat trade, the 
extenſion of cheir own projefts beyond what they could! vdrey 
on either with their own capital or with what they had- credit 
to borrow of private people in the! uſual way of bond or mort. 
gage... The banks, they ſeem to have thought, were in honour 
bound to ſupply the deflciency, and to provide them - -with all 
the capital Which they wanted to trade with. The banks, hows | 
ever; were of à different opinion, and upon their refuſing to 
extend their credits, ſome of thoſe traders had recourſo to an 
expedient which, for a time, ſerved: their purpoſe, ibough at a 
much greater expence; yet as effectually as the utmoſt extenſion 
of bank credits could have done. Fhis ex pedient was no other 
than the well-known ſhift of drawing and redrawing; the ſhift 
to which; unfortunate: traders have ſometimes recourſe when they 
are upon the brink of bankruptey. The practice of raiſing 
money in this manner had been long known in England, and 
during the courſe of the late war, when the high profits of 
trade afforded a great temptation to over trading, is ſaid to have 
been carried on to a very great extent. From England it was 
brought 
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was {oor varied on eee greater ante” chad n eber chad 

been in Eugland. der n 1 ib mi «Ales; 10 216% 9 ii | 
519490, fellee wt bang of alt aol e e tte M 

eee eee . re- drawing is ſo e 'Y 
all men of ſhulineſs, that dt may perhaps be thought -unnegellary, 
to give any account! of it. - But-as) this boek may come into 
the hands of many people who are not men af; buſineſo, and 
as the effects of :this practice upon, the, banking. trade are not | 
- perhaps :gtfierally uudetſtaod even hy men of boſiheſe them- | 
OOO cxidtavour to explatn it a8 diſtinsty amd 516 5 Ih 


be 
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aku euſtotas of merchants, Which were/;ellbliſhed when the 
| barbar66s: aws of Rurope „did not enforee the pefformanee of 
| their cbatrace und which during che courſe.of the two laſt-cttturies 
have been adapted into tie laws of All European nations, have | 
"mio! ſuch extraordinary privileges. 140 bills of erchange, that 
money is move reality advanoed pon them, than qupön any tber 
ſpenſes of oblightion.;| «ſpeciality when they are made payible; within 
ſo ſhort a perioll as'two dri three months after their unte. If when | 
che bill beeomes due, the acenptor does not pay it as ſoon as ijt 
is preſented, he betomes fbhom that moment a bankrupt. The 
bill is proteſted, and rerurne upon the drawer; who, if he does not 
mmediately pay y it, becomes likewiſe: a bankrupt. If before At 
came to che perſon "who. preſents it to the acceptor fur pay- 
ment, it hadi paſſed through the hands of ſeveral | other perſons, . 
j had ſocetffivelp atlvanced to one another the ent, af it 
either in môney or- goed, and whbö, to expreſs that each of them 
/ha@Tikwchis turn receive thoſe contents, had all of them in their 
order ehdörfed, thht is, vrritten their names upon dhe back of | 
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edle bill euch endorter becomes in bis turo Uable tothe owner 8 
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e che bulk far made entents, and, if he fails ta W or. 
too fram that emed a haokewſiti 1; Thought dd fla er, - 4—ry—s 
ceptor, and endorſers of the bill ſhould; all af them; be. perſons 
of doubtful credit; yet ſtill the thortneſs of the date gircs ſome 
ſecurity to the owner of the bill. Though all of them may be 


very likely to become bankrupts; it Is a chance if they all become 
inf mort a time. The Hoyle "cry; fays 4 weary Saller. 


falls to-ni ght, and I will venture, therefore, to Deep p ih it to- 
ni ht. f hefty Hs VI 1» hl A 20 3c * | 437 ite Jes 
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* aa HOW we FR düppele jor 1 bi en. 
in London, Payable. two months after date. In reality = 
135 owes nothing. to A in Edinburgh; but he agrees to accept* 


of A's. Bill, upon 1 75 that- before the term of payment | he „ 
thaſl ng pon urgh,” for. the ſane” tam, together. 

540 TITION ; 22 2551. 107 e 7 

with the intereſt . and a commii on, angther bill payable likewiſe-- 
two months after, Aste, B pocordingly, before the expiration of 

the firſt two months, re-draws this bill: upon A in Edinburgh; 

ho again, before the expiration of the ſecond two months, 
draws a ſecond bill upon B. in London, payable likewiſe two 


months after date; and before the expiration of the third two 
months, B in London recdreus upon A in e . 
other bill © ayaple alſo two montlis after date. 5 Practice 
has. ſometimes ane on, not ouly. for ſeveral; ng for 
ſeveral years together, «the bill always returning upon A in 
Edinbürgh, with the accumulated intereſt aud commiſſion of 
all the former bills. The intereſt was five per cent. in the 
year, and the commiſton was never leſs] than one half per dent. 
on each draught. This commifften being repeated; mote than 
ſix times in the year, whatever money A might raiſe by this ex- 


pelt a deen haye colt him, ſomething more than eight: _ 
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do bimſelf, and will not ſtand ver) long; -but ir is a chance TH: 18 
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200 K Per cent. in the year; and ſometimes 4 greit deal more; When 
— either the price of the commiſſion happened to riſe, or when he was 
HODbliged to pay coimpdund intereſt upon the intereſt and commiſſion 
of former bills. \ This practice was called aged 
.- Wor ont tor ifs i giet lt lid dl 30 % ad 02 apes 
Seer HE on ti $5 {2s N a1 1 0 e n And 20 024d 71 "£55 2141. TI 
I a country, where the ordinary raiſe of Keck in the. greater 
part gf mercantile projects are ſuppoſed to run between f * "and 
ten per cent.; it muſt have been a very fortungte ſpeculation 
of which the returns could not only repay the enormous expence 
at which the money was thus borrowed for carrying it on; but 


afford, heſidest a Sd dane profit to. the. projeftor, . Many 
vaſt and extenſive projects, | however, were underta en, and for 


ſeveral years carried on without apy other fund to ſup upport "them 
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beſides What was Taiſed at this enormous Expence. The 121 
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tors, A dou bt, had in: their golden | dreams the moſt diſtin 
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fon this great profit. Upon, their 'aw however, 1 


fp at the end of their "projects, or when they were no longer able to 
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carry them on, they dir Sam, A 1 5 wy hy the 5 fortune 
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TIED The method Mabel in the text was by no means either the moſt common or the 

moſt expenſiye one in which, thoſe adventurers ſometimes. raiſed money by circulation. 

It frequently. happened at A in Edinburgh would enable B in London to pay ihe firſt 

bill 6f exchange Vy diawilg, a fei diys before it became Ude, 4 ſecbnd bill/at three 

months date upon the ſame: B in London. This bill, being payable to his own order, 

. A fold in. Edioburgb at par,z and with, its contents purchaſed bills ppon London payable 

at fight to the order of B, to whom he ſent them by the poſt. * Towards che end of 

the late war, the exchange'between Edinbutgh and London was frequently three per 

| ents againſt 'Edinbwigh,,.apd thoſe bills at fgbt muſt frequently haye colt, A.that pre- 


mium. This tranſaQtion therefore being repeated at leaſt four times in the) year, and 
being loaded with & ct iſtion of at leaſt ohe Whif pet cent. opo each"teperition, muſt 
et that period have, coſt A atleaſt fourteen, pet cent. in the yeat. At other, times A 
would enahle E B to diſcharge the firſt bill of, exchange by drawing, a few days before it 
became gue, q ſecond vill at two months dle; z not Mae "Dy. but upon ſome _ 
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| "Tus bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon Bi in Ph, he C K * 
| regularly diſcounted two months before they were due with ſome —— 
bank or banker in Edinburgh; and the bills which B in London 

re- drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly diſcounted either | 

with the: -bank of England, or with ſome other bankers in Lon - 

don. Whatever was advanced upon ſuch. circulating bills was, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Scotch backs, and in 
London, when they. were diſcounted at the bank of England, in 

the paper of that bank. Though the bills upon which this paper 

had been advanced, were all of them repaid in their turn as ſoon 

as they became due; - yet the value which kad been really ad- 

vanced upon the firſt bill, was never really returned to the banks 

which advanced it; becauſe before each bill became due, another 

bill was always drawn to ſomewhat a greater amount than the bill 

which was ſoon to be paid; and the diſcounting of this other bill 

was eſſentially neceſſary towards the payment of that which was 

ſoon to be due. This payment, therefore, was a Itogether ficti- 

tous. The ſtream, which by means of thoſe circulating bills of 
exchange, had once been made to run out from the coffers of the 

banks, was never replaced by any ſtream which really run into them. 


4 * 


— — 


— 


perſon, C, for example, in. London.” This other bill was made payable to the order 
of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, diſcounted it with ſome banker in London; 5 
and A enabled C to diſcharge it by drawing, a few days before it became due, a third ; 
bill, likewiſe at two months date, ſometimes upon his firſt correſpondent B, and ſometimes 

upon ſome fourth or fifth perſon, D or E, fer example. This third bill was made pay- 

able to the order of C; who, as ſoon as it was accepted, diſcounted it in the ſame 
manner with ſome banker in London, Such operations being repeated at leaſt ſix times 

in the year, and being loaded with a commiſſion of at leaſt one-half per cent. upon 

each repetition, together with the legal intereſt of five per cent. this method of raiſing 
money, in the ſame manner as that deſcribed in the text, muſt have coſt A ſomething 

more than eight per cent. By ſaving, however, the exchange between Edinburgh 

and London it was leſs expenſive than that mentioned in the foregoing part of this note; 

but then it required an eftabliſhed credit with more houſes than one in London, an 
advantage which 2 of theſe adventurers could not we find i it eaſy to procure. 
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BOOK! Tus paper which was iſſued upon thoſe circulating bills of . 
I. 
—— exchange, amounted, upon many occaſions, to the whole fun 
- deſtined for carrying on ſome vaſt and extenſive project of agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufactures; and not merely to that 
; part of it which, had there been no paper | money, the Projector 
; would have been obliged to keep by: him, unciiployed and in ready 
money for anſwering occaſional demands. The greater part of 
this paper was, conſequently, over and above the value of the 
gold and filver which would have circulated in the country, had: 
there been 'no paper money. It was over and above, therefore;. 
r 117 what the circulation of the country could eaſily abſorb and em- 
; ploy, and, upon that account, immediately returned upon the 
banks in order to be exchanged for gold and ſilver, which they 
were to find as they could. It was a capital which thoſe 
projectors had very artfully contrived to draw from thoſe banks, - 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate conſent, but for 
ſome time, perhaps, without their having the moſt diſtant fuſpiciog. 
that they bad really advanced i ek | 
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Warn two people, who are N dds drawing and re- drawing c 

* upon one another, diſcount their bills always with the ſame banker, 
he muſt immediately diſcover what they are about, and ſee clearly 
that they are trading, not with any capital of their own, but with 
the capital which he advances to them. But this diſcovery is not al- 
together ſo eaſy when they diſcount their bills ſometimes with one 
banker, and ſometimes with another, add when the ſame two per- 
ſons do not conſtantly draw and re- draw upon one another, but 
occaſionally run the round of a great cirele of projectors, who find 
it for their intereſt to aſſiſt one another in this method of raiſing 
money, and to render it, upon that account, as difficult as poſ- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh between a real and a fictitious bill of exchange; 
between a bill drawn by a real creditor upon a real Ow” and a 


bill 
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made uſe of the money. When a banker had even made this 


that he had already diſcounted the bills of thoſe projectors to fo 
great an extent, that by refuſing to diſcount any more, he would 


might perhaps ruin himſelf, For his own intereſt and ſafety, 
therefore, he might find it neceſſary, in this very perilous ſituation, 
to go on for ſome time, endeavouring, however, to withdraw 
| gradually, and upon that .account making every day greater and 
greater difficulties about diſcounting, in order to force thoſe projec- 
tors by degrees to have recourſe, either to other bankers, or to 


ſoon as poſſible, get out of the circle. The difficulties, accordingly, 


after a certain time, and when all of them had already gone too 
far, to make about diſcounting, not only alarmed, but - enraged 
in the higheſt degree thoſe projectors. Their own diſtreſs, of 
which. this prudent and neceſſary reſerve of the banks, was, no 


try; and this diſtreſs of the country, they ſaid, was altogether 
owing to the ignorance, puſillanimity, and bad conduct of the 
banks, which did not give-a ſufficiently liberal aid to the ſpirited 
undertakings of thoſe who. exerted themſelves in order to beautify, 


they ſeemed to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as great 
an extent as they might wiſh to borrow. The banks, however, 
by reſuſing in this manner to. give more credit to thoſe, to whom 


they had already given a great deal too much, took the oy method 


— 
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diſcovery, he might ſometimes make it too late, and might find 


neceſſarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, 


other methods of raiſing money; ſo as that he himſelf might, as 


which the bank of England, which the principal bankers in 
London, and which even the more prudent Scotch banks began, 


doubt, the immediate occaſion, they called the diftreſs of the coun- 


improve, and enrich the country. It was the duty of the banks, 


379. 
bill for which there was properly no real creditor but the bank E - AP. 
which: diſcounted itz nor any real debtor but the projetor who ipod 
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| 'B * 0 which it was now poſſible to ſave either their own.credit, or the 

* | 1 public credit, of 1 hg: 3 or Ee t Trp fant 
'In* the midſt, of this clamout 2200 Iftreſs a new „bank was N 
in nel” blithed/i in Scotland for the expreſs purpoſe of relieving the diſtreſs 
12 of the country. The deſign was generous; but the execution 
was imprudent, and the nature and cauſes of the diſtreſs which it 
meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, well underſtood. This bank 
was: more liberal than any other had ever been, bob in granting 
caſh accounts, and in diſcounting bills of exchange. With regard 
to the latter, it fees to have made ſcarce any diſtinction between 
real and circulating bills, but to have diſcounted all equally. It 
was the avowed: principle of this bank to advance, upon any rea- 
ſonable ſecurity, the whole capital which was to be employed in thoſe 
improvements of which the returns are the moſt ſlow. and diſtant, 
ſuch as the improvements of land. To promote ſuch-improvements 
Wuõas even ſaid to be the chief of the publick ſpirited Purpoſes for 
Which it was inſtituted. By its-liberality in granting caſh accounts, 
"ne | and in diſcounting bills of exchange, it, no doubt, iſſued great 
| quantities of its bank- notes. But thofe bank-notes being, the 
greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of the 
country could eaſily abſorb and employ, returned upon it, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and ſilver, as faſt as they were 
iſſued. Its coffers were never well filled. The capital which had 
been ſubſeribed to this bank at two different ſubſeriptions, amounted 
to one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, of which eighty per 
cent. only was paid up. This ſum ought to have been paid in 
at ſeveral different inſtalments. A great part of the proprietors, 
when they paid in their firſt inſtalment, opened a caſh account 
_ © with the bank; and the directors, thinking themſelves obliged to 
treat their e own proprietors with the lame liberality with which they 
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treated all other men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
caſh, account what they paid in upon, all, their ſubſequent t. inſtal- 
ments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, what had 


the moment before been taken out of another. But had the coffers of 
this bank been filled ever ſo well, its exceſſive circulation muſt 
| have emptied them faſter than they could have been repleniſhed 
by any other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing upon Lon= 


don, and when the bill became due, paying it. together with 
intereſt and commiſſion, by another draught upon the 8 place. 
Its coffers having been filled ſo very ill, it is ſaid to have been 
driven to this reſource within a very few. months after it began to 
do buſineſs. The eſtates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth ſeveral millions, and by their ſubſcription to the original 
bond or contract of the bank, were really pledged for anſwering 
all its engagements. By means of the great credit which ſo great 
a pledge neceſſarily gave it, it was, notwithſtanding its too liberal 
conduct, enabled to carry on buſineſs for more than two years. 
When it was obliged to ſtop, it had in the circulation about 
two hundred thouſand pounds in bank- notes. In order to ſup- 
port the circulation of thoſe notes, which were continually return- 
ing upon it as faſt as they were iſſued, it had been conſtantly 


in the practice of drawing bills of exchange upon London, of 


which the number and value were continually increaſing,” and, 
when it ſtopt, amounted: to. upwards of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the courſe. of two 
years, advanced to different people upwards of eight hundred 
thouſand pounds at five per cent. Upon the two hundred thouſand 
pounds which it circulated in bank- notes, this five per cent. might, 
perhaps, be conſidered as clear gain, without any other deduction 
beſides the expence of management. But upon upwards of ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds, for an it was continually drawing 
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POR opetitivnd of this denk een te hve! protted! effects quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which were intended by the particular perſons | 
| wh planned and directed it. They ſeem to have intended to ſup- 
port the ſpirited undertakings, for as ſuch they conſidered them, 

which were at that time carrying on in different parts of the coun- 
try; and at the ſame time, by drawing the whole banking buſineſs 
to themſelves, -to ſupplant all the other Scotch banks; particularly 
thoſe eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, whoſe backwaridneſs in diſcounting 
bills of exchange had given ſome offence. - This bank, no doubt, 
gave ſome temporary relief to thoſe projectors, and enabled them 
to carry on their projects for about two years longer than they 
could otherwiſe have done. But it thereby only enabled them to 
get ſo much deeper into debt, ſo that when ruin came, it fell ſo 
much the heavier both upon them and upon their creditors. The 
operations of this bank, therefore, inſtead of relieving, in reality 
aggravated in the long-run the diſtreſs which thoſe projectors had 
brought both upon themſelves and upon their country. It would have 
been much better for themſelves, their creditors and their country, 
| had the greater part of them been obliged to ſtop two years ſooner 


than they actually did. The temporary relief, however, which 
this bank afforded to thoſe projectors, proved a real and permanent 


relief to the other Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating bills 


of exchange, which thoſe other banks had become ſo backward in 
diſcounting, had recourſe to this new bank, where they were re- 
_ ceived with open arms. Thoſe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eaſily out of that fatal circle, from which they | 
could r.ot otherwiſe have diſengaged themſelves without incurring 
a con- 
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In the long-run, therefore, the ies of this bank increaſed 
the real diſtreſs of the country which it meant to relieve; and 


effetualty relieved: from. a 12800 teh diſtreſs thoſe rivals whom it 
ne 7 RY HUNG) 


AT the firſt ſetting out of this Ag it was the opinion. of FRY 
people, that how faſt ſoever' its coffers might be emptied, it might 
eaſily repleniſh them by raiſing money upon the ſecurities of thoſe 
to whom it had advanced its paper: Experience, I believe, ſoon 
con vineed them that this method of raiſing money was by much 
too flow to anſwer their purpoſe; and that coffers which originally 
were ſo ill. filled, and: which emptied themſelves ſo very faſt, could 
be repleniſhed by no other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing 
dills upon London, and when they became due, paying them by 
other draughts upon the - ſame place with accumulated intereſt and: 
commiſſion. But though they had been able by this method to- 
raiſe money as faſt as they wanted it; yet inſtead of making a 
profit, they muſt have ſuffered a loſs by every ſuch operation; ſo 
that in the long-run they muſt have ruined themſelves as a mer- 
eantile company, though, perhaps, not ſo ſoon as by the more 
expenſive practice of drawing and re- drawing. They could ſtill 
have made nothing by the intereſt of the paper, which, being over 
and above what the circulation of the country could abſorb and 
employ, returned upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold 
and ſilver, as faſt as they iſſued it; and for the payment of which 
they were themſelves continually obliged to borrow money, On 
the contrary, the whole expence of this borrowing, of employing 
agents to look out for people who had money to lend, of nego- 
<ug with thoſe people, and of . the proper bond or aſſign- 
1 an 
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oss upon the balance of their accounts. The project of repleniſh- 


ing their coffers in this manner may be compared to that of a man 
who had a water - Pond from which a ſtream was continually running 
out, and into which no ſtream was continually running, but who = 


Propoſed to keep it always equally full by employing a number of 
people to go continually with buckets to a well a: ſome miles diſtance 


in order to n. water to repleniſh 1 it. a 
b 0 9 5 oy 17 ob 1 F Ste 

rn thopgh, this n had proved;. not only prsGicable, 
but profitable to the bank as a mercantile, company, vet the 


country could have derived no benefit from it; but, on the con- 


trary, muſt have ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs by it. This ope- 


ration could not augment in the ſmalleſt degree the quantity of 
money to be lent. It could only have erected this bank into 
a ſort of general loan office for the Whole country. Thoſe 
who wanted to borrow, muſt have applied to this bank, inſtead of 
applying to the private perſons who had lent it their money. But 
a bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred different 
people, the greater part of whom its directors ean know very little 
about, is not likely to be more judicious in the. choice of its 
debtors, than a private perſon who lends, out his money among 
a few people whom he knows, and in whoſe ſober and. frugal 
conduct he thinks he has good reaſon, to confide. The debtors 
of ſuch a bank, as that whoſe conduct I have been giving ſome 

count of, were likely, the greater part of them, to be chime- 
rical projectors, the drawers and re- drawers of circulating bills 
of exchange, who would employ the money in extravagant under- 


takings, which, with all the aſſiſtance that could be given them, 


they would probably never be able to complete, and which, if 
they ſhould be completed, would never repay the expence which 
they had really colt, would never afford a fund capable of main- 
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taining a dultaty of labour equal to that which had been em- 0 H 4 AP, 
ployed about them! The fober ' and ' frugal debtors of private 
perſons, on the contrary, would be more likely to employ the 

money borrowed in ſober undertakings which were proportioned 

to their capitals, and which, though they might have leſs of 

the grand and the "marvellous, | would have more of the ſdlid 

and the profitable, which would repay with a large profit what- 

ever had been laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a a 1 
fund capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of labour than | | 1 g 
that which had been employed about them. The ſucceſs of this Wo 
operation, therefore, without increaſing | in the ſmalleſt degree the | 
capital of the. country? would only have transferred a great part of 1 „ 
it from prudent and profitable, to imprudent and unprofitable un- 


dertakings. 
1 


Tur the tat +24 of Scotland | Janguifhied for want of money 
to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. Law. By eſta- 
bliſhing a bank of a particular kind, which, he ſeems to have 
imagined, might iſſue, paper to the amount of the whole value 
of all the lands in the country, he propoſed to remedy this want of 
money. The parliament of Scotland, when he firſt propoſed his 
project, did not think proper to adopt it. It was - afterwards 
adopted, with ſome variations, by the- duke of Orleans, at tha; 
time regent of France. The idea of the poſſibility of multiplying 
paper money to almoſt any extent, was the real foundation of what 
is called the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, the moſt extravagant projet both 
of banking and ſtock-jobbing that, perhaps, the world ever ſaw. 
The different operations of this ſcheme are explained ſo fully, fo 
clearly, and with ſo much order and diſtinctneſs, by Mr. Du Ver- 
ney, in his Examination of the Political Reflections upon Commerce 
and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, that I ſhall not give any account of 
them. The principles upon which it was founded are explained 
by Mr. Law himſelf, in a diſcourſe concerning money and trade, 
Vor. J. | | 3 which 
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BOO! k which he publiſhed in Scotland whoa he firſt praphſed bis projett. 
ye ſplendid, but viſionary ideas which are ſet forth in that and 
ſome. other works upon the ſame principles, Kill continue to make 
an impreſſion upon many people, and have, perhaps, in part, con - 
tributed to that exceſs of banking, which has of late been com- 
plained of both 1 in Scotland and in other places. 1 | 


Tax bank of England * che greateſt 1 of nds in 
Europe. It was incorporated, in purſuance of an act of parliament, 
by a charter under the great ſeal, dated the 27th of July, 1694. It 
at that time advanced to government the ſum of one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thouſand | 
pounds; or for 96,0001. a year intereſt, at the rate of eight per cent. 
and 40001. a year for the expence of management. The credit of 
the new government, eſtabliſhed by the revolution, we may believe, 


muſt have been very low, when i it was pts to borrow at 1 high 
an intereſt. 1 


IN 1697 the bank was alltel to enlarge its capital ſtock by an 
engraftment of 1,001,1711. 108. Its whole capital ſtock, there- 
fore, amounted at this time to 2, 201, 171. 108. This engraft- 
ment is ſaid to have been for che ſupport of publick credit. In 1696 
tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and ſixty per cent. diſcount, 
and bank notes at twenty per cent. During the great recoinage of 

. + the ſilver, which was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to diſcontinue the payment of its notes, which neceſſarily 
occaſioned their diſcredit, 55 


In purſuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the wu advanced and 
paid into the exchequer, the furh of 400,000 l.; making in 


all the ſum of 1,600,000}, which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity. of 96,0001. intereſt and 40001, for expence of 


James Poſtlethwaite's Hiſtory of the Publick Revenue, page 301. ; 
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management. In 1908, therafart, the eredit of government was 86 CRAM 
good as that of private perſons, des it could borrow at fix per <7 
cent. intereſt, the eommon legal and market rate of thoſe times, In | 
purſuance of the fame act, the bank eancelled exchequer hills © 
the amount of 1,775,027 l. 178. 1049. at ſix per cent. intereſt, 

and was at the ſame time allowed to take in ſubſeriptions for doubling 

its capital, In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank amounted ; 
to 4. 40a, 343 l.; and it had advanced to government the ſum of 

3.375,27 l. 178. 104d. 


By a call of fifteen per cent. in 1709, there was paid ; in and made 
ſtock 656,2041. 18. 9d.; and by another of ten per cent, in 1740, 
50x, 448 l. 16 6. 11d. In conſequence of thoſe two calls, therefors, 
the bank capital amounted to 5.559.995]. 148. 8 d. 


IN purſuance of the 3d George I. e. 8. the bank delivered up 
two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It had at this 
time, therefore, advanced to government 5,375,0271. 178. 10d. 

In purſuance of the 8th George I. c. 21. the bank purchaſed 
of the South Sea Company, ſtock to the amount of 4,000,0001. ; 
and in 1722, in conſequence of the ſubſcriptions which it had 
taken in for enabling i it to make this purchaſe, its capital ſtock was 

increaſed by 3, 400, ooo l. At this time, therefore, the bank had 
advanced to the publick 9,375,0271. 178. 102 d.; and its capital 
ſtock amounted only to 8,959,995 1. 14s. 8d. It was upon this 
occaſion that the ſum which the bank had advanced to the publick, 
and for which it received intereſt, began firſt to exceed its capital ſtock, 
or the ſum for which it paid a dividend to the proprietors of bank 
ſtock; or, in other words, that the bank began to have an undi- 
vided capital, over and above its divided one. It has continued to 
have an undivided capital of the ſame kind ever ſince. In 1746 
the bank had, upon different occaſions, advanced to the publick 

11,686, 800 l. and its divided capital had been raifed by different 

calls and ſubſcriptions to 10,780,0001. - The ſtate of thoſe two ſums 


3 D 2 : has 
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has continued to be the ſame ever ſince. In purſuance of the th of 
George III. c. 25. the bank agreed to pay to government for the re- 
ne wal of its charter, 1 10, ooo l. without intereſt or repayment. This, 
ſum, therefore, did not increaſe either of thoſe two other ſums. 


_, 


TIE dividend of the bank has varied according to the variations 
| in the rate of the intereſt which it has, at different times, received 
Io NE for the money it had advanced to the publick, as well as according 
to other circumſtances. This rate of intereſt has gradually been re- 
duced from eight to three per cent. For ſome” years pail the bank 

dividend; has been at five and a half per cent. 


THe ſtability of the bank of England is equil to that of the 
3 TX ORD, Britiſh government. Alt that it has advanced to- the publick muſt 
1 | be loſt before its creditors can ſuſtain any loſs. No other banking 
| i company in England can be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, or can 
conſiſt of more than fix members. It acts, not only as an ordinary 
bank, but as a great engine of ſtate. It receives and pays the greater 
part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of the publick, it 
circulates exchequer bills, and it adyances to government the, annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid 
up till ſome Fears, thereafter. In thoſe different operations, its duty 
to the publick may ſometimes have obliged it, without any fault of 
its directors, to overſtock the circulation with paper money. It 
| likewiſe diſcounts: merchants bills, and bas, upon ſeveral different 
occaſions, ſupported the credit of the principal houſes, not only of 
England, but of Hamburgh and Holland. Upon one occaſion, in. 
1 76 3, it 18 ſaid to have advanced for this. purpoſe, 1n one week, about 
1,600,0001 ; a great part of it in bullion. I do not, however, pre- 
; tend to warrant either the greatneſs of the ſum, or the ſhortneſs of 
the time. - Upon other occaſions, this great company has been re- 
duced to the neceſſity of paying in ſixpences. 0 
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IT is not by augmenting the capital of the country,. bun by 
rendering a greater part of that capital active and productive 
than 
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than” would otherwiſe be ſo, that the moſt judicious operations Cc 1 1 P. 
of banking can inereaſe the induſtry of the country. That part — 


of his capital which a dealer is obliged to keep by him unem- 
ployed, and in ready money for -anſwering occaſional demands, 


is ſo much dead ftock, which, ſo long as it remains in this ſitu- 


ation, produces nothing either to him or to his country. The 
judicious operations of banking, enable him to convert this dead 


ſtock into active and productive ſtock; into materials to work 
upon, into tools to work with, and -into proviſi ons and ſub- 


to- him and to his country. The gold and ſilver money which 


the proper confumers, 1s, in the ſame manner as the ready money 


capital of the country, which produces nothing to the country. 


to convert a great part of this dead ſtock into active and prodũc- 
tive ſtock; into ſtock which produces ſomething to tlie country. 
The gold and ſilver money which circulates in any country 


country, produces itſelf not a ſingle pile of either. The judi-- 


creaſe very conſiderably the annual produce of its land and labour. 


be altogether ſo ſecure, when they are thus, as it were, ſu ſpended upon 
the Dædalian wings of paper money, as when they travel about upon 


fiſtence to work for; into ſtock which produces ſomething both 


circulates in any country, and' by means of which, the produce 
of its land and labour is annually circulated and diſtributed to 


of the dealer, all dead ſtock. It is a very valuable part of the 5 


The judicious operations of banking, by ſubſtituting paper in the 
room of a great part of this gold and ſilver, enables the country 


may very properly be compared to a highway, which, while it 
eirculates and carries to market all the graſs and corn of the 


cious operations of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed. 
ſo violent' a metaphor, a ſort of waggon-way through the air; 
enable the country to convert, as it were, a great part of its 
highways into good paſtures and corn fields, and thereby to in- 


The commerce and induſtry of the country, however, it: muſt be 
acknowledged, though they may be ſomewhat augmented, cannot 
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wich they are expoſed from the unſkilfulneſs of the conductors of 
this paper money, they are liable to ſeveral others, from which no 
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the ſolid ground of gold and ſilver. Over and above the accidents to 


prudence or {kill of thoſe conduQuors can guard them. | 


AN unſuccefaful war, for ample, in which the enemy got poſleſ- 


ion of the capital, and conſequently of chat treaſure which ſupported 


the credit of the paper money, would occaſion a much greater con- 


fuſion in a country where the whole circulation was carried on by 


paper, than in one where the greater part of it was carried on by gold 
and ſilver. The uſual inſtrument of commerce having loſt its value, 
no exchanges could be made but either by barter or upon credit. All 
taxes having been uſually paid in paper money, the prince would not 
have wherewithal either to pay his troops, or to furniſh his magazines; 
and the ſtate of the country would be much more irretrievable than 
if the greater part of its circulation had conſiſted in gold and ſilver. 
A prince, anxious t6 maintain his dominions at all times in the ſtate 


in which he can moſt eaſily defend them, ought, upon this account, to 


guard, not only againſt that exceſſive multiplication of paper money 
which ruins the very banks which iſſue it; but even againſt that mul- 
tiplication of it, which enables them to fill the greater part of the 
circulation of the country with it. 


TR R circulation of every country may be conſidered as divided into | 


two different branches; the circulation of the dealers with one another, 


and the circulation between the dealers and the conſumers. Though 
the ſame pieces of money, whether paper or metal, may be employed 
ſometimes in the one circulation and ſomerimes in the other, yet as 
both are conſtantly going on at the ſame time, each requires a certain 
ſtock of money of one kind or another, to carry it on. The value of 


the goods circulated between the different dealers, never can exceed 


the value of thoſe circulated between the dealers and the conſumers; 
whatevef is bought by the dealers, being ultimately deſtined to be 
| ſold 
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ſold to the conſumers. The circulation between the dealers, as it is O * i P. 
carried on by wholeſale, requires generally a pretty large ſum fo 
every particular tranſaction. That between the dealers and the con- 
ſumers, on the contrary, as it is generally carried on by retail, frequently 
requires but very ſmall ones, a ſhilling, or even a halfpenny, being often 
ſufficient. Put ſmall ſums circulate much faſter than large ones. A 
ſhilling changes maſters more frequently than a guinea, and a half- 
penny more frequently than a ſhilling. Though the annual purchaſes 
of all the conſumers, therefore, are at leaſt equal in value to thoſe of all 
the dealers, they can generally be tranſacted witha much ſmaller quantity 


of money; the ſame pieces, by a more rapid circulation, ſerving as the 
inſtrument of many more 3 of the one kind than of the other. | 


PAPER money may be ſo re as either to confine itſelf very 
much to the circulation between the different dealers, or to extend 
itſelf likewiſe to a great part of that between the dealers and the con- 
ſumers. Where no bank notes are circulated under ten pounds value, 
as in London, paper money confines itſelf very much to the circulation 
between the dealers. When a ten pound bank note comes into the 
hands of a conſumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the firſt 
ſhop where he has occafion to purchaſe five ſhillings worth of goods, 
ſo that it often returns into the hands of a dealer, before the conſumer. 
has ſpent the fortieth part of the money. Where bank notes are. 
iflued for ſo ſmall ſums as twenty ſhillings, as in Scotland, paper mo- 
ney extends itſelf to a conſiderable part of the circulation between 
dealers and conſumers. Before the act of parliament, which put a 
ſtop to the circulation of ten and five ſhilling notes, it filled a ſtil 
greater part of that circulation. In the currencies of North America, 
paper was commonly iſſued for fo ſmall a ſum as a ſhilling, and filled 
almoſt the whole of that circulation. In ſome paper currencies of 
Yorkſhire, it was iſſued even for ſo ſmall a ſum as aſixpence, 


WHERE 
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'WurRe the iſſuing of bank notes for ſuch very ſmall ſums is allowed 


and commonly practiſed, many mean people are both enabled and en- 


couraged to become bankers. A perſon whoſe -promiſſory note for 
five pounds, or even for twenty ſhillings, would be rejected by every 


body, will get it to be received without ſeruple when it is iſſued for ſo 


ſmall a ſum as a ſixpence. But the frequent bankruptcies to which | 


ſuch beggarly bankers muſt be liable, may occafion'a very confider- 


-able inconveniency, and ſometimes even a very great calamity to 


many Poor, people who had received their 1 notes in payment. 


Ir were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were iſſued in any part 
of the kingdom for a ſmaller ſum than five pounds. Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itſelf, in every part of the kingdom, 
to the circulation between the different dealers, as much as it does at 
preſent in London, where no bank notes are iſſued under ten pounds 
value; five pounds being, in moſt parts of the kingdom, a ſum which, 


though it will purchaſe, perhaps, little more than half the quantity of 


goods, is as much conſidered, and is as ſeldom ſpent all at once, as ten 
m"m— are amidſt the profuſe expence of London. | 


WRIRE paper money, it is to be obſerved,” i is pretty much'confined 


to the circulation between dealers and dealers, as at London, there is 


always plenty of gold and filver. | Where it extends itſelf to a conſi- 
derable part of the circulation between dealers and conſumers, as in 
Scotland, and ſtill more in North America, it baniſhes gold and ſilver 


almoſt entirely from the country; almoſt all the ordinary tranſactions 


of its interior commerce being thus carried on by paper. The ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ten and five ſhilling bank notes, ſomewhat relieved the ſcarcity 
of gold and filver in Scotland; and the ſuppreſſion of twenty ſhilling 
notes, would probably relieve it ſtill more. Thoſe metals are ſaid to 
have become more abundant in America, ſince the ſuppreſſion of 
ſome of their paper currencies. They are ſaid, likewiſe, to have 
been more abundant before the inſtitution of thoſe currencies. 


THOUGH 
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_ Troven paper money ſhould be pretty much confined to the circu= CHAP. 
lation between dealers and, dealers, yet banks and bankers might ſtill — 
be able to give nearly the ſame aſſiſtance to the induſtry and commerce 

of the countty, as they had done when paper money filled almoſt the 

whole circulation. The ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep 
by him, for anſwering occaſional demands, is deſtined altogether for 
the circulation between himſelf and other dealers, of whom he buys 
goods. He has no occaſion to keep any by him for the circulation 
between himſelf and the conſumers, who are his cuſtomers, and who 
bring ready money to him, inſtead of taking any from him. Though 
no paper money, therefore, was allowed to be iſſued, but for ſuch 
ſums as would confine it pretty much to the circulation between dealers 
and dealers; yet partly by diſcounting real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon caſh accounts, banks and bankers might ſtill be able 
to relieve the greater part of thoſe dealers from the neceſſity of keeping 
any conſiderable part of their ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready 
money, for anſwering occaſional demands. They might ſtill be able 
to give the utmoſt aſſiſtance which banks and bankers can, », with pro- 


priety, give to traders of every kind. 


* ro reſtrain private people, it may be ſaid, from receiving in payment 
the promiſſory notes of a banker, for any ſum whether great or ſmall, 
when they themſelves are willing to receive them; or, to reſtrain a 
banker from iſſuing ſuch notes, when all his neighbours are willing to 
accept of them, is a manifeſt violation of that natural liberty which it 
is the proper buſineſs of law, not to infringe, but to ſupport. Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be conſidered as in ſome reſpect a violation 
of natural liberty. But thoſe exertions of the natural liberty of a few 1 in- 
dividuals, which might endanger the ſecurity of the whole ſociety, are, 
and ought to be, reſtrained by the laws of all governments; of the moſt 
free, as well as of the moſt deſpotical. The obligation of building 
party walls, in order to prevent the communication of fire, is a viola» 
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* tion of natural liberty; nne. 
6 the banking trade which are here propoſed. 


fact always readily paid as ſoon as preſented, i is, in every reſpecct, 


A PAPER money conſiſting in bank notes, iſſued by people c of un- 
doubted credit, payable upon demand without any condition, and in 


equal in value to gold and filyer money; ſince gold and filver money 
can at any time be had for it. Whatever is either bought or ſold 
for ſuch paper, muſt neceſſarily be bought o or old as cheap as it could 
have been for gold and ſilver. 


Nr. 2 


Tus inereaſe of paper money, irhas hows ſaid, . the 


quantity, and conſequently diminiſhing the value of the whole cur- 


rency, neceſſarily augments the money price of commodities. But 
as the quantity of gold and filver, which is taken from the currency, 


is always equal to the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper 


money does not neceſſarily increaſe the quantity of the whole currency. 
From the beginning of the laſt century to the preſent time, proviſions 
never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, though, from the eir- 
culation of ten and five ſhilling bank notes, there was then more paper 
money in the country than at preſent. The proportion between the 
price of proviſions in Scotland and that in England, is the ſame now 
as before the great multiplication of banking companies in Scotland. 
Corn 1 is, upon moſt occaſions, fully as cheap in England as in France; 
though there is a great deal of paper money in England, and ſcarce 
any in France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume publiſhed his 
Political diſeourſes, and ſoon after the great multiplication of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very ſenſible riſe in the price of pro- 


viſions, owing), probably, to the badneſs of the ſeaſons, and not to 
me multiplication of paper money. 


Ir would be otherwiſe, indeed, with a paper money conſiſting in 


promiſſory notes, of which the immediate payment depended, in any 
| 2 reſpect, 
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reſpect, either upon the good will of thoſe who iffued them; or upon a 0 1 P. 
condition which the holder of the notes might not always have it in his * — 
power, to fulſil; or of which the payment was not exigible till after a 
certain number of years, and which in the mean time bore no intereſt. 
Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more ot leſs below the va- 
lue of gold and filver, according as the difficulty or uncertainty of ob- 


mining immediate payment Was ſuppoſed io be greater or leſs; or accord 
ing to the greater or leſs diſtance of time at which payment was exigible. 


SOME years ago the different banking companies of Scotfand were 
in the pracxice of inſerting into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Clauſe, by which they promiſed payment to the bearer, either 

as ſoon. as the note ſhould be preſented, or, in the option of the direc- 
tors, ſix months after ſuch preſentment, together with the legal in- 
tereft for the ſaid fix months. The directors of ſome of thoſe banks 
ſometimes took advantage of this optional clauſe, and, ſometimes 
threatened thoſe who demanded gold and filver in exchange for a con- 
ſiderable number of their notes, that they would take ad vantage of it, 
unleſs fuch demanders would content themſelves with a part of what 
they demanded. The promiſſory notes of thoſe banking companies 
conſtituted at that time the far greater part of the currency of Scotland, 
which thisuncertainty of payment neceſſarily degraded below the value 
of gold and ſilver money. During the continuance of this abuſe, 
(whieh/prevailed chiefty in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the exchange 

between London and Carlifle was at par, that between London and 
Dumfries would ſometimes be four per cent. againſt Dumfries, though 
this town is not thirty miles diſtant from Carliſle. But at Carliſle, 
bills were paid in gold and ſilver; whereas at Dumfries they were 
paid i in Scotch bank notes, and the uncertainty of getting thoſe bank 
notes exchanged for gold and ſilver coin had thus degraded them four 
per eent. below the value of that coin. The ſame act of parliament 
which, ſuppreſſed ten and five ſhillling bank notes, ſuppreſſed like- 
wiſe this optional clauſe, and thereby reſtored the exchange between 
N 3 E a England 
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England and Scotland to its natural rate, or to what the courſe of. 


—_— trade and remittances might happen to make it. 


lx the paper currencies of Vorkſhire, the p payment of ſo ſmall a 
aum as a ſixpence ſometimes depended upon the condition that the 


holder of the note ſhould bring the change of a guinea to the perſon 


who iſſued i it; a condition, which the holders of ſuch notes might f 
frequently find it very difficult to fulfil, and which muft have degraded 


this currency below the value of gold and filver money. An act of 
parliament, accordingly, declared all ſuch clauſes unlawful, and ſup- 


preſſed, in the ſame manner as in Scotland, all ier es uni 
able to the bearer, under twenty ſhillings value. N 


Tur paper currencies of North America conſiſted, not in hank 
notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in a government paper, 
of which the payment was not exigible till ſeveral years after it was 
iſſued: And though the colony governments paid no intereſt to the 
holders of this paper, they declared i it to be, and in fact rendered i it, a 
legal tender of payment for the full value for which it was ifued. But, 
allowing the colony. ſecurity to be perfectly good, a hundred pounds 
payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a country where intereſt 
is at fix per cent. is worth little more than forty pounds ready money. 
To oblige a creditor, therefore, to accept of this as full payment for a 
debt of a hundred pounds actually paid down in ready money, was an 
act of ſuch violent injuſtice, as has ſcarce, perhaps, been attempted. 
by the government of any other country which pretended to be free. 
It bears the evident marks of having originally been, what the honeſt. 
and downright Doctor Douglas aſſures us it was, a ſcheme of frau- 
dulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The government of Penſyl- 
vania, indeed, pretended, upon their firſt emiſſion of paper money, 
in 1722, to render their paper of equal value with gold and filver, by 
enacting penalties againſt all thoſe who made any difference in the 
price of their goods when they ſold them for a colony paper, and when 

| 8 they 
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they fold them for gold and Giver; a regulation equally 6 44 CHAP. 
but much leſs effectual than that which it was meant to ſupport. A II. 


politive law may render a ſhilling a legal tender for a guinea; becauſe 


it may. direct the courts of juſtice to diſcharge the debtor who has 


made that tender. But no poſitive law can oblige a perſon who ſells 
goods, and who 1 is at liberty to ſell or not toſell, as he pleaſes, to accept 


of a ſhilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. Notwith- 

ſtanding any regulation of this kind, it appeared by the courſe of ex- 
change with Great Britain, that a hundred pounds ſterling was occa- 

ſionally conſidered as equivalent, in ſome of the colonies, to a hundred 


and thirty pounds, and in others to ſo great a ſum as eleven hundred 


pounds currency; this difference in the value ariſing from thedifference 


in the quantity of paper emitted in the different colonies, and in the 


diſtance and probupuity of the term of its final gs and A 


No law, therefore, 8 be more ; equitable than the act of par- 


liament, ſo unjuſtly complained of in the colonies, which declared 
that no paper currency to be emitted there i in time coming, ſhould 


be a legal tender of payment. 


Prxsv LVANTA was always more moderate in its emiſſions of paper 


money than any other of our colonies. -Its paper currency accordingly: 
is ſaid never to have ſunk below the value of the gold and ſilver which 
was current in the eolony before the firſt emiſſion of its paper money. 
Before that emiſſion, the colony had raiſed the denomination of its 
coin, and had, by act of aſſembly, ordered five ſhillings ſterling to paſs 
in the colony for fix and three - pence, and afterwards for ſix and 
eight pence. A pound colony currency, therefore, even when that 
currency was gold and filver, was more than thirty per cent. below 
the value of a pound ſterling, and when that currency was turned: 
mto paper, it was ſeldom much more than thirty per cent. below 
that value. The pretence for raiſing the denomination of the coin, 
was to prevent the exportation of gold and filver, by making equal 
quantities of thoſe metals paſs for greater ſums in the colony than they 
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ain” x did in the mother country. It was found, however, that the price of 

- all goods from the mother country raſe exactly in proportion as they 
raiſed the denomination of their coin, ſo that their gold and ſilver were 
ex ported as faſt as ever. 


Tux paper of each colony being den in che en of the 
provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had been iſſued, it 
neceſſarily derived from this uſe ſome additional value, over and above 
what it would have had, from the real or ſuppoſed diſtance of the term 
of its final diſcharge and redemption. This additional value was 
greater or leſs, according as the quantity of paper iſſued was more or 
leſs above what could be employed i in the payment of the taxes of 


the particular colony which iſſued it. It was in all the colonies very 
much above what could be employed in this manner, 


A PRINCE, who ſhould enact that a certain proportion of his taxes 
ſhould be paid in a paper money of a certain kind, might thereby 
give a certain value to this paper money; even though the term of its 

final diſcharge and redemption ſhould depend altogether upon the will 

of the prince. If the bank which iſſued this paper was careful to keep 
the quantity of it always ſomewhat below what could eaſily be em- 
ployed in this manner, the demand for it might be ſuch as to make it 
even bear a premium, or ſell for ſomewhat more in the market than 
the quantity of gold or ſilver currency for which it was iſſued. Some 
people account in this manner for what 1s called the Agio of the bank 
of Amſterdam, or for the ſuperiority of bank money over current 
money;. though this bank money, as they pretend, cannot be taken 
out of the bank at the will of the owner. The greater part of foreign 
bills of exchange muſt be paid in bank money, that is, by a transfer 
in the books of the bank; and the directors of the bank, they allege, 
are careful to keep the whole quantity of bank money always below _ 
what this uſe occaſions a demand for. It is upon this account, they 
ſay, that bank money ſells for a premium, or bears an agio of four or 
five per cent. above the ſame nominal ſum of the gold and ſilver cur- 
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rency of the country, This account of the batk of Amſterdam, hows C fn 1 P. 


ever, it will appear hereafter, it is in a great meaſure chimerical. 


A PAPER currency which falls below tha value of gold. 2 filver 
coin, does not thereby ſink the value of thoſe metals, or occaſion 
equal quantities of them to exchange for a ſmaller quantity of 
goods of any other kind. The proportion between the value of gold 
and ſilver and that of goods of any other kind, depends in all caſes, 
not upon the nature or quantity of any particular paper money, which 
may be current in any particular country, but upon the richneſs or 
poverty of the mines, which happen at any particular time to ſupply 
the great market of the commercial world with thoſe metals. It de- 
pends upon the proportion between the quantity of labour which is 
neceſſary in order to bring a certain quantity of gold and ſilver to 
market, and that which is neceſſary in order to bring thither a certain 
quantity of any other ſort of goods. | 


| Tr bankers are reſtrained from iſſuing any circulating bank notes, 
or notes payable to the bearer, for leſs than a certain ſum; and if 


they are ſubjected to the obligation of an immediate and uncondi- 


tional payment of ſuch bank notes as ſoon as preſented, their trade 
may, with ſafety to the publick, be rendered in all other reſpects 
perfectly free. The late multiplication of banking companies in 
both parts of the united kingdom, an event by which many people 
have been much alarmed, inſtead, of diminiſhing, increaſes the ſecu- 
rity of the publick. It obliges all of them to be more eireumſpect in 
their conduct, and, by not extending their currency beyond its due 
proportion to their caſh, to guard themſelves againſt thoſe malicious 
runs, which che rivalſhip of ſo many competitors is always ready 
to bring upon them. It reſtrains the circulation of each particular 
company within a narrowet circle, and reduces their circulating 
notes to a ſmaller number. By dividing the whole circulation into 
a greater number of parts, the failure of any one company, an acci- 


dent 
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B 00 K dent which, in the courſe of things, 0 Sanetta happen, become 
w—— of leſs conſequence to the publick. This free competition too obliges 


labour of a manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of the materials 


all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings with their cuſtomers, 
leſt their rivals ſhould carry them away. In general, if any branch 
of trade, or any diviſion of labour, be advantageous to the publick, 
the freer and more general the competition, It you always be che 
more ſo. | | 


CHAP. Il. 


of the Accumulation of Capital, or of productive and uiprodudtiv | 
Labour. 


HERE is one ſort of labour which adds to the value of the 
ſubject upon which it is beſtowed : There is another which 
has no ſuch effect. The former, as it produces a value, may be 
called productive; the latter, unproductive * labour. Thus the 


which he works upon, that of his own maintenarice, and of his 
maſter's profit. The labour of a menial ſervant, on the contrary, 
adds to the value of nothing. Though the manufacturer has his 
wages advanced to him by his maſter, he, in reality, coſts him no 
expence, the value of thoſe wages being generally reſtored, together 
with a profit, in the improved value of the ſubject upon which his 
labour is beſtowed. But the maintenance of a menial ſervant never 
is reſtored. A man grows rich by employing a multitude of ma- 


- nufaCturers: He grows poor, by maintaining a multitude of 


menial ſervants. . The labour of the latter, however, has its value, 


Some French authors of great learning and ingenuity 'have uſed thoſe words in a: 


different ſenſe. In the laſt chapter of the fourth book, I * endeayour to ſhow that 
their ſenſe is an improper one. 


and 
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ci deſerves'i its nd ls well as that'of the "49% hh But the . 0 wy P. . = 
bour of the manufacturer fixes and realizes itſelf in ſome particular —— | = 


ſubject or vendible commodity, which laſts for ſome time at leaſt 


after that labour is paſt. It is, as it were, a certain quantity of la- 
bour ſtocked and ſtored up to be employed, if neceſſary, upon ſome 
other occaſion. That ſubje&, or what is the ſame thing, the price 
of that ſubject, can afterwards, if neceſſary, put into motion a 
quantity of labour equal to that which had originally produced it. 
The labour of the menial ſervant, on the contrary, does not fix or 
realize itſelf in any particular ſubject or vendible commodity. His 


borview generally periſh in the very inſtant of their performance, | 


and ſeldom leave any trace or value behind them, for which an 
equal quantity of Ervice could rende be procured. 

{ 11 ML IT: le 

THE. boys of ſome 4 che moſt reſpedable orders-i in the icky 
is, like that of menial ſervants, unproductive of any value, and does 
not fix or realize itſelf in any permanent ſubject, or vendible 
ö commodity, . which endures after that labour is paſt, and for 
which an equal quantity of labour could afterwards be procured. 


The ſovereign, for example, with all the officers both of juſtice 
and war who ſerve under him, the whole army and navy, are 


unproductive labourers. They are 'the ſervants of the publick, 
and are maintained by a part of the annual produce of the induſtry 
of other people. Their ſervice, how. honourable, how uſeful, or 


| how neceſſary ſoever, produces nothing for which an equal quantity 


of ſervice can afterwards be procured. The protection, .ſecurity, 
and defence of the commonwealth, the effect of their labour this 


year, will not purchaſe its protection, ſecurity, and defence, for 
the year to come. In the ſame claſs muſt be ranked, ſome 


both of the graveſt and moſt important, and ſome of oy moſt 
frivolous profeſſions : churchmen, lawyers, phyſicians, men of let- 


ters of all Kinds; players, buffoons, mulicians, opera-ſingers, opera- 
Vol. I. a: dancers, 
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aue, regulated by the. vety ſame principles Which regulate that 
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of every other ſort of labour; and that of the obleſt and moſt 
uſeful, produces nothing which could afterwards purchaſe or pro- 
cure an equal quantity of labour. Like the declamation of the 


actor, the harangue of the orator, or the tune of the muſician, 


the work of all of them OO in 'the "rp WO of its Feng 
tion. 


ee ; qrodudtive and eden HANG aa e who 
do not labour at all, are all equally maintained by the annual pro- 


great ſoever, ean never be infinite, but muſt have certain limits. 
According, therefore, as a ſmaller or greater proportion of it is in 


duce of the land and labour of the country. This produce, how 


any one year employed in maintaining unproductive hands, the 


madore in the one caſe and the leſs in the other will remain for the 
productive, and the next year's produce will be greater or ſmaller 


accordingly; the whole annual produce, if we except the fponta- 
neous 5 of the earth, erg the effect of A argh H la- 
Dante 


"Swap aud! the whole annual boss of che land and labour of 


every country, is, no doubt, ultimately deſtined for ſupplying the 


conſumption of its inhabitants, and for procuring a revenue to them 
yet when it firſt comes either from the ground, or from the hands 
of the prodꝑctive labourers, it natutally divides itfelf into two 


parts. One of them, and frequently. the largeſt, is, in the firſt 


place, deſtined for replacing a capital, or for renewing the pro- 


viſions, materials, and finiſhed work, which had been withdrawn 


from a capital; the other for conſtituting a revenue either to the 


| owner of this capital, as the profit of his ſtock ; or to ſome other 
' perſon, as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce of land, 
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one part replaces the capital of the farmer ; the other pays his profit 
and the rent of the landlord; and thus conſtitutes a revenite both 
to the owner of this eapital; as the profits of his ſtock; and to 
- forme other perſon, as the rent of his land. Of the produts of a 


great manufactory, in the ſame manner, one part and that always 


the largeſt; replaces the capital of the undertaker of the work; the 
other pays his * wn thus br a revenue to the owner of 
1 1; FI n OT ies £2 


Tear part of ths e produce of the hb 44 labour e of any 


country which replaces a capital, never is immediately employed to 
maintain any but productive hands. It pays the wages of produc- 


tive labour only. That which is immediately deſtined for conſti· 5 
tuting a revenue either as profit or as rent, may maintain indiffe- . 


erg e tne or I ER hands. 2 | | 


nenn 2. of his dock a mp bn? as a t he 
always expects is to be replaced to him with a profit, He employs 
it, therefore, in maintaining productive hands only; and after hav- 
ing ſerved in the function of a capital to him, it conſtitutes a revenue 
to them. Whenever he employs any part of it in maintaining un- 
productive hands of any kind, that part is, from that moment, with- 
drawn from his capital, and af in his ſtock reſerved. for: imme- 
diate: conſumption, 


3 
Un PRODUGTIVE hoo and thoſe 4 do not labour at all, 
are all maititained by revenue; either, firſt, by that part of 55 
annual produce which is originally deſtined for conſtituting a re- 
venue to ſome particular perſons, either as the rent of land or as 


the profits of ſtock ; or, ſecondly, by that part which, though 
originally deſtined for replacing a capital and for maintaining pro- 


ductive labourers only, yet when it comes into their hands, what- 


— 
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ever part of it is over and above their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, may 


. be employed in maintaining indifferently either productive or un- 


productive bands, | Thus, not only the great landlord or the rich 


merchant, but even the common workman, if his wages are con- 
ſiderable, may maintain a menial- ſervant; or he may ſometimes 
go to a play or a puppet-ſhow, arid: ſo contribute his ſhare towards 


maintaining one {et of unproductive labourers 3: or he may pay 


ſome taxes, and thus help to maintain another ſet, mote honour- 
able and uſeful, indeed, but equally unproductive. No part of 
the annual produce, however, which had been originally deſtined 
to replace a capital, is ever directed towards maintaining unpro- 
ductive hands, till after it has put into motion its full comple- 
ment of productive labour, or all that it could put into motion 
in the way in which it was employed. The workman muſt have 
earned his wages by work done, before he can employ any part of 
them in this manner. That part too is generally but a ſmall one. 
It is his ſpare revenue only, of which productive labourers have 


ſeldom a great deal. They generally have ſome, however; and 


in the payment of taxes the greatneſs of their number may com- 
penſate, in ſome meaſure, the ſmallneſs of their contribution. The 


rent of land and the profits of ſtock are every where; therefore, 


the principal: ources from which unproductive hands derive-their 


ſubſiſtence. Theſe are the two forts of revenue of which the 


owners have generally moſt to ſpare. They might both maintain 
indifferently either productive or unproductive hands. They ſcefn, 


* * > 


: ? 


however, to have ſome predileQion for the latter. The expence ' of 


' great lord feeds generally "ore idle chat indüſtrious people. 


The rich merchant, though with his capital he maintains induſtri- 


ous We 1510 yet oy his u ge that is, 1 the b wenne 
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Taz Pecs therefore, between the productive and unpro- 
Jugive hands, 'depends very much in every country upon the pro- 
portion between that part of the annual produce, which, as ſoon 
as it comes either from the ground or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a capital, and that which 
is deſtined. for conſtituting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. 


This proportion is very different in rich from what it is in ue 


countries. 


Tus, at preſent, in the opulent countries of Europe, a very large, 
frequently the largeſt portion of the produce of the land, is deſtined for 
replacing the capital of the rich and independent farmer; the other 
for paying his profits, and the rent of the landlord. But antiently, 
during the prevalency of the feudal government, a very ſmall portion 
of the produce was ſufficient to replace the capital employed i in cul- 
tivation. It conſiſted commonly in a few. wretched cattle, main- 
tained altogether by the ſpontaneous produce of uncultivated lands 
and which might, therefore, be conſidered as a part of that ſponta- 
neous produce. It generally too belonged to the landlord, and was 
by him advanced to the occupiers of the land. All the reſt of the 
| produce properly belonged to him too, either as rent for his land, 
or as profit upon this paultry capital. The occupiers of land were 


generally bondmen, whoſe perſons and effets were equally his pro- 


perty. Thoſe who were not bondmen were tenants at will, and 
though the rent which they paid was often nominally little more 
than a quit-reat, it really amounted to the whole produce of the 
land. Their lord could at all times command their labour in 
peace, and their ſervice in war. Though they lived at a diſtance 
from his houſe, they were equally dependant upon him as his re- 
tainers who lived in it. But the whole produce of the land un- 
doubtedly belongs to him, who can diſpoſe of the labour and ſervice 
of all thoſe whom 'it maintains. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
— 1 7 the 
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the ſhare of the landlord ſeldom evcents- a third, „ not a 
fourth part of the whole produce of the land. The rent of land, 
however, in all the improved parts of the country, has been tripled 
and quadrupled ſince thoſe antient times z and this third or fourth 
part of the annual produce is, it ſeems, three or four times greater 
than the whole had been before. In the progreſs of improvement, 


rent, though it increaſes i in proportion to the extent, W in 
e to the een of the land. 


1 oy 


| I the opulent countries of Europe, great capitals are at preſent 
employed in trade and manufactures. In the ancient ſtate, the 
little trade that was ſtirring, and the few homely and coarſe manu- 
factures that were carried on, required but very ſmall capitals. 
Theſe, however, muſt have yielded very large profits. The rate of 
intereſt was no where leſs than ten per cent. and their profits 
muſt have been ſufficient to afford this great intereſt, At 21 
ſent the rate of intereſt, in the improved parts of Europe, i 

no where higher than ſix per cent. and in ſome of the moſt 1 im- 


| proved it is fo low as four, three, and two per cent. Though 


that part of the revenue, of the inhabitants which is derived from the 


Profits of ſtock is always much greater in rich than. in poor coun- 


tries, it is becauſe the ſtock is much greater: : in proportion to the 
ſtock the profits are generally much leſs. 


Tnar part of the annual 8 > Hae which, as "wk 
as it, comes either from the ground or from the hands of the pro- 


ductive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a capital, is not only 
much greater in rich than in poor countries, but bears a much 
greater proportion to that which is immediately deſtined for con- 


ſtituting a revenue either as rent or as profit. The funds deſtined 


for the maintenance of productive labour, are not only much 
greater in the former than in the latter, but bear a much greater 


| proportion 
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rain either produttive or TIA _ have arc a 77 apa 9 


dilection 2 che latter. 


e -copodtica: bee thoſe different funds neceſſarily « deter- 
mines in every country the general character of the inhabitants as 
to induſtry or idleneſs. We are more induſtrious than our fore- 
fathers; becauſe in the preſent times the funds deſtined for the 
maintenance of induſtry, arg much greater in proportion to 
thoſe . which are likely to be employed in the maintenance of 
idleneſs, than they were two or three centuries ago. Our an- 
ceſtors were idle for want of a- ſufficient encouragement to in- 

duſtry. It is better, ſays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 
work for nothing. In mercantile and manufacturing towns, where 
the inferior ranks. of people are chiefly. maintained by the employ- 
ment of capital, they are in general induſtrious, ſober, and thriv- 
ing ; as in many Engliſh, and in moſt Dutch towns. In thoſe 
towns which are principally ſupported by the conſtant or occafional 
reſidence of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are 
chiefly maintained by the ſpending of revenue, they are in general 
idle, diffolute, and poor; as at Rome, Verſailles, Compiegne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, there is little 
trade or induſtry in any of the parliament towns of France; 
and the inferior ranks of people, being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juſtice and of thoſe ho 
come to plead before them, are in general idle and poor. The 
great trade of Rouen and Bourdeaux ſeems to be altogether the 
effect of their ſituation. Rouen is neceſſarily the entrepot of al- 
moſt of all the goods which are brought either from foreign coun- 
tries, or from the maritime provinces of France, for the conſump- 
tion of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is in the ſame manner 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, 
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- ronne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeſt wine 
countries in the world, and which ſeems to produce the wine 
fitteſt for exportation, or beſt ſuited to the taſte of foreign nations. 


Such advantageous ſituations neceſfrily attract a great capital by 
the great employment which they afford it; and the employment 


of this capital is the cauſe of the induſtty of thoſe two cities. In 


the other parliament towns of France, very little more capital ſeems | 


to be employed than what is neceſſary for ſupplying their. own 


| conſumption ; that is, little more than the ſmalleſt capital which can 
be employed in them. The ſame thing may be ſaid of Paris, Ma- 
drid, and Vienna. Of thoſe three cities, Paris is by far the moſt 
induſtrious ; but Paris itſelf is the principal market of all the ma- 
nufactures eſtabliſhed at Paris, and its own conſumption is the 

principal object of all the trade which it carries on. London, 


Liſbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only three cities in 
Europe, which are both the conſtant reſidence of a court, and can 


at the ſame time be conſidered as trading cities, or as cities which 


trade not only for their own conſumption, but for that of other 


cities and countries. The ſituation of all the chree is extremely 


advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the entrep0ts of a great 


part of the goods deſtined for the conſumption of diſtant places. 


In a city where a great revenue is ſpent, to employ with advantage 
a capital for any other purpoſe than for ſupplying the conſumption 
of that city, is probably more difficult than in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have no other maintenance but what they 
derive from the employment of ſuch a capital. The idleneſs of the 


greater part of the people who are maintained by the expence of 


revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the induſtry of thoſe who ought 
to be maintained by the employment of capital, and renders it leſs 
advantageous to .employ a capital there than in other places. 
There was little trade or induſtry in Edinburgh before the union. 
When the Scotch parliament was no longer to be aſſembled i in it, 
when it ceaſed to be the neceſſary reſidence of the principal nobility 
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and gentry of Seotland; it became a city of ſome; trade and W 
It ſtill continues, however, to be the reſidence of the principal courts 
of juſtice in Scotland, of the boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, &c. A 
conſiderable revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent in it. In 
trade and induſtry it is much inferior to Glaſgow, of which the in- 
habitants are chiefly maintained by the employment of capital. The 
inhabitants of a large village, it has ſometimes been obſerved, after 


having made conſiderable progreſs in manufactures, have become idle 


and poor, in conſequence of a _ lord's having taken up his reſi- 
t in their GN I [17 


Tux e between capital and revenue, therefore, ſeems 
every where to regulate the proportion between induſtry and 
adleneſs. Wherever capital predominates, induſtry prevails: Where- 


ever revenue, idleneſs. Every increaſe or diminution of capital, | 


therefore, naturally tends to increaſe or diminiſh the real quantity of 
induſtry, the number of productive hands, and conſequently _ the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, . the real Me.” and revenue of all its inha- 
bitants. 

F are e by parſimony, and diminiſhed by pro- 
r and miſconduct. 1 

"- WHATEVER a perſon ſaves from his revenue he adds to his 
capital, and either employs it himſelf in maintaining an additional 
number of productive hands, or enables ſome other perſon to do ſo, 
by lending it to him for an intereſt, that is, for a ſhare of the 
Profits. As the capital of an individual can be increaſed only 
by what he ſaves from his annual revenue or his annual gains, 
ſo the capital of a ſociety, which is the ſame with that of all the 
„ OO IEA 4 + | "WE indivi- 
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ſett of people. By ſaving a part of it, as hat part is for the 
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ean be increaſed n in 008 ſame 


Panstmomr, and not induſtry, 18 the itamediate cauſe of the 
increaſe of capital. Induſtry, indeed, provides the ſubje& which 
parſimony accumulates. But whatever induſtry might acquire, if 
parſimony did not fave and ſtore up, the capital would never be 


the 2 


T= 


Pant; * nn the fund which | is deſtined for the 
maintenance of productive hands, tends to increaſe the number of 
thoſe hands wlioſe labour adds to the value of the fubje& upon which 


it is beſtowed. It tends therefore to increaſe the exchangeable value 


of the annual produce of the land and labour of the country. It 
puts into motion an additional quantity of inan, which gives an 


additional value to the annual nen 


WI Ar is annually fave is as regularly conſumed as what is 


anmually ſpent, and nearly in the fame time too; but it is con- 


ſumed by a different ſett of people. That portion of his re- 
venue which a rich man annually ſpends, is in moſt caſes con- 
ſumed by idle gueſts, and menial ſervants, who leave nothing 
behind them in return for their conſumption. That portion 


which he annually ſaves, as for the fake of the profit it is im- 


mediately employed as a capital, is conſumed in the ſame manner, 
and nearly in the ſame time too, but by a different ſett of people, 
by labourers, manufacturers, and artificers, who re- produce with 


a a profit the value of their annual conſumption. His revenue, 


we ſhall ſuppoſe, is paid him itt money. Had he ſpent the 
whole, the food, cloathing, and lodging which the whole could 
have purchaſed, would have been diſtributed among the former 


lake 
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fake of the profit immediately employed as a capital either by himſelf C Kt AF. 
or by ſome other perſon, the food. cloathing, and lodging, which may ———— 

be purchaſed with it, are neceſſarily reſerved for the latter. The 
conſumption is the ſame, but the confumers are different. 


By what a frugal man annually faves, he not only affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive hands, for 
that on the enſuing year, but, like the founder of a publick 
workhouſe, he eſtabliſhes as it were a perpetual fund for the 
maintenance of an equal number in all times to come. The 
perpetual allotment and deſtination of this fund, indeed, is not 
always guarded by any poſitive law, by any truſt-right or deed of | 

-  mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by a very powerful 
principle, the plain and evident intereſt of every individual to whom 
any ſhare of it ſhall ever belong. No part of it can ever after- 
wards be employed to maintain any but Productive hands, without 
an evident loſs to the perſon who thus perverts it from its proper 
N 22 


Tax prodigal perverts it in this manner. By not confining 
his expence within his income, he encroaches upon his capital, 
Like him who perverts the revenues of ſome pious foundation 
to profane purpoſes, he pays the wages of idleneſs with thoſe 
funds which the frugality of his forefathers had, as it were, con- 
ſecrated to the maintenance of induſtry. By diminiſhing the 
funds deſtined for the employment of productive labour, he 
neceſſarily diminiſhes, ſo far as it depends upon him, the quantity 
of that labour which adds a value to the ſubje&t upon which it 
is beſtowed, and, conſequently, the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of ſome was 
not n by the frugality of others, the conduct of every 5 
3 G 2 prodigal, 
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BOOK prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread of the induſtrious, tends © 
— itz to beggar! himſelf, Tait to den his ee wil | 


T HOUGH the expence of the rela ſhould be aa 4 in 

' home-made and no part of it in foreign commodities, its effect 
upon the productive funds of the ſociety would ſtill be the ſame. 

Every year there would ſtill be a certain quantity of food and 

cloathing, which ought to have maintained productive, employed 
in maintaining unproductive hands. Every year, therefore, there 
1 N would ſtill. be ſome diminution in what would otherwiſe have 
= | been the value 'of the annual ane * the land and n of the 


E 


country. cn en 


Tuls expence, it may be ſaid indeed, not being in foreign 
goods, and not occaſioning any exportation of gold and filver, 
the ſame quantity of money would remain in. the country as. 
before. But if the quantity of food and cloathing, which were 
thus conſumed by unproductive, had been diſtributed among 
productive hands, they would have reproduced, together with a 
profit, the full value of their conſumption. The ſame quantity of 
money would in this caſe equally have remained in the country, 
and there would beſides have been a reproduction of an equal 
value of conſumable goods. There would have been two. values 


| inſtead of one. 


34 — 
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Tux ſame quantity of money, beſides, cannot lng remain in 
any country, in which the value of the annual produce diminiſhes. 
The fole uſe of money is to circulate conſumable goods. By 
means of it, proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work, are bought 
and ſold, and diſtributed to their proper conſumers. The quantity 
of money, therefore, which can be annually employed in any 
country muſt be determined by the value of the conſumable goods 


annually circulated within it. Theſe muſt conſiſt either in the 
| immediate = 
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immediate produce of the land and labour of the country itſelf, © 1 . 
or in ſomething which had been purchaſed with ſome part of that — — 
produce. Their value, therefore, muſt diminiſh as the value of 

that produce diminiſhes, and along with it the quantity of money 

which can be employed in circulating them. But the money 

which by this annual diminution of produce is annually thrown 

out of domeſtick circulation will not be allowed to lie idle. The 

intereſt: of whoever poſſeſſes it, requires that it ſhould be employed. 

But having no employment at home, it will, in ſpite of all laws 

and prohibitions, be ſent abroad, and employed in purchaſing 
conſumable goods which-may be of ſome uſe at home.. Its annual 
exportation will in this manner continue for ſome time to add 
ſomething to the annual conſumption of the. country beyond the 

value of its own annual produce. What in the days of its pro- 

ſperity had been ſaved from that annual produce, and employed 

in purchaſing gold and ſilver, will contribute for ſome little time 

to ſupport its conſumption in adverſity. The exportation of gold 

and ſilver is, in this caſe, not the cauſe, but the effect of its declen- 

ion, and may even for ſome little time alleviate. the miſery of that 


declenſion.. | | ' 
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Tun quantity of money, on the contrary, muſt in every 
country naturally increaſe as the value of the annual produce 
increaſes. The value of the conſumable goods annually. circulated 
within the ſociety being greater, will require a greater. quantity, 
of money to circulate them. A part of the increaſed produce, 

therefore, will naturally be employed in purchaſing, wherever: it 
is to be had, the additional quantity of gold and. filver neceſſary 
for. circulating the reſt, The 'increaſe of thoſe metals will in this 
caſe be the effect, not the cauſe, of the publick. proſperity. Gold. 
and filver are purchaſed every where in the ſame manner. The. 


food, cloathing, and lodging, the revenue and maintenance of. 1 
| all! bi 
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B 14 O K all thoſe whoſe labour or ſtock is employed in bringing them from 
3 the mine to the market, is the price paid for them in Peru as 
well as in England. The country which has this price to pay, 


which i it has no occaſion for. 


Within it, as vulgar prejudices ſuppoſe; in either view of the matter, 
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will. never be long without the quantity of thoſe metals which it 


bas occaſion for; and no country wall ever long retain a quantity - 
| 


WHATEVER, therefore, we may imagine . real wealth and 
revenue of a country to conſiſt in, whether in the value of the 
annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reaſon ſeems to 
dictate; or in the quantity of the precious metals which circulate 


every prodigal appears to. be a | public: _— and every "ge man 
A publick benefactor. | 


- 


— 
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Tarr effects of miſconduQ are Gen the ſame as thoſe of pro- 
digality. Every injudicious and unſucceſsful project in agricul- 
ture, mines, fiſheries, trade, or manufactures, tends in the ſame 
manner to diminiſh the funds deſtined for the maintenance of 
productive labour. In every ſuch project, though the capital is 
conſumed by productive hands only, yet, as by che injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they do not reproduce the 
full value of their conſumption, there muſt always be ſome dimi- 
nution in what-would an have been the e productive funde of - 


the ſociety. ; 


- 


Ir can ſeldom happen, indeed, that the circumſtances of a 
great nation can be much affected either by the prodigality or 
miſconduct of individuals ; > the profuſion or imprudence of ſome 
being always more than compenſated by the "Ty and good 
conduct of others. | 


WITH 


FL * * 
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Wirz regard to profuſion, the principle, which prompts to C H A P. 
expence, is the paſſion for preſent enjoyment; which, though ſome- 6 
times violent and very difficult to be reſtrained, is in general only 
momentary and occaſronal. But the principle which prompts to 
ſave, is the deſire of bettering our condition, a deſire which, 
though generally calm and diſpaſſionate, comes with us from the 
womb; and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the 
whole interval which ſeparates- thoſe two moments, there is ſcarce 
perhaps a ſingle inſtant in which any man is fo perfectly and 
compleatly ſatisfied- with his ſituation, as to be without any 
wiſh of alteration or improvement of any kind. An augmen- 
tation of fortune is the means by which the greater part of men 

propoſe arid wiſh to better their condition. It is the means the 
moſt vulgar and the moſt obvious; and the moſt likely way of 
augmenting their fortune, 1s to ſave and accumulate ſome part of 
what they acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions. Though the principle of expence, there - 
fore, prevails in almoſt all men upon ſome occaſions, and in 

FR, men. upon almoſt all occaſions, yet in the greater part of 
mien, taking the whole courſe of their life at an average, the 

principle of frugality ſeems not only to predominate, but to pre- 

dominate very greatly. 
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Wirn regard to miſconduct, the number of prudent and ſuc- 
ceſsful" undertakings is every where much greater than that of 
injudicious and unſucceſsful ones. After all our complaints of 
the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men who fall into . 
this misfortune make but a very ſmall part of the whole number 6 
engaged in trade, and all other ſorts of buſineſs; not much more 
perhaps than one in a thouſand. Bankruptcy is perhaps the 
greateſt and moſt humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent - 


man, The greater part of men, therefore, ate ſufficiently care- 
1 ws ful 
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B 0.0 K ul to avoid . Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as ſome do not 
=—— avoid the gallo ws. | £214 7773 6: titrated 
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GREAT nations are never impoveriſhed by private, though they | 
ſometimes are by publick prodigality and miſconduct. The whole, 
or almoſt the whole publick revenue, is in moſt countries employed 
in maintaining unproductive hands. Such are the people who 
compoſe a numerous and ſplendid court, a great eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bpliſhment, great fleets and armies, who in time of peace produce 
nothing, and in time of war acquire nothing which can compenſate 
the expence 'of maintaining them, even while the war laſts. Such 
people, as they themſelves produce nothing, are all maintained 
by the produce of other men's labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unneceſſary number, they may in a particular year 
_ conſume ſo great a ſhare of this produce, as not to leave a ſuf- 
ficiency for maintaining the productive labourers, who ſhould re- 
- produce it next year. The next year's produce, therefore, will 
be leſs than that of the foregoing, and if the ſame diſorder ſhould | 
continue, that of the third year will be ſtill leſs than that of 
the ſecond. Thoſe unproductive hands, who ſhould be main- 
tained by a part only of the ſpare revenue of the people, may 
conſume ſo great a ſhare of their whole revenue, .and thereby 
oblige ſo great a number to encroach upon their capitals, upon the 
funds deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour, that all the 

frugality and good conduct of individuals may not be able to com- 
penſate the waſte and degradation of produce ocealiong by this 
violent and forced encroachment. 2 


— 


THIS frugality and good conduct, however, is upon 3 
caſions, it appears from experience, ſufficient to compenſate, not 
only the private prodigality and miſconduct of individuals, but 
the publick extravagance of government. The uniferm, conſtant, 

0 „And 
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and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his condition, * . A * 
the principle from which publick and national, as well as Private Ways 5 
| | opulence i is originally derived, is frequently powerful enough to 

maintain the natural progreſs of. things toward improvement, in 

ſpite both of the extravagance of government, and of the greateſt 
errors of adminiſtration. Like the unknown principle of animal 


life, it frequently reſtores health and vigour to the conſtitution, in 
ſpite, not only of 1250 nome but of the abſurd preſcriptions of 


the doctor. 


5 Tur annual produce of the land and labour of any nation can 
be increaſed in its value by no other means, but by increaſing either 
the number of its productive labourers, or the productive powers 

of 'thoſe labourers who had before been employed. The number 

of its productive labourers, it is evident, can never be much 
increaſed, but in conſequence of an increaſe of capital, or of the 
Funds deſtined for maintaining them. The productive powers of 

the ſame number of labourers cannot be increaſed, - but in con- 

ſequence either of ſome addition and improvement to thoſe machines 

and inſtruments which facilitate and abridge labour; or of a more 
proper diviſion and diſtribution of employment. In either caſe 
an additional capital is almoſt always required. It is by means 

of an additional capital only that the undertaker of any work can 
N either provide his workmen with better machinery, or make a more 
proper diſtribution of employment among them. When the work . 
to be done conſiſts of a number of parts, to keep every man con- 
ſtantly employed in one way, requires a much greater capital than 
where every man is occaſionally employed in every different part 
of the work, When we compare, therefore, the ſtate of a nation 
at two different periods, and find, that the annual produce of its 

land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the former, 

that its lands are better cultivated, its manufaQures more nume- 
TL: 3 H rous 
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9 K . rous and more floutiſbing, and; its trade more extenſive, we may 
— be aſſured that its capital muſt have increaſed, during the interval 


between thoſe two periods, and that more myſt have been added tg 
it by the good conduct of ſome, than bad been taken from it either 
by the private miſconduct of athers, ar by the publick extravagance 
of government. But we ſhall find this to have been the caſe of 
almoſt all nations, in all talerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thoſe who have not enjoyed the moſt prudent. and parſimonious 
governments. To form a right judgment of it, indeed, we muſt 
compare the ſtate of the country at periods ſomewhat diſtant from 


one another. The progreſs. is frequently ſo gradual, that, at near 


periods, the improvemant is not only not ſenſible, but from the 
declenſion either of certain branches of induſtry, or of certain 
diſtricts of the country, things which ſometimes happen though the 
country in general be in great proſperity, chere frequently 
ariſes a ee wat the riches and We f the Male arg 
decaying. ; '+ 


Tus annual produce of the land and labour of England, for 
example, is certainly mueh greater than it was, a little more than 
a century ago, at the reſtoration of Charles II. Though at preſent, 


few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet during this period, five 


years have ſeldom paſſed away in which fome book or pamphlet 
has not been publiſhed, written too with ſuch abilities as to gain 
ſome authority with the publick, and pretending to demonſtrate that 


the wealth of the nation was faſt declining, that the country was 


depopulated, agriculture neglected, manufactures decaying, and 


trade undone. Nor have theſe publications been all party pamphlets, 


the wretched offspring of falſhood and venality. Many of them 
have been written by very candid and very intelligent people; who 


wrote nothing but what they rh and for no other reaſon but 


becauſe they believed it. 
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„Tus annusl-/product/ of the land and labour of England again, © 


was certainly much greater at the reſtoration, than we can fuppoſe 
it to have been about an hundred years before, at the acceſſion of 
| Hlizabeth, At this period too, we have all reaſon to believe, the 


the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Even then it was, probably, 
in-a better condition than it had been at the Norman conqueſt, and 
at the Noman conqueſt, than during the confuſion of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. Even at this early period, it was certainly a more 


improved country than at the invaſion. of Julius Cæſar, when its 


ibhabitants were my in the ſame. Rate, with the ſavages | in North 
America. | 255 it | 


- 


I idk of thoſe RY however, thete Wis, not only much private 
and publick profuſion, many expenſive and unneceſſary wars; great 
_ perverſion of the annual produce from maintaining productive to 
| maintain unproductiee hands; but ſometimes, in the eonfuſion 


of civil difcord, ſuch abſolute waſte and deſtruction of ſtock, as 


might be ſuppoſed, not only to retard, as it certainly did, the 
natural accumulation of riches, but to have left the country, at the 
end of the period, poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the 
happieſt and moſt fortunate period of them all, that "which has 
paſſed ſince the reſtoration, how many diforders' and misfortunes 
have occurred, which, could they have been foreſeen, not only the 


country was much more advanced in improvement, than it had been 
about a century before, towards the cloſe of the diſſenſions between 


nnpoveriſument, but the total ruin of the eduntry would have been 


expected from them? The fire and the plague of London, the two 
Dutch wars, the difotders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
mms four expetifive French wars of 1088, 1702, 1742, and 1756, 
together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1545. In the courſe of 
me four French wars, the nation has eomtracted more than a 
hundred and forty-five millions of debt, oer aud above 81 the 
: EH other 
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5 4 K other extraordinary annual expence which chey occaſioned, ſo hat 


— the whole cannot be computed at leſs: than two hundred millions. 


So great a ſhate of the annual produce of the land and labour 


of the country, has, ſince the revolution, been employed upon 


different occaſions, in maintaining an extraordinary number of un- 
productive hands. But had not thoſe wars given this particular 


direction to ſo large a capital, the greater part of it would naturally | 


have been employed in maintaining productive hands, whoſe labour 


would have replaced, with a profit, the whole value of their 


conſumption. The value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, would have been conſiderably increaſed | 
by it every year, and every year's increaſe would have augmented 
ſill more that of the following year. More houſes would have been 


built, more lands would have been improved, and thoſe which had - 
been improved before would have been better cultivated, more 
manufactures would have been eſtabliſhed, and thoſe which had 


been eſtabliſhed before would have been more extended; and to 
what height the real wealth and revenue of the country might, by 


this time, have been raiſed, it 18 not perhaps very eaſy even to 


imagine "oF 


Bur though the profuſion of government muſt, undoubtedly, 
have retarded the natural progreſs of England towards wealth and 
improvement, it has not been able to ſtop it. The annual produce 
of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, much greater at preſent 
than it was either at the reſtoration or at the revolution. The 
capital, therefore, annually employed in cultivating this land, and 
in maintaining this labour, muſt 3 be much greater. In the 
midſt of all the exactions of government, this capital has been 


ſilently and gradually accumulated by the private frugality and 
good conduct of individuals, by their univerſal, continual, and 
uninterrupted effort to better their own condition, It is this effort, 
#5 protected 
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| protected by Jaw and allowed by liberty to exert itſelf f in the © 6 


manner that is moſt advantageous, which has maintained the 
progreſs of England towards opulence and im provement in almoſt 
all former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do ſo in all 


future times. England, however, as it has never been bleſſed with 
a very parſimonious government, ſo parſimony has at no time been 


the charaQeriſtical virtue of its inhabitants. It is the higheſt im- 


pertinence and preſumption, therefore, in kings and miniſters, to 
pretend to watch over the axconomy of private people, and to 


L 


7 


e 


reſtrain their expence either by ſumptuary laws, or by prohibiting 
the importation of foreign luxuries. They are themſelves always, 


truſt private people with theirs. If their own extravagance does not 
ruin the Rate, that of their ſubjects never will. 


As frugality an and prodientity diminiſhes the publick 
capital, ſo the conduct of thoſe, whoſe expence juſt equals their 


and without any exception, the greateſt ſpendthrifts in the ſociety, 
Let them look well after their own expence, and they may ſafely 


revenue, without either accumulating or encroaching, neither 


increaſes nor diminiſhes it. Some modes of expence, however, 


ſeem to contribute more to the growth of pablick opulence than 
others. 


| Taz revenue . an individual may be 1 either in things 
which are conſumed immediately, and in which one day's expence 
can neither alleviate nor ſupport that of another; or it may be 
ſpent in things more durable, which can therefore be accumulated, 
and in which every day's expence may, as he chuſes, either alleviate 
or ſupport and heighten the effect of that of the following day. 
A man of fortune, for example, may either ſpend his revenue 
in a profuſe and ſumptuous table, and in maintaining a great number 
of menial ſervants, and a multitude of dogs and horſes; or con- 


tenting | 


42z HE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
B roll K tenting himſelf with a froget table and few abtenSiits; he may lay 
dit the greater part of it in adotning his houfe'or his country villa, 
in uſeful or ornamental buildings, in uſeful or ornamental furniture, 
in collecting books, ſtatues, pictures; or in chings more frivolous, 
jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of different kinds; or, What 
is moſt trifling of all, in amaſſing a great wardrobe of fine cloths, 
like the favourite and. miniſter of a' great prince Who died a few 
Pp years ago. Were two men of equal fortune to ſpend their revenue, 
_ the one chiefly in the one way, the other in the other, the magni- 
ficence of the perſon whoſe. expence had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increaſing, every day's expence 
contributing ſomething to fuppott and heighten the effect of that 
of the following day: That of the other, on the contrary, would 
be no greater at the end of the period than at the beginning. The 
former too would, at the end of the period, be the richer man of 
| the two. - He would have a ſtock of goods of ſome kind or other, 
Which, though it might not be worth all that it coſt, would always. 
be worth ſomething. No trace or veſtige of the expence of the 
latter would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years pro- 
fuſion would be as compleatly annihilated 'a as if they had never 
exiſted, | 


As the one mode of expence is more favourable than the other - 
to the opulence of an individual, fo is it likewiſe to that of a nation. 
The houſes, the furniture, the cloathing of the rich, in à little 
time, become uſeful to the inferior and middling ranks of people. 
They are able to purchaſe them when their ſuperiors grow weary of 
them, and the general accommodation of the whole people is thus 
gradually improved, when this mode of expence becomes univerſal 
among men of fortune. In countries which have long been tich, 
you will frequently find the inferior ranks of people in poſſeſſion 
both of - houſes and furniture perfectly good and entire, but of 
__ which 
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which neither the one could have been built, nor the other have C 6 "+ P. 
been made for their uſe. What was formerly a ſeat of the family ———— 


of Seymour, is now an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage- 
bed of James the Iſt of Great Britain, which his Queen brought 


with her from Denmark, as a preſent fit for a ſovereign to make 


to a ſovereign, was, a few years ago, the ornament of an alehouſe 


at Dunfermline. In ſome ancient cities, which either have been long 


ſtationary, or have gone ſomewhat to decay, you will ſometimes 
ſcarce find a ſingle houſe which could have been built for its preſent 


inhabitants. If you gointo thoſe houſes too, you will frequently find 


many excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, which are ſtill 


very fit for uſe, and which could as little have been made for them. 


Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great collections of books, ftatues, 
pictures, and other curioſities, are frequently both an ornament 
and an honour, not only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong. Verſailles is an ornament and an 


honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to England. Italy ſtill 
continues to command ſome ſort of veneration by the number of 


monuments of this kind which it poſſeſſes, though the wealth which: 
produced them has decayed, and though the genius which planned 
them ſeems to be extinguiſhed, perhaps from not having the ſame 
employment. 


Tus expence too, which is laid out in durable commodities, 


is favourable, not only to accumulation, but to frugality. If 's 


perfon ſhould at any time exceed in it, he can eaſily reform 


without expoſing himſelf to the cenſure of the publick. To reduce 
very much the number of his ſervants, to reform his table from 


great profuſion to great frugality, to lay down his equipage after he 
has once ſet it up, are changes which cannot eſcape the obſervation 
' of his neighbours, and which are ſuppoſed to imply ſome ac- 
knowledgment of preceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, of thoſe 


who 


424. 


N who have once been fo. unfortunate as - to launch out too 
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ie into this ſort of expence, have afterwards the courage 


fed his . 


to reform, till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a perſon 
has, at any time, been at too great an expence in building, 
in furniture, in books or pictures, no imprudence can be in- 


ferred from his changing his conduct. Theſe are things in which 


further expence is frequently rendered unneceſſary by former 


expence; ; and when a perſon ſtops ſhort, he appears to do fo, 
not- becauſe he has exceeded his e but becauſe. he has ſatis- 
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modities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater number 
of people, than that which is employed in the moſt profuſe | 


hoſpitality. Of two or three hundred weight of proviſions, which 


may ſometimes be ſerved up at a great feſtival, one-half, perhaps, 
is thrown to the dunghill, and there is always a great deal waſted. 


and abuſed. But if the expence of this entertainment had been 


employed in ſetting to work, maſons, carpenters, upholſterers, 
mechanicks, &c; a quantity of proviſions, of equal value, would 


have been diſtributed among a ſtill greater number of people, 
who would have bought them in penny-worths and pound 


weights, and not have loſt or thrown away a ſingle ounce of 


them. In the one way, beſides, this expence maintains produc- 
tive, in the other unproductive hands. In the one way, there- 
fore, it increaſes, in the other, it does not increaſe, the ex- 


changeable value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 


the country. 


I woOULD not, however, by all chis be underſtood to mean, 


| that the one ſpecies of expence mn betokens a more liberal 


or generous ſpirit than the other. When a man of fortune 
| $: e ſſpends 
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ſpends his revenue chiefly i in hoſpitality, he ſhares the greater part C ar 2 P. 
of it with his friends and companions; but when he employs it in Mais 


' purchaſing ſuch durable commodities, he often ſpends the whole 


upon his own perſon, and gives nothing to any body without an 
equivalent. The latter ſpecies of expence, therefore, eſpecially 


when directed towards frivolous objects, the little ornaments of dreſs 


and furniture, jewels, trinkets, gewgaws, frequently indicates, not 
only a trifling, but a baſe and ſelfiſh diſpoſition. All that I mean 


is; that the one ſort of expence, as it always occaſions ſome accu- 


mulation of valuable commodities, as it is more favourable to pri- 


vate frugality, and, ' conſequently, to the increaſe of the publick 
capital, and as it maintains productive, rather than unproductive 
hands, conduces more than the other to the growth of e 
opulence. | | 
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Of Stock lent at due 


H. E ſtock which. is lent e is always. er TY 
capital by the lender. He expects that in due time it is to be 
reſtored to him; and that in the mean time the borrower is to pay . 
him a certain annual rent for the uſe of it. The borrower. may uſe 
it either as a capital, or as a ſtoek reſerved for immediate conſump- 


tion. If heuſts.it as a capital, he employs it in the maintenance of 


productive labouzers, who reprodute the value with a profit. He 
can, in this caſe, both reſtore the capital and pay the intereſt without 


alienating or encroaching upon any other ſource of revenue. If he 


uſes it as a ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, he acts the 
part of a prodigal, and diſſipates i in the maintenance of the idle, 
what was deſtined for the ſupport of the induſtrious. He can, in 
this caſe, neither reſtore the capital nor pay the intereſt, without 
either alienating or encroaching upon ſome other ſource of revenue» 
ſuch as the property or ne rent of land. 


Tres ftock which is 1 at a 18, no doubt, occaſionally em- 
ployed i in both theſe ways, but in the former much more frequently 
than in the latter. The man who borrows in order to ſpend will 
ſoon be ruined, and he who lends to him will generally have occaſion 


to repent of his folly. To borrow.,or to lend for ſuch a purpoſe, 
therefore, is in all caſes, where groſs uſury is out of the queſtion, 


contrary to the intereſt of both parties; and though it no 
doubt happens ſometimes that people do both the one and 
the other; yet, from the regard that all men have for their own n 
intereſt, we may be aſſured, that it cannot happen ſo very fre- ; 


quently as we are ſometimes apt to imagine. Aſk any rich man 


of 
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of common prudence, to which of the two ſorts of 8 he has c * P, 
lent the greater part of his ſtock, to thoſe who, he thinks, will w——— 
employ it profitably, or to thoſe who will ſpend it idly, and he will 

laugh at you for propoſing the queſtion. Even among borrowers, 
therefore, not the people in the world moſt famous for frugality, the 

number of the frugal and induftrious „ conſiderably that of the 
We and idle. 1 


| Tax only people to whom flock & is commonly lent, without their 
being expected to make any very profitable uſe of it, are country 
gentlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even they ſcarce ever 
borrow. merely to ſpend. What they borrow, one may ſay, is 
commonly ſpent before they borrow it. They have generally con- 
ſumed ſo great a quantity of goods, advanced to them upon credit 
by ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, that they find it neceſſary to borrow 
at intereſt in order to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces the 
ö capitals of thoſe ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, which the country gen- 
tlemen could not have replaced from the rents of their eſtates. It is 
not properly borrowed in order to be ſpent, but in order to replace a 


capital which had been ſpent betore. 


| ALMOST all loans at intereſt are made in money, either of paper, 
or of gold and filver. But what the borrower really wants, and 
what the lender really ſupplies him with, is, not the money, but the 
money 's worth, or the goods which it can purchaſe. If he wants 
it as a ſock for immediate conſumption, it is thoſe goods only which 
he can place in that ſtock, If he wants it as a capital for employing 
induſtry, it is from thoſe goods only that the induſtrious can be 
furniſhed with the tools, materials, and maintenance, neceſſary for 
carrying on their work. By means of the loan, the lender, as s it 
were, afſigns to the borrower his right to a certain portion of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, to be employed 


as the borrower pleaſes. 
Tis: £56 312 : an 
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Tux quantity of Hock, therefore, or, as it is ovandiily ex- 
preſſed, of money which can be lent at intereſt in any country, 
is not regulated by the value of the money, whether paper or 
coin, which ſerves as the inſtrument of the different loans 
made in that country, but by the value of that part of the 
annual produce which, as ſoon as it comes either from the 
ground, or from the hands of the productive labourers, is deſtined 
not only for replacing a capital, but ſuch a capital as the owner 
does not care to be at the trouble of employing himſelf. As ſuch 
capitals are commonly lent out and paid back in money, they 
conſtitute what 1s called the monied intereſt. It is diſtin, not 
only from the landed, but from the - trading. and' manufacturing 
intereſts, as in theſe laſt the owners themſelves employ their own 
capitals, Even in the monied intereſt, however, the money is, 
as it were, but the deed of aſſignment, which conveys from one 
hand to another thoſe capitals which the owners do not care to 
employ themſelves. Thoſe capitals. may be greater in almoſt any 
Proportion, than the amount of the money which ſerves as the 


| inſtrument of their conveyance; the ſame pieces of money ſuc- 


ceſſively ſerving for many different loans, as well as for many 
different purchaſes. A, for example, lends to W a thouſand 
pounds, with which W immediately purchaſes of B a thouſand 
pounds worth of goods. B having no occaſion for the money 
himſelf, lends the identical pieces to X, with which X immediately 
purchaſes of C another thouſand pounds worth of goods. C in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, lends them to Y, who 
again purchaſes goods with them of D. In this manner the ſame 
pieces, either of coin, or of paper, may, in the courſe of a few 
days, ſerve as the inſtrument of three different loans, and of three 
different purchaſes, each of which is, in value, equal to the whole 
amount of thoſe pieces. What the- three monied men A, B, and 
C, aſſign to the three borrowers, W, . the power of 
making thoſe purchaſes. In this power conſiſt · boch the value and 

| | | the 
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and is three times greater than that of the money with which the 
purchaſes are made. Thoſe loans, however, may be all perfectly 
well ſecured, the goods purchaſed by the different debtors being 


ſo employed, as, in due time, to bring back, with a profit, an 


equal value either of ooin or of paper. And as the ſame pieces of 
money can thus ſerve as the inſtrument of different loans to 
three, or, for the ſame reaſon, to thirty times their value, 


ſo they _ likewiſe ds ſerve as the inſtrument * re- 
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A CAPITAL d n may, in this: manner; be ee 


as an aſſignment from the lender to the borrower of a certain 
conſiderable portion of the annual produce; upon condition that the 
borrower in return ſhall, during the continuance of the loan, annually 


aſſign to the lender a ſmaller portion, called the intereſt; and at the 


end of it a. portion equally conſiderable with that which had 
_ originally: been aſſigned to him, called the repayment. Though 
money, either coin or paper, ſerves generally as the deed of 
aſſignment both to the ſmaller, and to the more conſiderable 


portion, it. is itſelf om unk n trons what is aſſigned 


by it. 


In proportion as- that ſhare of the annual produce which, as 
ſoon as it comes either from the ground, or from the hands of the 

productive labourers,, is deſtined for replacing a capital, increaſes 
in any country, what is called the monied. intereſt naturally 


increaſes with it. The increaſe of thoſe particular capitals from 


which the owners - wiſh: to derive a revenue, without being at 
the trouble of employing them themſelves,” naturally i accompanies 
the general increaſe of capitals; or in other words, as ſtock 


increaſes, 


2 


che uſe of the loans. The ſtock lent by the three monied men, is C A P. 
equal to the value of the goods which can be purchaſed with it, CELLO: 
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POP > increaſes, the * of ſtack to be r atintereſt gromre Oy 
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As the bn Rock to be 4 at 8 e the in- 
tereſt, or the price which muſt be paid for the uſe of that ſtock, 
neceſſarily diminiſhes, not only from thoſe. general cauſes which 
make the market price of things commonly diminiſh as their quan- 
tity increaſes, but from other cauſes which are peculiar to this 
particular caſe - As capitals increaſe in any country, the profits 
which can be made by employing them neceſſarily diminiſh. It 
becomes gradually more and more difficult to find within the coun- 
try a profitable method of employing any new capital. There 
ariſes in conſequence a competition between different capitals, the 
_ owner of one endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of that employment 
Which is occupied by another. But upon moſt occaſions he can 
hope to juſtle that other out of this employment, by no other 
means but by dealing upon more reaſonable terms. He muſt not 
only ſell what he deals in ſomewhat cheaper, but in order to get it 
to ſell, he muſt ſometimes too buy it dearer. The demand for pro- 
ductive labour, by the increaſe of the funds which are deſtined 
for maintaining it, grows every day greater and greater. Labourers 
eaſily find employment, but the owners of capitals find it difficult 
to get labourers to employ. Their competition raiſes the wages 
of labour, and ſinks the profits of ftock. But when the profits 
which can be made by the uſe of a capital are, in this manner di- 
miniſhed, as it were, at both ends, the price which can be paid for 
the uſe of it, that is, the rate of intereſt, muſt naten, be di- 
miniſned with them. | | 
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r Monteſquieu, as well as many 
other writers, ſeem to have imagined that the increaſe of the 


dent of gold and ſilver, in „ of the diſeovery of 
the 
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| tho'Spaniſh Welt Indies, was the real cauſe of the lowering of the. C r 
rate of intereſt through the greater part of Europe. Thoſe metals, — 
they ſay, having become of leſs value themſelves, the uſe of any par- 
ticular portion of them neceſſarily became of leſs value too, and 
conſequently the price which could be paid for it. This notion, 
which at firſt ſight ſeems ſo plauſible, has been ſo fully expoſed 
by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, unneceſſary to ſay any thing more 
about it. The following very ſhort and plain argument, however, ö 
may ſerve to explain more diſtinctly the fallacy which ſeems to. 
have miſled hols 'gentlemen.. 


Baron the wy Ser of the Spamiſh Weſt Indies, ten per cent. 
1 to have been the common rate of intereſt through the greater 
part of Europe. It has ſince that time in different countries ſunk 

to ſix, five, four, and three per cent. Let us ſuppoſe that in every 
particular country the value of ſilver has ſunk preciſely in the ſame 
proportion as the rate of intereſt; and that in thoſe countries, for 

example, where intereſt has been reduced from ten to five per 
cents: the ſame quantity of ſilver can now purchaſe juſt half the 
quantity of goods Which it could. have purchaſed before. This : 

ſuppoſition. will not, I believe, be found any, where agreeable to | x 7270 ö 

the truth, but it is the moſt favourable. to the opinion which we 1 ] 
are going to examine; and even upon this ſuppoſition it is utterly. +, ; 
impoſſible that the lowering of the value of ſilver could have the 
ſmalleſt tendency to lower the rate of intereſt. If a hundred 
pounds are in thoſe countries now of no more value than fifty | 

pounds were then, ten pounds muſt now be of no more value than | 1 
five pounds were then. Whatever were the cauſes which lowered 
the value of the capital, the ſame muſt neceſſarily have lowered 
that of the intereſt, and exactly in the ſame proportion. The pro- 
portion between the value of the capital and that of the intereſt, 
muſt have remained the ſame, though the rate had never been 

| | altered.. 
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altered. By altering the rate; on the contrary, the proportion las 


A tween thoſe two values is neceſſarily altered. If a hundred pounds 


no are worth no more than fifty were then, five pounds now can 


be worth no more than two pounds ten ſhillings were then. By re- 


duecing the rate of intereſt, therefore, from ten to five per cent. we 


give for the uſe of a capital, which is ſuppoſed to be equal to one- 
half of its former value, an intereſt which is * to ne mw 


of the value of the former intereſt, 


Vam 


ANY Loa in the. dunn of ſilver, while that of the com- 


-modities-circulated by means of it remained the ſame, could have 
no other effect than to diminiſh the value of that metal. The no- 


minal value of all forts of goods would be greater, but their real 
value would be preciſely the ſame as before. They would be ex- 
changed for a greater number of pieces of ſilver; but the quantity 
of labour -· which they could command, the number of people whom 


they could maintain and employ, would be preciſely | the ſame. 


The capital of the country would be the ſame; though a greater 
number of pieces might be requiſite for conveying any equal 
portion of it from one hand to another. The deeds of aſſignment, 
like the conveyances of a verboſe” attorney, would be more cum- 
berſome, but the thing aſſigned would be preciſely the ſame as 


before, and could produce only the ſame effects. The funds for 


maintaining productive labour being the ſame, the demand for it 
would be the ſame.” Its price or wages, therefore, though no- 
minally greater, would really be the ſame. They would be paid 
in a greater number of pieces of ſilver; but they would purchaſe 
only the ſame quantity of goods. The profits of ſtock would be 


the ſame both nominally and really. The wages of labour are 


commonly computed by the quantity of filver which is paid to the 
labourer. When that is increaſed, therefore, his wages appear 
to be ipcreaſed, though they may ſometimes be no greater than 

| before. 
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before. But the profits of ſtock are not computed by the num- © 3 
ber of pieces of ſilver with which they are paid, but by the pro- 
portion which thoſe pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
Thus in a particular country five ſhillings a week are ſaid to be 
the common wages of labour, and ten per cent. the common 

profits of ſtock, But the whole capital of the country being the 
ſame as before, the competition between the different capitals of 
individuals into which it was divided would likewiſe be the ſame. 

They would all trade with the ſame advantages and diſadvantages. 
The common proportion between capital and profit, therefore, 
would be the ſame, and conſequently the common intereſt. of mo- 
ney; what can commonly be given for the uſe of money being 
neceſſarily regulated by what can commonly be made by the uſe ; 
of it. if Fen if : 4 


90 Aux increaſe in the quantity of commodities annually circulated 
within the country, while that of the money which circulated 
them remained the ſame, would, on the contrary, produce many 
other important effects, beſides that of raiſing the value of the Bs 
money. The capital of the country, though it might nominally - 
be the ſame, would really be augmented. It might continue to be | 
expreſſed by the ſame quantity of money, but it would command a 
greater quantity of labour. The quantity of productive labour 
which it could maintain and employ would be increaſed, and con- 
ſequently the demand for that labour. Its wages would naturally 
riſe with the demand, and yet might appear to ſink. They might 
be paid with a ſmaller quantity of money, but that ſmaller quantity 
might purchaſe a greater quantity of goods than a greater had 
done before. The profirs of ſtock would be diminiſhed both really 
and in appearance. The whole capital of the country being aug- 
mented, the competition between the different capitals of which 
it was compoſed, would naturally be augmented along with it. 
Vor. I. f „ The 
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BOOK The owners'of thoſe particular capitals would be obliged to content 
7 | w—— themſclves with. a ſmaller proportion of the produce of that labour 
N ; | which their reſpective capitals employed. The intereſt of money, 
. keeping pace always with the profits of ſtock, might, in this man- 
ner, be greatly diminiſhed, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any particular lum could keen, was 
greatly e en, oath 


In ſome countries the intereſt of money has been prohibited by 
law. But as ſomething can every where be made by the uſe of 
money, ſomething ought every where to be paid for the uſe of it. 
This regulation, inſtead of preventing, has been found from expe« 
rience to increaſe the evil of uſury; the debtor being obliged to 
pay, not only for the uſe of the money, but for the riſk which his 
creditor runs by accepting a compenſation for that uſe. He is ob- 
liged, if one may ey ſo, to | inſure his creditor from the penalties 


4 


of uſurx. 8 


In countries where intereſt is permitted, the law, in order to- 
prevent the extortion of uſury, generally fixes the higheſt rate which 
can be taken without incurring a penalty. This rate ought al- 

| ways to be ſomewhat above the loweſt market price, or the price 

i which is commonly paid for the uſe of money by thoſe who can 
give the moſt undoubted ſecurity. If this legal rate ſhould be fixed 
below the loweſt market rate, the effects of this fixation muſt be 
nearly the ſame as thoſe of a total prohibition. of intereſt: The 
ereditor will not lend his money for leſs than the uſe of it is worth, 
and the debtor -muſt pay him for the riſk. which he runs by ac- 
cepting the- full value of that uſe. If it is fixed preciſely. at the 
loweſt market price, it ruins with honeſt people, who reſpec the 
laws of their country, the credit of all thoſe who cannot give the 
very beſt ſecurity, and obliges them to have recourſe to exorbitant 
: 8 Rs uſurers. 
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uſurers. In a country, ſuch as Great Britain, where money is lent C 175 "oo 
to government at three per cent. and to private people upon good LAS 


ſecurity at four and four and a half; the preſent ER rate, five per 
cent. is, perhaps, as proper as __ | 


Tas legal rate, it is to be abend, though it ought to be ſome- 
what above, ought not to be much above the loweſt market rate. 
If the legal rate of intereſt in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed ſo high as eight or ten per cent. the greater part of the money 
Which was to be lent, would be lent to prodigals and projectors, 
who alone would be willing to give this high intereſt. Sober 
people, who vill give for the uſe of money no more than a part of 
what they are likely to make by the uſe of it, would not venture into 
the competition. A great part of the capital of the country would 
thus be kept out of the hands which were moſt likely to make a profit- 
able and advantageous uſe of it, and thrown into thoſe which were 
moſt likely to. waſte: and deſtroy it. Where the legal rate of intereſt, 
on the contrary, is fixed but a very little above the, loweſt market 
rate, ſober people are univerſally preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals | 
and projectors. The perſon who lends money gets nearly as much 4 
intereſt from the former as he dares to take from the latter, and his 
money is much ſafer in the hands of the one ſett of people, than in 
thoſe of the other. A great part of the capital of the country is 
thus thrown into the hands in which it is moſt likely to be employed 
with advantage. : 


No law can reduce the common rate of intereſt below the loweſt 
ordinary market rate at the time when that law is made. Notwith- 
ſtanding the edict of 1766, by which the French king attempted to 
reduce the rate of intereſt from five to four per cent. money continued 


to be lent in France at five per cent.; the law being evaded in ſeveral 
Uterent ways. 
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THe ordinary market price of land, it is to be obſerved, depends 


A every where upon the ordinary market rate of intereſt... The perſon 


| who has a capital from which he wiſhes to derive a revenue, without 


taking the trouble to employ it himſelf, deliberates whether he ſhould 
buy land with it, or lend it out at intereſt. The ſuperior ſecurity of 
land, together with ſome other advantages which almoſt every where 
attend upon this ſpecies of property, will generally diſpoſe him to 
content himſelf with a ſmaller revenue from land, than what he might 
have by lending out his money at intereſt. Theſe advantages are 
ſufficient to compenſate a certain difference of revenue; ; but they wilt 
compenſate a certain difference only; and if the rent of land ſhould 
fall ſhort of the intereſt of money by a greater difference, nobody 
would buy land, which would ſoon reduce its ordinary price. Ott - 
the contrary, if the advantages ſhould much more than compenſate 
the difference, every body would buy land, which again would ſoon 


raiſe its ordinary price. When intereſt was at ten per cent. land | 


was commonly ſold for ten and twelve years purchaſe. ' As intereſt 
ſunk to fix, five, and four percent. the price of land roſe to twenty, 
five and twenty, and thirty years purchaſe. The market rate of in- 
tereſt is higher in France than in England; and the common price of 


land is lower. In England it commonly ſells at thirty; 40 Franco 
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equal capitals are capable of putting into motion, varies extremely 
according to the diverſity of their employment; as does likewiſe the 


value which that employment adds to the annual produce of che land 
2 labour of the country. © 


A CAPITAL may be employed in Sing different ways: either, firſt, 
in procuring the rude produce annually required for the uſe and con- 
ſumption of the ſociety. or, ſecondly, in manufacturing and prepar- 
ing that rude produce for immediate uſe and conſumption; or, thirdly, 
in tranſporting either the rude or manufactured produce from the 
places where they abound to thoſe where they are wanted; or, laſtly, 

in dividing particular portions of either into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit 
| the occaſional demands of thoſe who want them. In the firſt way 
are employed the capitals.of all thoſe who-undertake the improvement 
or cultivation of lands, mines, or fiſheries; in the fecond, thoſe 
of all maſter manufacturers; in the third, thoſe of all wholeſale 
merchants; and in the fourth, thoſe of all retailers. It is difficult to 
conceive that a capital ſhould be employed i in any way which way 
not be claſſed under ſome one or other of thoſe four. 


Eacn of thoſe four Ne of employing a capital i is eflentiuly 
neceſſary either to the exiſtence or extenſion of the other three, or to 
the e conveniency of che er 
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UNLEss a capital was employed 1n furniſhing rude produce to a 
certain degree of abundance, neither onion nor trade of any 
kind could exift. | 


© 3 


UNLESS a capital was Wp in magufsduring that part of the 
rude produce which requires a good deal. of ; Preparation before it can 
be fit for uſe and conſumption, it either would never be produced, 
becauſe there could be no demand for ity or . it Twas) produced 
ſpontaneouſly, it would be of no value in nag wy add 

oldugan n cg) 85 | 
£6; 24051 170 1 7 hs. 1g > 4206 ib 9443 & 
 UNLEss a capital was employed.ip ada pw 
or manufactured produce, from the places where it. abounds, to thoſe 
where it is wanted, no more of either could be produced than was. 


neceſſary for the conſumption of the neighbourhood. The capital of 
the merchant exchanges the ſurplus product of one place for that < of 


another, and thus encourages POPE. ant Mw ke wha ale 


anents of both. 
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UNLESS a capital Was Wierer dada; and die win certain 
portions either of the rude or manufactured produte, into fuch 
ſmall parcels as ſuit the occafional demands:of' thoſe who want 
them, every man would be obliged to. purchaſe a greater quantity 
of the goods he wanted, than his immediate occaſions required. 
If there was no ſuch trade as à butcher, for example, every. man 
would be obliged to purchaſe a whole ox or a whole ſheep. at a 
time. This would generally be inconvenient to the rich, and much 
more ſo to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to purchaſe a 


month's or ſix months proviſions at a time, a great part of the ſtock 


which he employs as a capital, in the inſtruments of his trade, or in 
the furniture of his ſhop, and which yields him a revenue, he would 
be forced to place in that part of his ſtock which is reſerved for 


immediate 
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Natliinig can de more convenlent for ſuch a'perſ6n than to be able eee 


to purchaſe his fublifience froti day to day, or even from hour to 
hour as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoſt 


his whole ſtock. as a capital. He is thus enabled to furniſh work 


to a greater value, and the profit, which he makes by it in this way, 
muectr more than compenſates the additional price which the profit 


of the retailer impoſes upon the goods. The prejudices of ſome 


politicat writers againſt ſhopkeepers and tradefmen, are altogether 


without foundation. So- far is it from being neceſſary, either to 


tax them, or to reſtrict their numbers,” that they can never be 


multiplied ſb as to hurt the publick; though they may fo as to: 


Hitt one another. The quantity of grocery goods, for example, 
which cat bé ſold in a particular town, is limited by the demand 
of that town and its neighbourhood, The capital, therefore, whigh- 
cn be employed in he grocery trade cannot exceed what is ſuf · 
fleient to purchaſe that quantity. I this capital is divided 
between two different grocers, their competition will tend to make 
both of them ſell cheaper, than if it were in the hands of one only; 
and if it were divided among, tweity; their competition would be 
juſt! fo much the greater, and the chance of their combining to- 
gelber) in order to raiſe che price; juſt ſo. much the leſs; Their- 
eotnpetition might perhaps ruin ſome of themſelves; but to take 
oate of this is the buſineſs! of the parties concerned,” and it may 
ſafely be truſted to their diſcretion. It can never hurt either che 
eonſumer, or the producer; on the contrary, it muſt tend to make 
the retailers both ſell cheaper and buy dearer, than if the whole 
trade was. monopolized by one or two perſons. Some of them, 
perhaps, may ſometimes decoy a weak cuſtomer to buy what he 
has no occafion. for. This evil, however, is af too little impor- 
tanee to deſerve the publick attention, nor would it neceſſarily be- 
prevented by reſtricting their numbers. It is not the multitude- 
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B 13 O K of 1 to give the moſt ſuſpicious example, that occaſions a 
2 — ' goers diſpoſition to drunkenneſs among the common people; but 


ment to a multitude of ale-houſes. 
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that diſpoſition ariſing from other cauſes ee gives employ- 


© —— n 
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Tur perſons whoſe e are employed in any of thoſe fout 
ways are themſelves productive labourers.” Their labour, when pro- 
perly directed, fixes and realizes itſelf in the ſubject or vendible com- 
modity upon which it is beſtowed, and generally adds to its price the 
value at leaſt of their own maintenance and conſumption. The pro- 
fits of the farmer, of the manufaQurer, of the merchant, and retailer, 
are all drawn from the price of the goods which the two firſt produce, 
and the two laſt buy and ſell. Equal capitals, however, employed in 
each of thoſe four different ways, will immediately put into motion 
very different quantities of productive labour, and augment 
too in very different proportions, the value of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the ſociety to which they be⸗ 
long. EO 


Taz capital of the retailer replaces, together with its profits, that 
of the merchant of whom he purchaſes goods, and thereby enables him 
to continue his buſineſs. The retailer himſelf is the only productive 
labourer whom it immediately employs. In his profits, confiſts the 
whole value which its employment adds to _ annua] + rats bf the 
land and Wee the gs | 


Tue capital of the Adele - Tag replaces, together with 
their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufacturers of whom 
he purchaſes the rude and manufactured produce which he deals 
in, and thereby enables them to continue their reſpective trades. 


It is by this ſervice chiefly that he contributes indirectly to ſupport 
the productive labour of the ſociety, and to increaſe the value of 
| IL its 
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its annual produce. His capital employs too the ſailors and .car- ca, A. 


augmeats the price of thoſe goods by the value, not only of his 


profits, but of their wages. This is all the productive labour 


which it immediately puts into motion, and all the value which it 
immediately adds to the annual produce. Its operation in both 
theſe, reſpeQs is a good deal ſuperior 10 that of ile capital of the 
retailer. none. f ' p 

PART of the capital of the maſter manufacturer i is employed as a 
fixed capital ; in the inſtruments of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its profits, that of ſome other artificer of whom he Purchaſes 
| them. Part of his circulating capital ,is employed in purchaſing 


materials, and replaces, with their profits, the capitals of the farmers 
and miners of whom he purchaſes them. But, a great part of it is 


always, either annually, or in a much ſhorter Period, 4iftributed 
among the different workmen whom he, employs. It augments 
the value of thoſe materials by their Wages, and- by their maſters 
| profits upon the whole ſtock of wages, materials, and inſtrumeuts 


| 7 of trade employed i in the buſineſs. It puts immediately i into motions 


1 | therefore, a much greater quantity of productive labour, and adds 
A much. greater value to the annual. produce of the land and labour 


of the ſociety, than an equal capital in the hands of any wholeſale 
merchant. 


A oe - Ad 


No equal capital 785 into motion a greater quantity of productive 
labour than that of the farmer. Not only his labouring ſervants, 

but his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. "In agriculture 
too vature labours along with man; and though her labour coſts no 
expence, its produce has its value, as well as. that of the moſt expen- 
Intended, not ſo much to increaſe, though they do that too, as to 
Vol. I. „ 4% 5 direct 


ſive workmen. The moſt important operations of agriculture, ſeem - 


riers who tranſport his goods from one place to another, and it Wes 
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44% THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
BO * K direct the fertility of nature towards the production of che plants 
| 2 moſt profitable to man. A field overgrown with briars and brambles 
may frequently produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the 

beſt cultivated vineyard or corn field. Planting and tillage fre- 

quently regulate more than they animate" the active fertility of 

nature; and after all their labour, a great part of the work always 

remains to be done by her. The labourers and labouring cattle, 
therefore, employed in agriculture, not only occaſion, like the 
workmen in manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal to 

their own conſumption, or to the capital which employs them, 

together with its owners profits; ; but of a much greater value. Over 

and above the capital of the farmer and all its profits, they regu- 

larly occaſion the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. This 

rent may be conſidered as the produce of thole Powers or nature, 


nA 5 wg 


1 


or ſmaller e to the ſuppoſed extent of thoſe powers, or 
in other words, according to the. ſuppoſed natural or improved 
fertility of the land. It is the work of nature which remains after 
deducting or compenſating every thing -which can be regarded as 
the work of man. It is feldom leſs than a fourth, and frequently 
more than a third of the whole produce. No equal quantity of 


productive labour employed in manufaQures can ever occaſion ſo 
great a reproduction. In them nature does nothing ; man does 
all; and the reproduction muſt always be in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the agents that occaſion it, The capital employed in 
agriculture, therefore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal capital employed in manu- 
factures, but in proportion too to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater value to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country, to the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a 


capi ital 
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THE capitals employed in the apriculture and in the retail trade 


of any ſociety, muſt always reſide within that ſociety, Their em- 


ployment is confined almoſt to a preciſe ſpot, to the farm, and to 
the ſhop of the retailer. They muſt generally too, though there 


are ſome exceptions to this, belong to reſident members of the 


Tur capital of a wholeſale merchant, on the contrary, ſeems 
to have no fixed or neceſſary reſidence any-where, but may wander 


about from place to place, according as it. can either buy cheap or 
{ell dear. 


Tus capital of the manufaQurer muſt no doubt reſide where 
the manufacture i is carried on; but where this ſhall be is. not always 
neceſſarily determined. It may frequently be at a great diftance 
both from the place where the materials grow, and from that where 
the compleat manufacture is conſumed. Lyons is very diſtant both 
from the places which afford the materials of its manufactures, and 
from thoſe which conſume them. The people of faſhion in Sicily 
are cloathed in filks made in other countries, from the materials 
which their own produces. Part of the wool of Spain is manufac- 
tured in Great Britain, and ſome part of that cloth 1s derne ſent 
back to Spain. 


WHETHER the merchant whoſe capital exports the ſurplus pro- 
duce of any ſociety be a native or a foreigner, is of very little im- 
portance. If he is a foreigner, che number of their productive 
-Jabourers is neceſſarily leſs than if he had been a native by one 
man only; and the value of their annual produce, by the pro- 
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B O 6 * 00 ef Wt © one man, The lors 0 or carriers whom he employs way 
. 

— — ill belong indifferently either to his country, or to their country, or to 
ſome third country, in the ſame manner as if he had been a na- 
tive. The capital of a foreigner gives a value to their furplus pro- 
duce equally wih that of a native, by exchanging it for fomething 
for which there is a demand at home. It as effectually replaces the 
capital of the perſon who produces that ſurplus, and as effeQually 
enables him to continue his buſineſs ; the ſervice by which the capi- 
tal of a wholeſale merchant chiefly contributes to ſupport the pro- 


ductive labour, and to augment the value of the annual produce of 
che a to which he belongs. 


* * 
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Ir is 501 more conſequence that the capital of the tines 
ſhould reſide within the country. It neceſſarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a greater value to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. It may, 
however, be very uſeful to the country, though it ſhould not reſide 
within it. The capitals of the Britiſh manufacturers who work up 
che flax and hemp annually imported from the coaſts of the Bal- 
3 | tick, are ſurely very uſeful to the countries which produce them. 

| Thoſe materials Are a part of the ſurplus produce of thoſe countries 
which, unleſs it was annually exchanged for ſomething which is in 
demand there, would be of no value, and would ſoon ceaſe to be 
| 1 produced. The merchants who export it, replace the capitals of 
| | the people who produce it, and thereby encourage them to continue 
l | the production; and the Britiſh manufacturers replace the capitals 
| . of thoſe merchants. 
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A PARTICULAR country, in the ſame manner as a particular 
perſon, may frequently not have capital ſufficient_both to improve 
and cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and prepare their whole 
rude produce for immediate uſe and conſumption, and to tranſport 
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the furplus part either of the rude or manufactured produce to n 


thoſe diſtant markets where it can de enchanged for ſomething for 
which there is a demand at home. Flle inhabitants ef many dif 


ferent parts of Great Britain Rave not capital ſuſßelent to improve 


and cultivate all their lands. The wool of the ſouthern counties Of 
Scotland is, a great part of it; after a long! land carriage through very 
bad roads, manufactured in Yorkſhire, fer want of a capital to ma- 
nuſacture it at home. There are many liste manufacturing towns 
in Great Britain, of which the inhabitants have not capital ſuffici- 
ent to tranſport! the produee of their own induſtry to thoſe diſtant 
markets where there is demand and conſumption for it. If there 
are any merchants among them, they are properly only the 
agents of FW menos -who nm ſome of the n 
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wann the capital yy ahi W "= not ſuffcient "Ry al thoſe 
thros purpoſes, in proportion as a greater ſhare of it is employed in 
agriculture, the greater will be the quanuity of productive labour which 
it puts into motion within the country; as will likewiſe be the value 
which its employment adds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the ſociety. After agriculture, the capital employed in 
manufactures puts into motion the greateſt quantity of productive 


labour, and adds the greateſt value to the annual produce. "That: 


which is ur in the le * er e has An leaſt effect of- 
r. of the PP * N FR 
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Tux country, indeed, which has not ep ſufficient for all 


thoſe three purpoſes, has not arrived at that degree of opulence: 


for which it ſeems naturally deſtined. To attempt, however, pre- 
maturely and with an inſufficient capital, to do all the three, is 
certainly not the ſhorteſt way for a ſociety, no more than it would 


be for an individual, to acquire a ſufficient one. The capital of 
: all 


rr 


540 * all the individuals of a nation, has its/limits in the ſame manger 26 
w—— that of a; fingle individual; .and.is capable of | executing only certain 
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purpoſes. The capital of all the individuals; of a nation is increaſed. 
ia the ſame manner as that of a ſingle individual, by their continu- 
- ally aceumulating and adding to it whatever they ſave. out of their 
revenue. It is likely, to increaſe the faſteſt, therefore, when it is 
employed in the way that affords'the greateſt revenue to all the in- 
habitants of che. country, as they will thus be enabled to make the 
greateſt ſavings. But the revenue of all the inhabitants of the country 
is neceſſarily inen to the value of the ne e . their 
land "ee labour. 1080 Aga vets bers III: 2 24 91971 dv 
2 Vi 340 17 IS Y:9 401 Notz Zain 23111 Var 211 
* Fwy Fe a principal cauſe of the _ ws of our 
American colonies towards wealth and greatneſs, that almoſt their 
whole capitals have hitherto been employed in agriculture. They 
have no manufactures, thoſe houſhold and coarſer manufactures 
excepted which neceſſarily accompany the progreſs. of agriculture, 
and which are the work of the women and children in every pri- 
Vate family. The greater part both of the exportation and coaſting 
trade of America, is carried on by the capitals of merchants who 
reſide in Great Britain. Even the ſtores and warehouſes from 
which goods are retailed in ſome provincea, partieularly in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, belong many of them to merchants who reſide 
in the mother country, and afford one of the few inſtances of the 
retail trade of a ſociety being carried on by the capitals of thoſe 
who are not reſident members of it. Were the Americans, either 
by combination or by any other ſort of violence, to ſtop the im- 
portation. of European manufaQures, and, by thus giving a mo- 
nopoly to ſuch of their own countrymen as could manufacture the 
like goods, divert any conſiderable part of their capital into this 
employment, they would retard, inſtead of. accelerating the farther 
a increaſe 10 the value of their annual Produce, | and would obſtruct 
| 5 N inſtead 
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inflead of promoting the progteſs of their country towards real © H A P. 
wealth and greatneſs, This would be ſtill more the cafe, were they — 


to attempt, in the ſame manner, to monopolize to eee 
4 whole exportation. trade. vol 101 40 40 2b 


Tus courſe of Vaan: proſperity,” indeed, ſeems ſcarce ever to | 


have b been of ſo long continuance as to enab e an * great country 
to acquire capital ſufficient for all thoſe three purpoſes ; ; " unleſs, 
perhaps, we give credit- to the wonderful accounts of the wealth: 


and cultivation of China, of thoſe of antient Egypt, and of the 


antient ſlate of Indoſtan. Even thoſe three countries, the wealthieſt, 
according to all accounts, that ever were'i m the world, are chiefly 
renowned for their ſuperiority in agriculture and manufaQures. 
| They do not appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. The 
antient Egyptians had a ſuperſtitious antipathy to the ſea; 5 a fuper- 
ſtition nearly of the ſame kind prevails among the Indians; and the 
Chineſe have never excelled in foreign commerce. The Far! part 
of the ſurplus produce of all thoſe three countries ſeetts to have: 


been always exported by Foreigners, who gave in exchange for it 
ſomething, elſe for which they fou 


nd a demand there, frequently 
| gold and fte. as 109 Hilger oo 


Ir is thus that the ſame capital will in any country put into motion 


| 2 greater or ſmaller quantity of productive labour, and add a greater 
or fmaller value to the annual produce of its land and labour, accord- 


ing to the different Proportions in which it is employed in agricul- 


ture, manufactures, and wholeſale trade. The difference too is very 
great, according to the different forts. of wholeſale P in 1 


any part of it is employed, ene n mob 
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99 AII wholeſale tuadle, eg cater to-ſel again by — Fi 
fale, may be reduced to. three different ſorts. . # The home trade, the 


In trade of conſumption, and. the, carrying trade. The home 
trade 
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* & Side 1. eployed in purchafiöt in one part of che fame country. 
— And Telling ia anotherſnthe produce of the induſtry vf that country. 
It eo prehende both the inland and the coaſting trale. The foreign 
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. 


trade of conſumption is employed i in purchafing foreign goods for 
home conſumption. The carrying trade is employed 1 in tranſaQing 


"duce Sf one to another. a 


9054, 


the commerce of foreign e countries, or in carrying the ſurplus pro- 
c Muna, BUDL JIRA 
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ail H- Hrn ich 10 employed in purchaſing in one part of 
the country, in order to fell! in another the produce of the induſtry 


of that, country, generally replaces; by every | ſuch operation two 
.diſtin& capitals that had: both been employed i in the agriculture or- 


manufactures of that country, and thereby enables them to con- 
tinue that employment. When it ſends out, from the reſidence of 


tbe merchant Arcertain, v: value of commodities, it generally brings back 
. in return atleaſt an equal value of other commodities.” When both 
are che Produce. of domeſlick. induſtry, it neceſſarily replaces by every 
ſuch operation two diſtin, capitals, which had both been employed 
in ſupporting productive labour, And thereby enables thein*t6 con- 
tinue that ſupport. The capital RE ſends' Sit lake 
London, and brings back Engliſh torn and manufactures to 
Edinburgh, neceſſarily replaces, by every ſuch gperation, two Britiſh 


capitals which had both been employed 1 in the Wrieufture or manu- 


bauten f Great Britain. 10 S uhbeng td (RLILGTATH * * 2er | 7 3 10 


Jig 81 2 24 31 Ain ni 8504 1 192 3115 . 
Tus 1 e in e e e goods 1 — * 
conſumption, when this ,purchaſe is made with the produce of 
domeſtick induſtry, replaces tao, by every ſuch. ; Yperation, two 
diſtinct capitals; but one of them only is employed i in ſuppotting 
öméſtick intuſttys” Phe capital which ſendis - Bririſh gondls to 
portugal, and brings back Poftugueſe goods to Great! Britain, re- 


ꝙlutes b) an e only nnen The other 
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che capital employed in it will give but one-half the encouragement 
to the induſtry or productive labour of the country. 


Bor the returns of che foreign trade of conſumption are very 
ſeldom ſo quick as thoſe of the home-trade. The returns of the 
home- trade generally come in before the end of the year, and ſome- 
times three or four times in the year. The returns of the foreign 


trade of conſumption ſeldom come in before the end of the year, 


and ſometimes not till after two or three years. A capital, therefore, 


employed in the home-trade will ſometimes make twelve operations, 


or be ſent out and returned twelve times, before a capital employed 
in the foreign trade of conſumption has made one. If the capitals 
re equal, therefore, the one will give four and twenty times more 


| encouragement. and avi to the eee of the country than * 


Tax FP RA, goods. for e may ſometimes be 
purchaſed, not with the produce of domeſtick induſtry, but with 
ſome other foreign goods. Theſe laſt, however, muſt have been 
| purchaſed either immediately with the produce of domeſtick in- 


duſtry, or with ſomething elſe that had been purchaſed with it; for 


the caſe of war and conqueſt excepted, foreign goods can never 
be acquired, but in exchange for ſomething that had been produced 
at home, either immediately, or after two or more different ex- 
changes. The effects, therefore, of a capital employed in ſuch 


a round · about foreign trade of conſumption, are, in every reſpect, 


the ſame as thoſe of one employed i in the moſt direct trade of the 


ſame kind, except that the final returns are likely to be till more 
diſtant, as they muſt depend upon the returns of two or three 
diſtinct foreign trades. If the flax and hemp of Riga are pur- 
chaſed with the tobacco of Virginia, which had been purchaſed 

Vol. I. 3 M | with 
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isa a Portugueſe one. Though the returns, therefore, of the foreign © = P, 
trade of conſumption ſhould be as quick as thoſe of the home: trade, — 


— 
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B 9 K with Britiſh manufactures, the merchant muſt wait for che returns 
—— of two diftin& foreign trades before he can employ the ſame ca- 
2 pital in re-purchaſing a like quantity of Britiſh manufactures. If 
| the tobacco of Virginia had been purchaſed, not with Britiſh manu- 
_ faQtures, but with the ſugar: and rum of Jamaica, which. had been 
- Purchaſed with thoſe manufactures, he muſt wait for the returns of 
three, If thoſe two or three diſtin: foreign trades. ſhould happen 
to be carried on by two or three diſtinct merchants, of whom the 
© ſecond buys the goods imported by the firſt, and the thind buys 
thoſe imported, by the ſecond, in order to export them again, each 
merchant indeed will in this caſe receive the returns of his own 
capital more quickly; but the final returns of the whole papital 
employed in the trade will be juſt as flow as ever. Whether the 
| whole. capital employed in ſuch a round- about trade belong to ong 
merchant or to, three, can make no. difference with regard to the 
country, though it may with regardto the particular merchants. Three 
times a greater capital muſt in both caſes be employed, in order to 
exchange a certain value of Britifh manufactures for a certain _ 
quantity of flax and hemp, than would have been neceſſary, had the 
manufactures and the flax and hemp been directly exchanged 
for one another. The whole capital employed, therefore, in ſuch 
a round - about foreign trade of conſumption will generally give 
leſs encouragement and ſupport to the productive labour of the ooun- 
try, than an equal capital * in a wore direct trade of the 
ſame kind. | 


WHATEVER be the foreign 3 with which the burden 
goods for home -conſumption are purchaſed, it can occaſion no 
eſſential difference either in the nature of the trade, or in the en- 
couragement and ſupport which it can give to the productive labour 
of the country from which it is carried on, If they are pur- 
chaſed with the gold of . for ne, or with the filver 

- - of 
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of Peru, this gold and filver, like the tobacco of Virginia, muſt C * P, 

have been purchaſed with ſomething that either was the produce 

of the induſtry of the country, or that had been purchaſed 

with ſomething the that was ſo. So far, therefore, as the 

productive labour of the country is concerned, the foreign 2 

trade of conſumption which is carried on by means of gold and | 1 

filver, has all the advantages and all the inconveniencies of 

any other equally round-about foreign trade of conſumption, 

and will replace juſt as faſt or juſt as flow the capital which is 

immediately employed in ſupporting that produQive labour. It 

ſeems even to have one advantage over any other equally round- 

about foreign trade. The tranſportation of . thoſe metals from 
one place to another, on account of their ſmall bulk and great 

value, is leſs expenſive than that of almoſt any other foreign goods 

of equal value. Their freight is much leſs, and their inſurance 

not greater; and no goods, beſides, are leſs liable to ſuffer by the car- 

riage. An equal quantity of foreign goods, therefore, may frequently 

be purchaſed with a ſmaller quantity of the produee of domeſtick in- 

duſtry, by the intervention of gold and ſilver, than by that of any 

other foreign goods. The demand of the country may frequently, 

in this manner, be ſupplied more compleatly and at a'ſmaller expence 

than in any other. Whether, by the continual exportation of thoſe 

metals, à trade of this kind is likely to impoveriſh the country from 

which it is carried on, in any other way, I ſhall have occaſion to ex- 

amine at great length hereafter. 


Tur part of the capital of any country which is employed in 
the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from ſupporting the 

productive labour of that particular country, to ſupport that of 
ſame foreign countries. Though it may replace by every operation 
two diſtin capitals, yet neither of them belongs to that particular 
country. The capital of the Dutch merchant, which carries the 
corn of Poland to Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines 
3 M 2 of 
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B oor K  & N to 0 replaces by every ſuch operation two capitals, 
——— neither of which had been employed in ſupporting the productive 


labour of Holland; but one of them in ſupporting that of Poland, 


and the other that of Portugal. The proſits only return regularly 
to Holland, and conſtitute the whole addition which this trade 


neceſſarily makes to the annual produce of the. land and labour of 


that country. When, indeed, the carrying trade o any particular 


country is carried on with the ſhips and ſailors of that country, that 


part of the capital employed in it which pays the freight, is di- 
ſtributed among, and puts into motion a certain number of pro- 
ductive labourers of that country. Almoſt all nations that have 
had any conſiderable ſhare of the carrying trade have, in fact, 
carried it on in this manner. The trade itſelf has probably de- 


rived its name from it, the people of ſuch countries being the 8 


carriers to other countries. It does not, however, ſeem eſſential 
to the natute of the trade that it ſhould be ſo. A Dutch merchant 
may, for example, employ his capital in tranſacting the commerce 
of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the ſurplus produce 
of the one to the other, not in Dutch, but in Britiſh bottoms. 
It may be preſumed, that he actually does ſo upon ſome particular 


EY occaſions. It is upon this account, however, that the carrying 


trade has been ſuppoſed peculiarly advantageous to ſuch a country 
38 Great Britain, of which the defence and ſecurity depend upon 


the number of its ſailors and ſhipping. - But the ſame capital may 


employ as many ſailors and ſhipping, either in the foreign trade 
of conſumption, or even in the home-trade, when carried on by 
coaſting veſſels, as it could in the carrying trade. The number 
of ſailors and ſhipping which any particular capital can employ, 
does not depend upon the nature of the trade, but partly upon 
the bulk of the goods in proportion to their value, and partly 
upon the diſtance of the ports between which they are to be car- 
ried; chiefly upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances. The 
coal-trade from Newcaſtle to London, for example, emptoys more 


| ſhipping 
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ſhipping than all the carrying trade of England, though the ports are 0 . 
at no great diſtance. To force, therefore, by extraordinary encou- TP 
ragements, a larger ſhare of the capital of any country into the car- | 
rying trade, than what would naturally go to it, W not ere 
ere ag the Dipping of that wuntrn, 1 


PI I93-16< 


n deri wü ala; in he homertrads of « any country 
will generally give encouragement and, ſupport to a greater quantity 
of productive labour in that country, and increaſe the value of its 

annual produce more than an equal capital employed in the foreign 
trade of eonſumption: and the capital employed in this latter trade 
has in both theſe reſpects a ſtill greater advantage over an equal 
capital employed in the carrying trade. The riches, and ſo far as 
power depends upon riches, the power of every country, muſt al- 
ways be in proportion to the value of its annual produce, the fund 
from which all taxes muſt ultimately be paid. But the great object 
of the political ceconomy.- of every country, is to encreaſe the 
riches and power of that country. It ought, therefore, to give no 
preference nor ſuperior encouragement to the foreign trade of 

conſumption above the home - trade, nor to the carrying trade 

above either of the other two. It ought neither to force nor to 
allure into either of thoſe two channels, a greater ſhare of the ca- 
pital of the country than * would naturally . into them of its. 
own accord. | | | 


4 7 d 
17 p 3 


Eac of thoſe different branches of trade, however, is not 
only advantageous, but neceſſary and unavoidable; when the 
courſe of things, without any conſtraint or violence, amian in- 


troduces it. 


Warn the produce of any particular branch of induſtry exceeds 
what the demand of the country requires, the ſurplus muſt be 
R | 1 25 i fend 
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B 08 OK ſeut abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for which were is a de- 

— mand at home. Without ſuch exportation, à part of the productive 
labour of the unxty muſt ceaſe and che value of its annual produce 
dim ĩniſh. ITpbe laud and labbariof Great Britain produce generally 
more corn, woollens, au hard ware, than the demand of the home - 
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market requires, The ſurplus part of them, therefore, muſt be ſent 
$t6ad, und exchanged for ſometting for which there is a demand 
at home. It 16 only by mentis of ſuch exportation, that this ſur- 
plus can'achuire a value ſuffictemt to oompenſate the labour and 
expence of producing it. The neighbourhood of the fea coaſt, 
and the banks of all navigable rivers, are advantageous ſitua- 
tions for induſtry, only becauſe they facilitate the exportation and 
exchange of 1uch 'furplus ere dor 8 elſe which is more 
in demand there, 


nE the > Woche 11 which are thus purchaſed with the ſur= 


ples produce of domeſtick induſtry exceed the demand of the home- 


market, the ſurplus part df them muſt be ſent abroad again, 
and exchanged for ſomething more in demand at home. About 
minety-fix thouſand hogſheatds of tobacco are annually purchaſed 
in Virginia and Maryland, wich a part of the ſurplus produce 
of Britiſh induſtry. But the demand of Great Britain does not 
require, perhaps, more than fourteen thouſand. If the remaining 
eighty- two thouſand, therefore, could not be ſent abroad and ex- 
changed for ſomething more in demand at home, the importation 
of them muſt ceaſe immediately, and with it the productive labour 


of all 'thofe inhabitants of Great Britain, who are at preſent em- 


ployed in preparing the goods with which theſe eighty-two thou- 
ſand hogſheads are annually purchaſed. Thoſe goods, which are 
part of the produce of the land and labour of Great Britain, having 
no market at home, and being deprived of that Which they had 
abroad, muſt ceaſe to be produced, The moſt round - about foreign 

| trade 


8 | l 
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value of its annual produce, as the moſt direct. 


effect and ſymptom for the cauſe. Holland, in proportion to the 


' richeſt country in Europe, has, accordingly, the greateſt ſhare of ' 
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trade of conſumption, therefore, may, vpon ſome. occaſions, *% as CH AP. 
neceſſary far ſupporting the productiye labour of the country, and the — 


Wren the capital ſtock of any country 18 increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that it cannot be all employed in ſupplying the conſump- 
tion, and ſupporting the productive labour of that particular coun- 
try, the ſurplus part of 1 it naturally diſgorges itſelf into the carrying 
trade, and is employed in berforming the fame offices to other 
countries. The carrying trade is the natural effect and ſymptom 
of great national wealth: but it does not ſeem to be the natural 
cauſe of it. Thoſe ſtateſmen who have been diſpoſed to favour 
it with particular encouragements, ſeem to have miſtaken the 


extent of the land and the number of its inhabitants, by far the 


the carrying trade of Europe. England, perhaps the ſecond richeſt 
country of Europe, is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have a conſiderable 
ſhare of it; though what commonly paſſes for the carrying trade 
of England, will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 
than a rounq- about foreign trade of conſumption. Such are, in 
a great meaſure, the trades which carry the goods of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, and of America, to different European markets. 
Thoſe goods are generally purchaſed either immediately with the 
produce of Britiſh induſtry, or with ſomething elſe which had 
been purchaſed with that produce, and the final returns of thoſe 
trades are generally uſed or conſumed in Great Britain. The trade 
which is carried on in Britiſh bottoms between the different ports of 
the Mediterranean, and ſome trade of the ſame kind carried on by 
Britiſh merchants between the different ports of India, make, per- 
haps, the principal branches of what 1 is properly te carrying trade 
of Great Britain. 
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Tux extent of che home- trade and of the capital” which can be 
employed in it, is neceſſarily limited by he value of the ſurplus 
produce of all thoſe diſtant places within the country which have 
occaſion to exchange their reſpective Productions with one another. 
That of the foreign trade of conſumption, by the value of the ſur- 
plus produce © of the whole country and of what can be purchaſed 
with it. That of the carrying trade, by 1 the value of the ſurplus 
produce, of all the different countries in phe; world. Its poſſible 


een 


extent, | therefore, is in a manner infinite i in compariſon of that 
of the other wo, web is, pahle: of ab . the re teſt ca- 
pitals. 81 59 F117» | 30 I? £ 17 of M1191 1 | 4 
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Tas confideration of is: own private profit, | is the ſole x motive 


which determines the owner of any capital to employ it either in 
agriculture, in manufactures, or in ſome particular branch of the 
wholeſale or retail trade. The different quantities of productive 
labour which it may put 1 into motion, and the different values which 
it may add to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
: ſociety, according as it is employed in one or other of thoſe dif- 
ferent ways, never enter into his. thoughts. In countries, there- 
fore, where agriculture i is the moſt profitable of all employments, 
and farming and improving the moſt direct roads to à ſplendid 
fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally be employed in 
the manner moſt advantageous to the whole ſociety. The profits 
of agriculture, however, ſeem to have no ſuperiority over thoſe of 
other employments in any part of Europe. | ProjeQors, indeed, 
in every corner of it, have within theſe few years amuſed the pub- 
lick with. moſt magnificent accounts of the profits to be made by 
the cultivation and improvement of land. Without entering into 
any particular diſcuſſion of their calculations, a very ſimple ob- 
ſervation may ſatisfy us that the reſult of them muſt be falſe. We 
{ee every day the moſt ſplendid fortunes that have been acquired 


in 


a 
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inſtance of fuch a fortune acquired by agriculture in the ſame 
time, and from ſuch a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in 
Europe during the eourſe of the preſent century. In all the great 
countries of Europe, however, much good land ſtill remains un- 
cultivated, and the greater part of what is cultivated is far from 


being improved to the degree of which 1t 1s capable. Agriculture, 
therefore, is almoſt every where capable of abſorbing a much greater: 


capital than has ever yet been employed in it. What circumſtances 
in the policy of Europe have given the trades which are carried on 
in towns ſo'great an advantage over that which is carried on in the 
country, that private perſons frequently find it more for their ad- 


vantage to employ their capitals in the moſt diſtant carrying trades. - 


of Afia and America, than in the improvement and cultivation of 


the moſt fertile fields in their own neighbourhood, I ſhall.endeavour 


to explain at full length in the two following books. 
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in the courſe of a fingle life by trade and manufactures, frequently CH = P. 
from a very ſmall capital, ſometimes from no capital. A fingle Cyn_w 
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BOOK III. 


Of the different Progref of Opulence in different 


Nations. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the natural. Progreſs of Opulence. 


Fr 1 great commerce of every civilized ſociety, is. that carried C H Ar. 
on between the inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the 3 

country. It conſiſts in the exchange of rude for manufactured ꝓro- 

duce, either immediately, or by the intervention of money, or of 

ſome ſort of paper which repreſents money. The country ſupplies 

the town with the means of ſubſiſtence, and the materials of ma- 

nufacture. The town repays this ſupply by ſending back a part 

ef the manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the country. 

The town, in which there neither is nor can be any reproduction: 

of ſubſtances, may very properly be ſaid to gain its whole wealth. 

and ſubſiſtence from the country. We muſt not, however, upon 

this account, imagine that the gain of the town is the loſs of the 

country. 'The gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and the- 

diviſion of labour is in this, as in all other caſes, advantageous to- 

all the different perſons employed in the various occupations into | 4 

which it is ſubdivided. The inhabitants of the country purchaſe of: | | | 

| 


the town a greater quantity of manufactured goods, with the pro- | 
duce of a much ſmaller quantity of their own labour, than they f | 
muſt have employed had they attempted to prepare them themſelves. 


'The town ores a market for the ſurplus produce. of. the country: 
3. 2. | Or: 
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ut” 4 K or what is over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and 
: L—— itis there that the inhabitants of the country exchange it for ſome- 
| thing elſe which is in demand among them. The greater the num- 
ber and revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the more extenſive 
is the market which it affords to thoſe of the country; and the more 
extenſive that market, it is always the more advantageous to a great 
number. The corn which grows within a mile of the town, ſells 
there for the ſame price with. that which comes from twenty miles 
diſtance, But the price of the latter muſt generally, not only pay 
the expence of raiſing and bringing it to market, but afford too 
the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The proprietors 
and cultivators of the country, therefore, which lies in the 
| Þ, neighbourhood of the town, over and above the ordinary profits 
+ of agriculture, gain, in the price of what they ſell, the whole value 
of the carriage of the like produce that 1s brought from more diſtant 
parts, and they ſave, beſides, the whole value of this carriage in 
the price of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any conſiderable town, with that of thoſe 
which lie at ſome diſtance from it, and you will eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf 
how much the country is benefited by the commerce of the town. 
Among all the abſurd ſpeculations that have been propagated con- 
cerning the balance of trade, it has never been pretended that either 
the country loſes by its commerce with the town, or the town by that 
with the ne which maintains it. 
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* As ſubſiſtence is, in the nature of things, prior to conveniency 
| and luxury, ſo the induſtry which procures the former, muſt 
neceſſarily be prior to that which miniſters to the latter. The 

cultivation and improvement of the country, therefore, which 

affords ſubſiſtence, muſt, neceſſarily, be prior to the increaſe of 

the town, which furniſhes only the means of conveniency and luxury. 

It is the ſurplus produce of the country only, or what is over and 


| | 5 | | above 
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above the maintenance of the cultivators, chat conſtitutes the ſubſiſt- O 


ence of the town, which can therefore increaſe only with the increaſe Wynne 


of this ſurplus produce. The town, indeed, may not always derive 
its whole ſubſiſtence from the country in its neighbourhood, or even 
from the territory to which it belongs, but from very diſtant coun- 
tries; and this, though it forms no exception from the general 
rule, has occaſioned conſiderable variations in the progreſs of opu- 
lence in different ages and nations. 

Tur order of things which neceſſity impoſes in general, though 
not in every particular country, is, in every particular country, 
promoted by the natural inclinations of man. If human inſtitu- 
tions had never thwarted thoſe natural inclinations, the towns 
could no where have increaſed beyond what the improvement and 
cultivation of the territory in which they were ſituated could ſup- 
port; till ſuch time, at leaſt, as the whole of that territory was 
completely. cultivated and improved. Upon equal, or nearly equal 
profits, moſt men will chuſe to employ their capitals rather in the 
improvement and cultivation of land, than either in manufactures 
or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capital in land, 
has it more under his view and command, and his fortune is much 
leſs liable to accidents than that of the trader, who is obliged fre- 
quently to commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, but 
to the more uncertain elements of human folly and injuſtice, by 
giving great credits in diſtant countries to men, with whoſe cha- 
racter and ſituation he can ſeldom be thoroughly acquainted. 
The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, which is fixed in the 
improvement of his land, ſeems to be as well ſecured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of the country beſides, 
the pleaſures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which it 
promiſes, and wherever the injuſtice of human laws does not 
diſturb it, the independency which it really affords, have charms 


that 
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that more or leſs attract every body; and as to cultivate the ground 
was the original deſtination of man, ſo in every ſtage of his. 
exiſtence he feems to "retain a predilection for this primitive 
employment. 5 's i 


WiIrnovr the aſſiſtance of ſome artificers, indeed, the cul- 
tivation of land cannot be carried on, but with great incon- 
veniency and continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheel 
wrights, and plough-wrights, maſons, and bricklayers, tanners, 
ſhoemakers, and taylors, are people, whoſe ' ſervice the farmer 
has frequent occaſion for. Such artificers too Rand, occaſionally, 
in need of the aſſiſtance of one another; and as their reſidence is 
not, like that of the farmer, neceſſarily tied down to a preciſe- 
ſpot, they naturally ſettle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a ſmall town or village. The buteher, the brewer, 
and the baker, ſoon join them, together with many other artificers 


| and retailers, neceſſary or uſeful. for ſupplying their: occaſional. 


wants, and who contribute ſtill further to augment: the town. 
The inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the country. are 
mutually the ſervants of one another. The town is a. icontinual. 
fair or market, to which the inhabitants of the country reſort, 
in order to exchange their rude for manufactured produce. It 
is this commerce which ſupplies the inhabitants of the town both; 
with the materials of their work, and the means of their ſubſiſtence. 
The quantity of the finiſhed work which they ſell to the in- 
habitants of the country, neceffarily regulates' the quantity of the: 
materials and proviſions. which. they buy. Neither their employ- 
ment nor ſubſiſtence, therefore, can augment, but in proportion to 
the augmentation of the demand from the country for finiſhed 
work; and this demand can augment only in proportion to the 
extenſion of improvement and cultivation. Had human inſtitu- 
tions, therefore, never diſturbed the natural courſe of things, the 

1 progreſſive 
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progreſſive wealth and 8 of the towns would, in every political E H AP, 


ſociety, be conſequential, and in propartion to the i W and Wt, OP 
cultiyation of the territory or FOuntry 


\ 


In our North American colonies, where uncultivated land is ſtill 
to be had upon eaſy terms, no manufactures for diſtant ſale 
have ever yet been eſtabliſhed in any of their towns. When an 
artificer has acquired a little more ſtock than is neceſſary for carrying 
on his own buſineſs in ſupplying the neighbouring country, he does 
not, in North America, attempt to.eſtabliſh with it a manufacture 
for more diſtant ſale, but employs it in the purchaſe and improve- 
ment of uncultivated land. From artificer he becomes planters 
and neither the large wages nor the eaſy ſubſiſtence which that 
country affords to artificers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himſelf. He feels that an artificer is the ſervant of 
his cuſtomers, from whom he derives his ſubſiſtence; but that a planter 
who cultivates his own land, and derives his neceſſary ſubſiſtence from 


the labour of his own . is rad a aer. and independent of 
all the . 


a \. G 


In'countries; on the contrary where there is either no uncultivated 
land, or none that can be had upon eaſy terms, every artificer who 
has acquired more ſtock than he can employ in the occaſional jobs 
of the neighbourhoad, endeavours to prepare work for more diſtant 
ſale, The ſmith: erects ſome fort of iron, the weaver ſome ſort of 
linen or woollen manufaQtory, Thoſe different manufactures 
come, in proceſs of time, to be gradually ſubdivided, and 
thereby improved and refined in a great variety of ways, which 


may eaſily be conceived, and which it is therefore unneceſſary to 
explain any further. 


IN 
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B 4 K Is ſeeking for employment to a capital, manufactures are, upon 
ae equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred to foreign 
commerce, for the ſame reaſon that agriculture is naturally 
preferred to manufactures. As the capital of the landlord. 
or farmer is more fecure. than that of the manufacturer, ſo 
the capital of the manufacturer, being at all times more within 
his view and command, is more ſecure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every ſociety, the ſurplus 
part both of the rude and manufactured produce, or that for which 
there is no demand at home, muſt be. ſent abroad in order to. 
de exchanged for ſomething for which there is ſome demand 
gat home. But whether the capital, - which carries this ſurplus 
produce abroad, be a foreign or a domeſtick one, is of very 
little importance. If the ſociety has not acquired ſufficient capital 
both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture in the com- 
pleateſt manner the whole of its rude produce, there is even a 
conſiderable advantage that that rude produce ſhould be exported by a 
4 foreign capital, in order that the whole ſtock of the ſociety may be 
employed in more uſeful purpoſes. The wealth of antient Egypt, 
that of China and Indoſtan, ſufficiently demonſtrate that a 
nation may attain a very high degree of opulence, ' though 
the greater part of its exportation trade be carried on by 
foreigners. The progreſs of our North American and :Weſt 
Indian .colonies would have been much leſs rapid, had no capital 
but what belonged to chemſelves been employed in exporting their 

ſurplus produce. 


Accox bine to the natural courſe of things, therefore, the 
greater part of the capital of every growing ſociety is, firſt, 
directed to | agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, and laſt 
of all to foreign commerce. This order of things is ſo very 
natural, that in every ſociety that had any territory, it has 
always, 
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always, I believe, been in ſome degree obſerved. Some of their C Ur P. 
lands muſt have been cultivated before any conſiderable towns Cy 

could be eſtabliſhed, and ſome ſort of coarſe induſtry of the manu- 
facturing kind muſt have been carried on in thoſe towns, before they 

could well think of employing themſelves in foreign commerce. 


BuT though this natural order of things muſt have taken place 
in ſome degree in every ſuch ſociety, it has, in all the modern 
ſtates of Europe, been, in many reſpects, entirely inverted. The 
foreign commerce of ſome of their cities has introduced all their finer 
manufactures, or ſuch as were fit for diſtant ſale; and manufactures 

and foreign commerce together, have given birth to the principal 
improvements of agriculture. The manners and cuſtoms which the 
nature of their original government introduced, and which remained 


after that government was greatly altered, neceſſarily forced them 
into this unnatural and retrograde order, 
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Of the-Diſcouragement of Agriculture in the antient State of Europe: 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


V HEN the German and Scythian nations over- ran the 
weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the confuſions 
which followed ſo great à revolution laſted for ſeveral centuries. 
The rapine and violence which the barbarians exerciſed againſt: 
the antient inhabitants, interrupted the commerce between the towns- 
and the country, The towns were deſerted, and the country was- 
left uncultivated, and the weſtern provinces of Europe, which had 
enjoyed a conſiderable degree of opulence under the Roman empire, 
ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of poverty and barbariſm. During the 
continuance of thoſe confuſions, the chiefs and principal leaders of 
_ thoſe nations, acquired or uſurped to themſelves the greater part of 
the lands of thoſe countries. A great part of them was uncultivated; 
but no part of them, whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 


without a proprietor. All of them were engroſſed, and the greater 
part by a few great proprietors, : 


Tr1s original engroſſing of uncultivated lands, though a great, 
might have been but a tranſitory evil. They might ſoon have been 


divided again, and broke into ſmall parcels either by ſucceſſion or by 
alienation. The law of primogeniture hindered them from being 
divided by ſucceſſion: the introduction of entails prevented their be- 
ing broke into ſmall parcels by alienation. 


WHEN land, like moveables, is conſidered as the means only 
of ſubſiſtence and enjoyment, the natural law of ſucceſſion divides 


7 it, 
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„like them, among all the children of the family; of all of O H A P. 
whom the ſubſiſtence and enjoyment may be ſuppoſed equally dea 
to the father. This natural law of ſucceſſion accordingly took place | A 
among the Romans, who made no more diſtinction between clder : 
nd younger, between male and female, in the inheritance of 
lands, than we do in the diſtribution of moveables. But when land 
was conſidered as the means, not of ſubſiſtence merely, but of 
power and protection, it was thought better that it ſhould deſcend 
ndivided to one. In thoſe diſorderly times, every great landlord 
-7a8 a ſort of petty prince. His tenants were his ſubjects. He 
was, their judge, and in ſome reſpects their legiſlator in peace, and 
their leader in war. He made war according to his own diſcretion, 
frequently againſt his neighbours, and ſometimes againſt his ſove- 
'ceign. The ſecurity of a landed eſtate, therefore, the protection 
which its owner could afford to thoſe who dwelt on it, depended 
upon its greatneſs. To divide it was to ruin it, and to expoſe every 
part of it to be oppreſſed and ſwallowed up by the incurſions of 
its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, therefore, came to 
| take place, not immediately, indeed, but in proceſs of time, in 
- the ſucceſſion of landed eſtates, for the ſame. reaſpn that it hes 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, though not always at 
their firſt inſtitution, That the power, and-conſequently the ſecu- 
rity of the monarchy, may not be weakened by diviſion, it muſt 
deſcend entire to one of the children. To which of them ſo im- 
portant a preference ſhall be given, muſt be determined by ſome 
general rule, founded not upon the doubtful diſtinctions of per- 
ſonal merit, but upon ſome plain and evident difference which can 
admit of no diſpute. Among the children of the ſame family, 
there can be no indiſputable difference but that of ſex, and that 
of age. The male ſex is univerſally preferred to the female; and 


When all other things are equal, the elder every where takes place 
302 | of 
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of the younger. Hence the origin of the right of primogeniture, 
and of what is called lineal ſucceſſion. 


* 


Laws frequently continue in force long after the circumſtances, 
which firſt gave occaſion to them, and which could alone render 
them reaſonable, are no more. In the preſent fate of Europe, the 
proprietor of a ſingle acre of land is as perfectly ſecure of his poſſeſſion 
as the proprietor of a hundred thouſand. The right of primogeniture, 


However, ſtill' continues to be reſpecked, and as of all inſtitutions it 


is the fitteſt to ſupport the pride of family diſtinctions, it is ſtill likely 
to endure for many centuries. In every other reſpect, nothing 
can be more contrary to the real intereſt of a numerous family, 


than a right which, in order to GR one, beggars all-the reſt * the e 
children. 


ENTAILS are the natural conſequences of the law of primogeniture. 
They were introduced to preſerve a certain lineal ſucceſſion, of which 
the law of primogeniture firſt gave the idea, and to hinder any part 
of the original eſtate: from being carried out of the propoſed line either 
by gift, or deviſe, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by the mis- 
fortune of any of its ſucceſſive ownets. They were altogether uns 
known to the Romans. Neither their ſubſtitutions nor fideicommiſſes 
bear any reſemblance to entails, though ſome French lawyers have 


* thought proper to dreſs the modern inſtitution in the language and 


** of thoſe antient ones. 


WHEN great landed eſtates were a ſort of principalities, entails 
might not be unreaſonable, Like what are called the fundamental 
laws of ſome monarchies, they might frequently hinder the ſecurity 
of thouſands from being endangered by the caprice or extravagance 
of one man. But in the preſent ſlate o ope, when ſmall as 
well 
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well as great eftates derive their ſecurity from the laws of their C H ad 
country, nothing can be more compleatly abſurd, They are * — 
founded upon the moſt abſurd of all ſuppoſitions, the ſuppoſition 
that every ſucceſſive generation of men have not an equal right 
to the earth, and to all that it poſſeſſes; but that the property of 
the preſent generation ſhould be reſtrained and regulated according 
to the fancy of thoſe who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
Entails, however, are ſtill reſpected through the greater part of 
Europe, in thoſe countries particularly in which noble birth is 
a neceſſary qualification for the ard ne either of civil or military 
honours. Entails are thought neceſſary for maintaining this ex- 
_ cluſive privilege of the nobility to the. great offices and honours 
of their country; and that order having uſurped one unjuſt advantage 
over the reſt of their fellow=citizens, leſt their poverty ſhould render 
it ridiculous, it is thought reaſonable that they ſhould have another, 
The common law of England, indeed, is ſaid to abhor perpetuities, 
and” they are accordingly more reſtricted there than in any other 
European monarchy; though even-England 1s not altogether without 
them. In Scotland more than - one-fifth, perhaps more than one- 
third part of the whole lands of the country, are at preſent ſuppoſed. 


to be under ſtrict entail. 


GREAT tracts of uncultivated land were, in this manner; not 
only engroſſed by particular families, but the poſſibility of their 
being divided again was as much as poſſible precluded for ever. 
It ſeldom happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
improver. Iu the diſorderly times which gave birth. to thoſe bar- 
barous inſlitutions, the great proprietor was ſufficiently employed 
in defending his own territories, or in extending his juriſdiction . 
and authority over thoſe of his neighbours. He had no leiſure to 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of land. When the 


eſtabliſhment of law e and order afforded him this leiſure, he often 


wanted the inclination, and almoſt always the requiſite abilities. If 
the 
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BOO K the expence of his houſe and perſon either equalled or exceeded 
L—— bis revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no ſtock to 
employ in this manner. If he was an cconomiſt, he rally 
found it more profitable to employ his annual ſavings in new — 
purchaſes, than in the improvement of his old eſtate. To im- 
prove land with profit, like all other -commergial projects, re- 
quires an exact attention to ſmall ſavings and ſmall gains, of which 
a man born to a great fortune, even"though naturally frugal, is 
very ſeldom capable. The ſituation of ſuch a perſon naturally 
diſpoſes him to attend rather to ornament which pleaſes his fancy, 
than to profit for which he has ſo little occaſion, The elegance of 
his dreſs, of his equipage, of his houſe, and houſhold furniture, 
are objects which from his infancy he has been accuſtomed to have 
ſome anxiety about. The turn of mind which this habit natu- 

.rally forms, follows him when he. comes to think of the improve- 
ment of land. He embelliſhes perhaps four or five hundred acres 
in the neighbourhood of his houſe, at ten times the expence which 
the land is worth after all his improvements; and finds that if 
he was to improve his whole eftate in the ſame manner, and he 
has little taſte for any other, he would be a bankrupt before he 
had finiſhed the tenth part of it. There ſtill remain in both parts 
of the united kingdom ſome great eſtates which have continued 
without interruption in the hands of the ſame family ſince the 
times of feudal. anarchy. Compare the preſent condition of thoſe 
. eſtates with the poſſeſſions of the ſmall proprietors in their neigh- 
bourhood, and you will require no other argument to convince 
you how - unfavourable ſuch extenſive property is to improve- 
. ment. 


Ik little improvement was to be expected from ſuch great pro- 
Prietors, ſtill leſs was to be hoped for from thoſe who occupied 
the land under them. In the antient ſtate of Europe, the occupiers 
of land were all tenants at will. They were all or almoſt all ſlaves; 


.but 
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But their llavery was of a milder kind than that known among © 4 "hw 
the antient Greeks and Romans, or even in our. Weſt Indian colo- We: 
nies, They were ſuppoſed to belong more directly to the land 
than to their maſter. They could, therefore, be fold with it, 
but not ſeparately. They 'could marry, provided it was with the 
conſent of their mafter; and he could not afterwards diſſolve the 
marriage by ſelling the man and wife to different perſons. If he 
maimed or murdered any of them, he was liable to ſome penalty, 
though generally but to a ſmall one. They were not, however, 
capable of acquiring property. Whatever they acquired was ac- 
quired to their maſter, and he could take it from them at pleaſure; 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be carried on by means 

of ſuch ſlaves, was properly carried on by their maſter. It was 
at his expence. The feed, the cattle, and the inſtruments of 

huſbandry were all his. It was for his benefit. Such ſlaves could — 
acquire nothing but their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himſelf, therefore, that, in this caſe, occupied his own - 
lands; and cultivated them by his own bondmen. This ſpecies of 
fldvery ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and other parts of Germany. It is only in the weſtern and 
ſouth-weſtern provinces of Europe, that it has gradually been 


aboliſhed in. Anand 


Bur if great improvements are feldom to be expected from 
great proprietors, they are leaſt of all to be expected when they 
employ ſlaves for their workmen. The experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, demonſtrates that the work done by ſlaves, 
though it appears to coſt only their maintenance, is in the end the 
deareſt of any, A perſon who can acquire no property, can have 
no other intereſt but to eat as much, and to labour as little as poſ- 
ſible. Whatever work he does beyond what is ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe his own maintenance, can be ſqueezed out of him by vio- 


lence only, and not by any intereſt of his own, In antient Italy, 
; how 
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BOOK how much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofitable 
— I it became to the maſter when it fell under the management of 


ſlaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the time of 
Ariſtotle it had not been much better in antient Greece, Speaking 
of the ideal republic deſcribed in the laws of Plato, to maintain five 
thouſand idle men (the number of warriors ſuppoſed. neceſſary for 
its defence) together with their women and ſervants, would require, 
he ſays, a territory of boundleſs extent and fertility, like the plains 


of Babylon. 


THe pride of man makes him love to domineer, and nothing 
mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged to condeſcend to perſuade his 
inferiors. Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of the work 
can afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the ſervice of ſlaves 
to that of freemen. The planting of ſugar and tobacco can afford 
the expence of flave-cultivation. The raifing of corn, it ſeems, 
in the preſent times, cannot. In the Engliſh colonies, of which 
the principal produce is corn, the far greater part of the work is 
done by freemen. The late reſolution of the quakers in Penſyl- 
vania to ſet at liberty all their negro ſlaves, may ſatisfy us that 

their number cannot be very great. Had they made any conſiderable 
part-of their property, fuch a reſolution could never have been 
agreed to. In our ſugar colonies, on the contrary, the whole work 
is done by ſlaves, and in our tobacco colonies a very great part of 


it. The profits of a ſugar-plantation in any of our Weſt Indian 


colonies are generally much greater than thoſe of any other cul- 
tivation that is known either in Europe or America: And the profits 
of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to thoſe of ſugar, are ſu- 
perior to thoſe of corn, as has already been obſerved. Both can 
afford the expence of ſlave- cultivation, but ſugar can afford it till 
better than tobacco. The number of negroes accordingly is much 
greater, in proportion to that of whites, in our ſugar than in our 


tobacco colonies, 
| | To 
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To the ſlave cultivators of antient times, gradually ſucceeded a C ASS 
ſpecies of farmers known at - preſent in France 'by the name of "On 


Metayers. They are called in Latin, Coloni Partiarii. They have 
been ſo long in diſuſe in England that at preſent I know no Engliſh: 


name for them. The proprietor | furniſhed them with the ſeed, 
cattle, and inftruments of _ huſbandry, the whole ſtock, in ſhort, 
neceſſary for cultivating the farm. The produce: was divided equally 
between the proprietor and the farmer, afteriſetting aſide what was 
judged neceſſary. for keeping up the ſtack, which. was reſtored to the 
proprietor when the farmer, either quitted, or. was turned out of the 
farm. 


. , * 
s 4 S S 


Laub occupied by ſuch tenants is properly cultivated at he 


expence of the proprietor, as much as that occupied by flaves. 
There is, however, one very eſſential difference between them. 
Such tenants, being freemen, are capable, of acquiring property, 
and having a certain Proportion of the produce of the land, they 
have a plain intereſt that the whole produce ſhould be as great as 
poſlible, in order that their own Proportion may be o. A flave, 
on the contrary, who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, 
conſults his own eaſe by, making the land produce as little as poſ- 
ſible over and above that maintenance. It is probable that it was 
partly upon account of this advantage, and partly upon account 
of the encroachments which the ſovereign, always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged their villains to make upon their 
authority, and which ſeem at laſt to have been ſuch as rendered 
this ſpecies of ſervitude altogether inconvenient, that tenure in 
villanage gradually wore out through the greater part of Europe. 
The time and manner, however, in which ſo important a revo- 
lution was brought about, is one of the moſt obſcure points in 
modern hiſtory. The church of Rome claims great merit in it; 
and it is certain that ſo early as the twelfth century, Alexander III. 
Vol. I. 3P publiſhed 
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8 * K publiſhed a bull for the general emancipation of ſlaves. It — 
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however, to have been rather a pious exhortation, than a law to which 
exact obedience was requited from the faithful. Slavery continued to 
take place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral centuries afterwards, tilbit was 
gradually aboliſhed by the joint operation of the two intereſts above 
mentioned, that of the proprietor on the one hand, and that of the 
ſovereign on the other. A villain. enfranchiſed, and at the fame 


| time allowed to continue in. poſſeſſion of the land, having no ſtock 


of his own, could cultivate it only by means of. what the landlord | 
advanced to him, and muſt, therefore, have been what the French 
call a Metayer. 


Ir could never, however, be the intereſt even of this laſt ſpecies 


of cultivators. to lay out in the further improvement of the land, 


any part of the little ſtock which they might fave from their own 
ſhare of the produce, becauſe the lord, who laid. out nothing, was. 
to get one-half of whatever it produced. The tithe, which is but 

a tenth of the produce, is found to be a very great hindrance to 
improvement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to one half, 
muſt have been an effectual bar to it. It might be the. intereſt of 


a metayer to make the land produ as much as could be brought 
out of it by means of the ſtock furniſhed by the Proprietor : but 
it could never be his intereſt to mix any part of his own with 
it. In France, where five parts out of ſix of the whole kingdom 
are ſaid to be ſtill occupied by this ſpecies of cultivators, the pro- 


prietors complain that their metayers take every opportunity of 


employing the maſters cattle rather in carriage than in cultivation; 
becauſe in the one caſe they get the whole profits to themſelves, in 
the other they ſhare them with their landlord, This ſpecies of 
tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome parts of Scotland. T hey are called 
ſteel-bow tenants, Thoſe antient Engliſh tenants, who are ſaid 
by Chief Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackſtone to have been rather 


bailiffs 
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beilicke of the laridlord va BAS enn ſo called, were re probably 
u ſame aer all 

10 this ſpecies of nber en ies though by very ſlow 
degrees, : farmers: properly ſo called, who cultivated the land with 
their own ſtock, paying à rent certain to the landlord, When ſuch 
farmers have à leaſe for à term of years, they may ſometimes find 


it for their intereſt to lay out part of their capital in the further. 


improvement of the farm; becauſe they may ſometimes expect to 


recover it, with a large profit, before the expiration of the leaſe. 


The poſſeſſion even of ſuch farmers, however, was long extremely 
precarious, and ſtill is ſo in many parts of Europe. They could 


before the expiration of their term be legally outed of their leaſe, 
by a new purchaſer ; in England, even by the fictitious action of a 
common recovery. If they were turned out illegally by the violence 
of their maſter, the action by which they obtained redreſs was ex- 
tremely imperfect. It did not always re- inſtate them in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land, but gave them damages which never amounted 
to the real loſs. Even! in England, the country perhaps of Europe 
where che yeomanry nas always been moſt reſpected, it was not 
till about the 14th of Henry the VIIth that the action of ejectment 
was invented, by which the tenant recovers, not damages only but 
poſſeſſion, and in which his claim is not neceſſarily concluded by 
the uncertain deeiſion of a ſingle aſſize. This aQion has been 
found ſo effectual a R that, in the modern practice, when the 
landlord has oecaſion to ſue for the poſſeſſion of the land, he - ſeldom 
makes uſe of the actions which properly belong to him as landlord, 
the writ of right or the writ of entry, but ſues in the name of 
bis tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In England, therefore, the 
ſecurity, of the tenant is equal to that of the proprietor. | In 
England beſides. a. leaſe for life of. forty millings a year value is a 
freehold, and entitles the leſſee to yote for a member of parliament; 
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B 0 * and: ad n great: part ef che reomanry have freeholde of ibis kind. 
e the whole order becomes reſpectable to their landlords on aecount of 


the political conſideration which this gives them: 


| Thiere is, [ believe, 
nowhere in Europe, Except in England, any inſtance of the: tenant 
building upon the land of which he had no Jeaſe, and truſting that 


| the honowy of hie landlbrd would take no advantage of ſo important; 


in improvemant. Thoſo laws and cuſtoms ſo favourable. to the 
yeomadry; have perhaps comributed more to the preſent grandeur 


of Englaad chan all e dee mene of merces ee. 


m 7 . f Dai: * * * 1 10100. tt * " — it K 2 1441 7 


9 2nol aur ovemod avs 
„Tux law which ſec ſec ures: the longeſt leaſes. againſt ng > ors * 
every kind i is, ſo far as I know, peculiar to Great Britain. 5 It Was 


introduced into Scotland ſo early as 1449, by a law of James the IId. 
Its beneficial influence, however, has been much obſtructed by 


77 


entails; the heirs of entail. being generally reſtrained from letting 


_— 


leaſes for any long term of years, pry for tore than one 


e 


amenk, the yeomanry, are upon. this account 5 e to. their 
landlords than i in England. i 


Ix other parts of Europe, er! it was found convenient to eure : 


tenants both againlt | heirs and purchaſers, | the term of their ſecurity 


was ſtill limited. to a very ſhort period; in France, for example, 
to nine years from the commencement of the leaſe. It has 1 in that 
country, indeed, been lately extended to twenty-ſeven, | a period 
fill too ſhort to: encourage the tenant to make the moſt important 
improvements. The proprietors of land were antiently the desi 
lators of every part of Europe, 'The laws relating to land, 'there- 
fore, were all calculated for what they ſuppoſed the intereſt of the 


Proprietor. It was for his intereſt, they had. imagined, that no 
| leafe 
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leaſe granted by any of his predecefiors ſhould hinder him from enjoy- CH 5 P. 
ing, during a long term of years, the full value of his land. Avatice . 
and injuſtice are always ſhort-ſighted, and they did not foreſee how 

much this regulation muſt obſtruct i improvement, and thereby hurt in 

the I the real intereſt of the landlord. 


Tx E farmers too, belides paying the rent, were antiently, it was 
ſuppoſed, bound to perform a great number of ſervices to the landlord, 
which were ſeldom either ſpecified in the leaſe, or regulated by any 
preciſe rule, but by the uſe and wont of the manor or barony, Theſe- 
ſervices, therefore, being almoſt entirely arbitrary, ſubjected the 
tenant to many vexations. In Scotland the abolition of all ſervices, 
not preciſely ſtipulated in the leaſe, has in the courſe of a few years. | 


very much altered for the better the condition of the yeomanry of. 
* mo 


Taz publick ſervices to which the yeomanry were bound, were 
not leſs arbitrary than the private ones, To make and maintain the 
high roads, a ſervitude which ſtill ſubſiſts, I believe, every where, 
i though with different degrees of oppreſſion in different countries, was 
not the only one. When the king's troops, when his houſehold or 
his officers of any kind paſſed through any part of the country, the 
yeomanry were bound to provide them wh horſes, carriages, and 
proviſions, at a price regulated by the purveyor. Great Britain is, I. 
believe, the only monarchy in Europe where the oppreſſion of pur- 
veyance has been entirely aboliſhed. It ſtill ſubſiſts in France and 


Germany. 


THE publick taxes to which they were ſubject were as irregular 
and oppreſſive as the ſervices. The antient lords, though extremely 
vowilling to grant themſelves any pecuniary aid to their ſovereign, 
eaſily allowed him to tallage, as they called it, their tenants, and. 
8 | 7 | | had 
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had not knowled ge enough to foreſee. how much this muſt in the + 


w—— end affect their own revenue. The taille, as it ſtill ſubſiſts in France, 


may ſerve as an example of thoſe'antient tallages. It is a tax upon 


the ſuppoſed profits of the farmer, which they eſtimate by the 
ſtock that he has upon the farm. It is his intereſt, therefore, to 
appear to have as little as poſſible, and conſequently to employ as 
little as poſſible in its cultivation, and none in its iiprovement. 
Should any ſtock happen to accumulate in the hands of a French 


farmer, the taille is almoſt equal to a prohibition of its ever being f 


employed upon the land. This tax beſides is ſuppoſed to diſhonour 
whoever is ſubje& to it, and to degrade him below, not only 
the rank of a gentleman, but that of a burgher, and whoever rents 
the lands of another becomes ſubject to it. No gentleman, nor even 
any burgher who has ſtock, will ſubmit to this degradation. This 
tax, therefore, not only hinders the ſtock which accumulates upon the 
land from being e in its improvement, but drives away all 
other ſtock from it. The antient tenths and fifteenths, ſo uſual in 
England in former times, ſeem, ſo far as they affected the land, to 


have been taxes of the lame rere with the taille, 


+ 15 


UNDER all theſe diſcouragements, lite improvement could be 


expected from the occupiers of land. That order of people, with 


all the liberty and ſecurity which law can give, muſt always improve 
under great diſadvantages. The farmer: compared with the pro- 
prietor, is as a merchant who trades with borrowed money com- 
pared with one who trades with his own. | The ſtock of both may 
improve, but that of the one, with only equal good conduct, muſt 


always improve more ſlowly than that of the other, on account of 


the large ſhare of the profits which is conſumed by the intereſt of 

the loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer muſt, in the ſame 

manner, with only equal good conduct, be improved more {lowly 

than thoſe cultivated by the e on account of the large | 
| 6 3 | ſhare 
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ſhare of the produce which is conſumed in the rent, ad which, had 


the farmer been proprietor, he might have employed in the further 


improvement of the land. The ftation of a farmer beſides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a proprietor. Through 
the greater part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an infe- 
rior .rank of people, even to the better ſort of tradeſmen and 
mechanics, and in all parts of Europe to the great merchants and 


maſter. manufacturers. It can ſeldom happen, therefore, that a 


man of any conſiderable ſtock ſhould quit the ſuperior, in order 
to place himſelf in an inferior ſtation. Even in the preſent ſtate 


of Europe, therefore, little ftock is likely to go from any other pro- 
feſſion to the improvement of land in the way of farming. More 


does perhaps in Great Britain than in any other country, though 


even there the great ſtocks which are, in ſome places, employed 


in farming, have generally been acquired by farming, the trade, 
perhaps, in which of all others ſtock is commonly acquired moſt 
ſlowly. After ſmall proprietors, however, rich and great far- 
mers are, in every country, the principal. improvers. There are 
more ſuch perhaps in England than in any other: European 
monarchy. In the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are ſaid to be not. inferior to thoſe 


of Engladd. | 


TRE antient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, 


unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of land, whether 


carried on by the proprietor or by the farmer ; firſt, by the general 


prohibition of the exportation of corn without a ſpecial licence, 


which ſeems to have been a very univerſal regulation; and ſecondly, 
by the reſtraints which were laid upon the inland commerce, not only 
of corn but of almoſt every other part of the produce of the 
farm, by the abſurd laws againſt engroſſers, regrators, and fore- 
ſtallers, and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It has already 


been 


CHAP: 
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10 . K been obſerved i in what manner the prohibition of the exportation of 
Qed corn, together with ſome encouragement given to the im portation of 
| foreign corn, obſtructed the cultivation of antient Italy, naturally the 
molt fertile country in Europe, and at that time the ſeat of the greateſt 

empire in the world, To what degree ſuch reſtraiats upon the inland 

commerce of this commodity, joined to the general prohibition of 

| exportation, muſt have diſcouraged the cultivation of countries leſs 
fertile, and leſs favourably .circumſtanced, it is not perhaps very 

eaſy to imagine. 
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* the Riſe and Ha ties * . after the * of 
| the . Empire. 


. E inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the fall 

of the Roman empire, not more favoured than thoſe of 

the country. They conſiſted, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from the firſt inhabitants of the antient republicks of Greece 
and Italy. Theſe laſt were compoſed chiefly of the proprietors of 
Jands, among whom the publick territory was originally divided, 
and who found it convenient to build their houſes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, and to Harround them with a wall, for 
| the ſake of common defence. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
| | on the contrary, the proprietors of land ſeem generally to have 
lived in fortified caſtles on their own eſtates, and in the midſt of 
their own tenants and dependants. The towns were chiefly inha» 

bited by tradeſmen and mechanicks, who ſeem in thoſe days to 


Have been of ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile condition. The pri- 
1 


vileges 
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vileges which we find granted by antient charters to the inhabitants of C H * r. 
ſome of the principal towns in Europe, ſufficiently ſhew what they 4 
were before thoſe grants. The people to whom it is granted as a pri- 

vilege, that they might give away their own daughters in marriage 

without the conſent of their lord, that upon their death their own 

children, and not their lord, ſhould ſucceed to their goods, and that _ | 
they might diſpoſe of their own effects by will, muſt, before thoſe 

grants, have been either altogether, or very nearly in the ſame ſtate 
of villanage with the occupiers of land in the country. 


Trgy ſeem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean ſett of 
people, who uſed to travel about with their goods from place to place, 
_ and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the preſent times. 
In all the different countries of Europe then, in the ſame manner as in 
ſeveral of the Tartar governments of Aſia at preſent, taxes uſed to be 
levied upon the perſons and goods of travellers, when they paſſed 
through certain manors, when they went over certain bridges, when 
they carried about their goods from place to place in a fair, when they 
erected in it a booth or ſtall to ſell them in. Theſe different taxes 
were known in England by the names of paſſage, pontage, laſtage, 
and ſtallage. Sometimes the king, ſometimes a great lord, who had, 
it ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, authority to do this, would grant to 
particular traders, to ſuch particularly as lived in their own demeſnes, 
a general exemption from ſuch taxes. Such traders, though in other 
reſpects of ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile condition, were upon this 
- account called Free-traders. , - They 1 in return uſually paid to their pro- 
tector a ſort of annual poll-tax: - In thoſe days protection was ſeldom . 
granted without a valuable conſideration, and this tax might, perhaps, 
be conſidered as compenſation for what their patrons might loſe by 
| their exemption from other taxes. At firſt, both thoſe poll-taxes and 
thoſe exemptions ſeem to have been altogether perſonal, and to have 
affected only particular individuals, during either their lives, or the 
Vor. I, 3 2 pleaſure 
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'B LS x pleaſure of their proteQors. In the very i imperfect accounts which 
D have been publiſhed from Domeſday-book, af ſeyeral of the towns 
435 of England, mention is frequently made, ſometimes of the tax which 

a particular burghers paid, each of them, either to the king, or to ſome 
other great lord, for this ſort of protection; and ſometimes of the 


general amount only of all thoſe taxes ö 


v4 


Bor how ſervile ſoever may have been Arden the condition 

of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently, that they arrived 
"i liberty and independency much earlier than the occupiers of land 
in the country. That part of the king s revenue which aroſe from 
ſuch poll-taxes i in any particular town, uſed commonly to be lett in 
farm, during a term of years for a rent certain, ſometimes to the 
ſheriff of the county, and ſometimes to other perſons. The burghers | 
themſelyes frequently got credit enough to be admitted to farm the 
revenues of this ſort which aroſe out of their own town, they becom- 
ing jointly and ſeverally anſwerable for the whole rent f. To lett a 
farm in this manner was quite agreeable to the uſual ceconomy of, 1 

| believe, the ſovereigns of all the different countries of Europe; ; who 
ufed frequently to lett whole manors to all the tenants of thoſe ma- 
nors, they becoming jointly and ſeverally anſwerable for the whale 
rent; but in return being allowed to collect it in their own way, and 
to pay it into the king's exchequer by the hands of their own bailiff, 
and being thus altogether freed from the inſolence of the king's officers; 

2 circumſtance i in thoſe days regarded. as of the greateſt i importance. 4 


Ar firſt, the farm of the town was probably lett to the burghers, in 
the-ſame manner as it had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In-procefsof time, however, it ſeems to have become the general 
| practice to grant it to them in fee, that is for ever, reſerving a rent cer- 
tain never afterwards to be augmented. Ihe payment having thus be- 


'* Sce Brady's hiſtorical treatiſe of Cities and Burroughs, p. 3, &c. | a 


+. See Madox Firma Burgi, p. 18, alſo Hiſtory of the Exchequer, hoy. 10. Sefte 1 v. 
p. 22 3» firſt edition. 
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come perpetual, the exemptions, in return for which it was made, na - O H * 4 FE 
turally became perpetual too. Thoſe exemptions, therefore, ceaſed to 3 

be perſonal, and could not afterwards be conſidered as belonging to 
individuals as individuals, but as burghers of a particular burgh, which, 

upon this account, was called a Free - burgh, for the ſame 2. that 
they had been called Free- bu rghers or Free-traders. 


b 


} Aron with this grant, the i important privileges above mentioned, 
that they miglit give away their own daughters in marriage, that their 
children ſhould ſucceed to them, and that they might diſpoſe of their 
 owneeffeQts by will, were generally beſtowed upon the burghers of 
the town'to whom it was given. -Whether ſuch privileges had before 
been uſually granted along with the freedom of trade, to particular 
burghers, as individuals, I know not. I reckon it not improbable that 
they were, though I cannot produce any direct evidence of it. But 
however this may have been, the principal attributes of villanage and 
ſla very being thus taken away from them, they now, at leaſt, became 
really free in our preſent ſenſe of the word Freedom. 


Non was this all. They were generally at the ſame time ereted 
into a commonality or corporation, with the privilege of having ma- 
| giſtrates and a town- council of their own, of making bye-laws for 
their own government, of building walls for their own defence, and 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a ſort of military diſcipline, by 
obliging ther to watch and ward, that i is, as antiently underſtood, 
to guard and lefend thoſe walls againſt all attacks and ſurpriſes by 
night as well as by day. In England they were generally exempted 
from ſuit to the hundred and county courts; and all ſuch pleas as ſhould 

ariſe among t iem, the pleas of the crown excepted, were left to the 
deciſion of th. ir own magiſtrates. In other countries much greater 
i and more extenſive juriſdictions were frequently granted to them *. 


. . ee Madox Firma Burgi: See alſo Pfeffel in the remarkable events $ under F rederick 
ay” II. and his ſucceſſors of the houſe of Swabia. 
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A dmitted to farm their own revenues, ſome ſort of compulſive juriſ- 


to provoke their envy and indignation, and they plundered them 


erected a fort of Weber republicks in the heart = n OW 


of his ſubjects from the oppreſſion of the great lords. Thoſe whom. 


but by entering into a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, 
they were capable of making no contemytible reſiſtance. The lords: 


- deſpiſed the burghers, whom they conſidered. not only as of a different 
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IT might, probably, be neceſſary to grant to ſuch towns as were 


dition to oblige their own citizens to make payment. In thoſe diſor- 
derly times it might have been extremely inconvenient to have left 
them to ſeek this ſort of juſtice from any other tribunal. But it muſt 
ſeem extraordinary that the ſovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, ſhould have exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of their revenue, which 
was, perhaps, of all others the moft likely to be improved by the 
natural courſe of things, without either expence or attention of their 
own: and that they ſhould, beſides, have in this manner voluntarily 


dominions. 


Is order to underſtand this, it muſt be remembered, that in thoſE 
days the ſovereign of perhaps no country in Europe, was able to 
protect, through the whole extent of his dominions, the weaker part 


the law could not protect, and who were not ſtrong enough to defend 
themſelves, were obliged either to have recourſe to the protection af 
ſome great lord, and in order to obtain it to become either his ſlaves: 
or vaſſals; or to enter into a league of mutual defence for the common, 
protection of one another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, 
conſidered as ſingle individuals, had no power to defend themſelves: 


order, but as a parcel of emancipated ſlaves, almoſt. of a different 
ſpecies from themſelves. The wealth. of the burghers never failed 


upon every occaſion without mercy or remorſe. The byrghers: 
naturally hated and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 


diſpoſed them to ſupport the king, and the king to ſupport them: 
- againſt the lords. They were the enemies of his enemies, and it 
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them too; but though perhaps he might deſpiſe, he had no reaſon © HA . 


either to hate or fear the burghers. Mutual intereſt, therefore, — 


Ml 


was his intereſt to render them as ſecure and independent of thoſe 


enemies as he could. By granting them magiſtrates of their own, 


the privilege of making bye laws for their own government, that of 
building walls. for their own defence, and that of reducing all their 

inhabitants under a ſort of military diſcipline, he gave them all 

the means of ſecurity and independency of the barons which. it was 
in his power to beſtow. Without the eſtabliſhment of ſome regular 
government of this kind, without ſome authority to compel their 
inhabitants to act according to ſome certain plan or ſyſtem, no 
voluntary league of mutual defence could either have afforded them 
any permanent ſecurity, or have enabled them to give the king any 
conſiderable ſupport. By granting them the farm of their town in 


fee, he took away from thoſe whom he wiſhed to have for his friends, 


and, if one may ſay ſo, for his allies,. all ground of jealouſy and 
fuſpicion that he was ever afterwards to oppreſs them, either by 
raiſing the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to ſome other. 
farmer. 


Tux princes who lived upon the worſt terms with their barons,. 
feem accordingly to have been the moſt liberal in grants of this: | 
kind to their burghs, King John of England, for example, appears / 
to have been a moſt munificent benefactor to his towns *. Philip 
the Firſt of France loſt all authority over his barons. Towards 
the end of his reign, his ſon Lewis, known afterwards by the name 


of Lewis the Fat, conſulted, according to Father Daniel, with the: 


biſhops of the royal demeſnes, concerning the moſt proper means. 
ef reſtraining the violence of the great lords. Their advice con- 


* Sce Madox, 


ſiſted 
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B 5 00 K ſiſted of two different propoſals. One was to erect a new order 
= #7 juriſtfition, by eſtabliſhing magiſtrates and a town council in 
every conſiderable town of his demefnes. The other was to form a 
new militia, by making the inhabitants'of thoſe towns, under the com- 
mand of their own magiſtrates, march out upon proper occaſions to 
the aſſiſtance of the king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the inſtitution of tlie 
magiſtrates and couticils of cities in France. It was during the 


c unproſperous reigns of the princes of the houſe of Suabia that the 
greater part of the free towns of Germany received the firſt grants 


of their privileges, and n che mda Hanſeatic league firſt became 
formidable V. *- 


% 


Tur militia of the 1255 ſeems, in thoſe times, not to have been 
inferior to that of the country, and as they could be more readily 
aſſembled upon any ſudden occaſion, they frequently had the ad- 
vantage in their diſputes with the neighbouring lords. In cou. 
tries, ſuch as Italy and Switzerland, in which, on account 
either of their diſtance from the principal ſeat of government, of the 
natural ſtrength of the country itſelf, or of ſome other reaſon, the 
ſovereign came to loſe the whole of his authority, the cities generally 
became independent republicks, and conquered all the nobility in 
their neighbourhood; . obliging them to pull down their caſtles in 

* the country, and to live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in the 

City. This is the ſhort hiſtory of the republick of Berne, as well as 

of ſeveral other cities in Switzerland. If yod except Venice, for of 

that city the hiſtory is ſomewhat different, it is the hiſtory of all the 

| conſiderable Italian republicks, of which ſo great a number aroſe and 

| periſhed, between the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
 fixteenth century. | | 


See Pfeffel. 
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IN countries ſuch as France or England, where hs authority CHAP. 
_ of the ſovereign, though frequently very low, never Was deſtroyed Lang 
altogether, the cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely in- 
dependent. They became, however, ſo conſiderable that the ſove- 6 
reign could impoſe no tax upon them, beſides the ſtated farm- rent | 
of the town, without, their own conſent. They were, therefore, 

called upon to fend deputies to the general aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the kingdom, where they might join with the clergy and the 
barons in granting. upon urgent occaſions, ſome extraordinary aid 
tothe king. Being generally too more 3 to his Power, their 
deputies ſeem, ſometimes, to have been employed by him as a coun- 
ter · balance in thoſe aſſemblies to the authority of the great lords. 
Hence the origin of the repreſentation, of burghs i in the ſtates general 
= all the. gent wonarchies i in Las 
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and ſecurity of individuals, were, in this manner, eſtabliſhed in 
cities at a time when the occupiers of land in the country were ex- 
poſed to every ſort of violence. But men in this defenceleſs ſtate 
naturally content themſelves with their neceſſary ſubſiſtence; ; be- 
cauſe to acquire more might only tempt the injuſtice of their op- 
preſſors. On the contrary, when they are ſecure of enjoying the 
Fruits of their induſtry, they naturally exert it to better their con- 
dition, and te acquire not only the neceſſaties, but the conyeniencies: 
and elegancies of life. That induſtry, | therefore, which aims at 
ſomething more than neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was eſtabliſhed | in cities. 
long before it was commonly practiſed by the occupiers of land 
in the country. If in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppreſſed with 
the ſervitude of villanage, ſome little ſtock ſhould accumulate, he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from his maſter, to whom it would 
otherwiſe have belonged, and take the firſt opportunity of running. 
away to a town. The law was at that time ſo indulgent to the in- 
habitants 
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B 9 2 * habitants of towns, and ſo defirous of diminiſhing the authority of 


i, the lords over thoſe of the country, that if he could conceal himſelf 
there from the purſuit of his lord for a year, he was free for ever. 
Whatever ſtock, therefore, accumulated in the hands of the induſtri- 


ous part of the inhabitants of the country, naturally took refuge in 


Cities, as the only ſanQuaries i in which it could be ſecure to the 22 
* acquired it. * 


* 9 a '& &- c 
6 7 1544 111 | x * TT 


Tux inhabitants of a ly: it is true, muſt always ultimately 


: derive their ſubſiſtence, and the whole materials and means of their 
induſtry from the country. But thoſe of a city, ſituated near either 
che ſea - coaſt or the banks of a navigable river, are not neceflarily 


confined to derive them from the country in their neighbourhood. 
They have a much wider range, and may draw them from the 
moſt remote corners of the world, either in exchange for the ma- 


nufactured produce of their o.¼un induſtry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between diſtant countries, and exchanging the 
produce of one for that of another. A city might in this manner 


grow up to great wealth and ſplendor, while not. only the country 


in its neighbourhood, but all thoſe to which it traded, were in 
poverty and wretchedneſs, ' Each of thoſe countries, perhaps, taken 
ſingly, could afford it but a ſmall part, either of its ſubſiſtence, or of 


its employment; but all of them taken together could afford it both 
a great ſubſiſtence and a great employment. There were, how- 


ever, within the narrow circle of the commerce of thoſe times 
ſome countries that were opulent and induſtrious, Such was the 


Greek empire as long as it ſubſiſted, and that of the Saracens during 
the reigns of the Abaſſides. Such too was Egypt till it was conquered 
by the Turks, ſome part of the coaſt of Barbary, and all thoſe provinces 


of Spain which were under the government of the Moors. 
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Tux cities of Italy ſeem to have been the firſt in Europe which 
* raiſed by commerce to any conſiderable degree of opulence. 
Italy lay in the center of what was at that time the improved 


and civilized part of the world. The cruzades too, though by 


the great waſte of ſtock and deſtruction of inhabitants which they 
occaſioned, they muſt” neceſſarily have retarded the progreſs of the 
greater part of Eu rope, were extremely favourable to that of ſome 
Italian cities. The great armies which marched from all parts to the 


conqueſt of the Holy Land, gave extaordinary encou ragement to the 


ſhipping of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, ſometimes in tranſporting them 


thither, and always in ſupplying them with proviſions. They were 
the commiſſaries, if one may ſay ſo, of thoſe armies; and the moſt 


deſtructive frenzy that ever befel the European nations, was a ſource 


of opulence to Led PROD. © 4775 


. 


SES | 5 
Tur inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the improved 
manufactures and expenſive luxuries of richer countries, afforded 


ſome food to the vanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly purchaſed 
them with great quantities of the rude produce of their own lands. 
The commerce of a great part of Europe in thoſe times accordingly, 

conſiſfed chiefly i in the exchange of their own rude, for the manu- 
factured produce of more civilized nations. Thus the wool of England 
uſed to be exchanged for the wines of Erance, and the fine cloths of 


Flanders, in the ſame manner as the corn of Poland is at this day 


exchanged for the wines and brandies of France, and for the ſilks 


and velvets of France and Italy. 


A TASTE for the finer and more improved manufactures, was in 
this manner introduced by foreign commerce into countries where no 
ſuch works were carried on. But when this taſte became ſo general as 
to occaſion a conſiderable demand, the merchants, in order to ſave the 
expence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſome manu- 
Vor. 1 6 3 R factures 
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1 B 0 1 K factures of the fame kind in their own country. Hence the origin 
lynn) of the fir manufaQtures for diſtant ſale that ſeem to have been 


1 „ eftabliſhed in the weſtern Taki of f Enrope, after the fall of the 
1 * Roman empire. 5 


1 | ' No large country, it muſt be obſerved, ever Aid © or could ſubſiſt 
without ſome ſort of manufactures being carried on in it; and when 
1 | it is ſaid of any ſuch country that it has no manufactures, it muſt 
| 

| 


always be underſtood of the finer and more improved, or of ſuch as 

are fit for diſtant ſale. In every large country, both the cloathing and 

[| | buouſhold furniture of the far greater part of the people, are the pro- 

- duce of their own induſtry. This is even more univerſally the caſe in 
thoſe poor countries which are commonly ſaid to have no manufac- 
tures, than in thoſe rich ones that are ſaid to abound in them. In 
the latter, you will generally find, both in the cloaths and houſhold 
furniture of the loweſt rank of people, a much greater Proportion of 
foreign productions than in the former. 


'Tyoss manufactures which are fit for diſtant 8 from _ ha 
been introduced into different countries in two different ways. 


' SoMETIMEs they have been introduced, in the manner above 
mentioned, by the violent operation, if one may ſay fo, of the ſtocks 
of particular merchants and undertakers, who eſtabliſhed them in 
imitation of ſome foreign manufactures of the ſame kind. Such 
manufactures, - therefore, are the offspring of foreign commerce, and 
ſuch ſeem to have been the antient manufactures of ſilks, velvets, 
and brocades, which flouriſhed in Lucca during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. They were baniſhed from thence by the tyranny of one of 
Machiavel's heroes, Caſtruccio Caſtracani. In 1310, nine hundred 
families were driven out of Lucca, of whont thirty-one retired to 
Venice and offered to introduce there the filk manufacture v. Their 


4 Sce Sandi Iſtoria Civile de Vinezia, Part 2. vol. I. Page 247, and 25. 
offer 
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offer was accepted ; many privileges were conferred upon them, and C 
they began the manufacture with three hundred workmen, Such!!! 


too ſeem. to have been the manufactures of fine cloths that antiently 
flouriſhed in Flanders, and which were introduced into England in 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth; and ſuch are the preſent 
filk manufaQtures of Lyons and Spital-fields. Manufactures intro- 
duced in this manner are generally employed upon foreign materials, 


being imitations of foreign manufactures. When the Venetian ma- 


nufacture was firft eſtabliſhed the materials were all brought from 
Sicily and the Levant. The more antient manufacture of Lucea 
was likewiſe carried on with foreign materials. The cultivation of 
mulberry trees, and the breeding of ſilk worms ſeems not to have 
been common in the northern parts of Italy before the ſixteenth 


century, 'Thoſe arts were not introduced into France till the reign 


of Charles IX. The manufactures of Flanders were carried on chiefly 
with Spaniſh and Engliſh wool. 
not of the firſt woollen manufacture of England, but of the firſt 
that was fit for diſtant ſale. More than one half the materials of 
the Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign filk; when it was 
firft eftabliſhed, the whole or very nearly the whole was ſo. No 
part of the materials of rhe Spital-fields manufacture is ever likely 
to be the produce of England. The ſeat of ſuch manufactures, as 

they are generally introduced by the ſcheme and project of a few in- 


dividuals, is ſometimes eſtabliſhed in a maritime city, and ſometimes 


in an inland town, according as their intereſt, judgment or caprice 
happen to determine. 


Ar other times manufactures for diſtant ſale grow up naturally, 


and as it were of their own accord, by the gradual refinement of 
thoſe houſhold and coarſer manufactures which muſt at all times 


be carried, on even in the pooreſt and rudeſt countries. Such 
manufactures are generally employed upon the materials which the 
3 R383 | country 


Spaniſh wool was the material, 
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B gt country produces, and they ſeem frequently to have been firſt refined: 
Hl A and improved in ſuch inland countries as were, not indeed at a very 
| great, but at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea coaſt; and ſometimes 
47 | even from all water carriage. An inland country naturally fertile 
E and eaſily cultivated, produces a great ſurplus of proviſions. beyond 
| what is neceſſary for maintaining the cultivators, and on account of 
1 | the expence of land carriage, and inconveniency of river navigation, 
| it may frequently be difficult to ſend this ſurplus abroad, "Abundance, 
therefore, renders proviſions cheap, and encourages a great number 
of workmen'to ſettle in the neighbourhood, who find that their in- 
duſtry can there procure them more of the neceſſaries and conveni- 
a encies of life than in other places. They work up the materials of 
4 7 manufacture which the land produces, and exchange their finiſhed 
* | work, or what is the ſame thing the price of it, for more materials 
and proviſions. They give.a new value to the ſurplus part of the 
rude produce by ſaving the expence of carrying it to the water fide, 
or to ſome diſtant market; and they furniſh the cultivators with 
ſomething in exchange for it that is either uſeful or agreeable. to 
them, upon eaſier terms than they could have obtained it before. 
The cultivators get a better price for their ſurplus produce, and can 
purchaſe cheaper other conveniencies which they have occaſion for. 
They are thus both encouraged and enabled to increaſe this ſurplus 
produce by a further improvement and better cultivation of the land; 
and as the fertility of the land had given birth to the manufacture, 
fo the progreſs of the manufacture re- acts upon the land, and increaſes 
ſtill further its fertility. The manufacturers firſt ſupply the neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their work i improves and refines, more 
diſtant markets. For though neither the rude produce, nor even 
the coarſe manufacture could, without the greateſt difficulty, ſup- 
port che expence of a conſiderable land carriage, the refined and 
i | improved manufacture eaſily may. In a ſmall bulk it frequently con- 


Wo ' tains the price of a great quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine 
| cloth 
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cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, contains in C na P. —— 
it, the price, not only of eighty pounds weight of wool, but ſome- — 10 


times of ſeveral thouſand weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their immediate employers. The 
corn which could with difficulty have been carried abroad in its own 
hape, is in this manner virtually exported in that of the complete 


manufacture, and may eaſily be ſent to the remoteſt corners of the 


world. In this manner have grown up naturally, and as it were of 
their own accord, the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, 


Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. Such [manufactures are the 


offspring of agriculture. In the modern hiſtory of Europe, their 
extenſion and improvement have generally been poſterior to. thoſe 
which were the offspring of foreign commerce. England was noted 
for the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spaniſh wool; more than a 


century before any of thoſe which now flouriſh in the places above 


mentioned were fit for foreign ſale. The extenſion and improvement 
of theſe laſt could not take place but in conſequence of the extenſion 
and improvement of agriculture, the laſt and greateſt effect of foreign 


commerce, ' andiof the manufactures wangen introduced __ its | 
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of the country, they. gave encouragement to its cultivation and further 
imptrovemant-... This benefit was nat even gonfined to the countries 
in which they were ſituated, but extruded more on leſs to all thoſe 
with which hey had any dealings. To all of them they afforded a 
market for ſome: part aithar of their rude or manufactured produce, 
and conſequently gave. ſome encouragement to the induſtry and im- 
provement of all. Their on eauntry, however, on account of its 
neighbourhood, neceſſarily derived the greateſt benefit from this 
market. Its rude produce being charged with leſs carriage, the 
traders could pay the growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as 
cheap to the conſumers as that of more diſtant countries, 


SECONDLY, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities was 
frequently employed in purchaſing ſuch lands as were to be ſold, 
of which a great part would frequently be uncultivated. Mer- 
chants are commonly ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, 
and when they do, they are generally the beſt of all improvers. A 
merchant is accuſtomed to employ his money chiefly in profitable 
projets; whereas a mere country gentleman is accuſtomed to 

employ 
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once he parts with it, very ſeldom: expects to ſee any more of it. 
Thoſe different habits naturally affect their temper and diſpoſition 
in every ſort of buſineſs. | A merchant is commonly a bold; s 


country gentleman, a timid: undertaker, The one is not afraick 


to lay out at once à large capital upon the improvement of his 
land, when he has senf; uf raiſing the value of it in 
proportion to the expence. The other, if he has any capital, 
which is not always the caſe, ſeldom ventures. to employ it in this 
manner. If he improves at all, it is commonly not with a capital, 
but with what he can ſave gut of his annual revenue, Whoever 


has had the fortune to live in a mereantile town ſituated in an unim- 


proved countty, muſt have frequently: obſerved how much more 
ſpirited the operations of merchants were in this way, than thoſe of 
mere country gentlemen. The habits, beſides, of order, ceconomy 
and attention, to which mercantile buſineſs naturally forms a mer- 
chant, render him much fitter to execute, * en and ua 
W imm e . 


Tn IRDL "0 of laſtly; commerce. and 338 9 
introduced order and good government, and with them,. the liberty: 
and ſecurity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, 
who had before lived almoſt j in a continual tate of war with their 
| neighbours, and of ſervile dependency upon their ſuperiors. This, 
though it, has been the leaſt obſerved, is by far the moſt i important of 
all their effects. Mr. Hume is the only writer who, ſo far as I know,, 
has hitherto taken notice of it. 


8 | 


In a country which has heither foreign commerce, nor any of the 
finer manufactures, a great proprietor, having nothing for which he- 
can exchange the greater part of the produce of his lands which is 
over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, conſumes the 
2 | whole: 


employ it chiefly in/expence. The ons often ſees his motey go © 
from him and return to him again with a profit The other, when — 
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whole i in ruſtick hoſpitality at home. If this ſurplus produce is at- 
ficient to maintain a hundred or a thouſand men, he can make uſe of 


it in no other way than by maintaining a hundred or a thouſand men. 


He is at all times, therefore, ſurrounded with a multitude of 


retainers and dependants, who having no equivalent to give in 
return for their maintenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
muſt obey him, for the ſame: reaſon that ſoldiers muſt obey the 
Before the extenſion of commerce ànd 
manufactures in Europe, the hoſpitality of the rich and the great, 
from the ſovereign down to the ſmalleſt baron, exceeded every thing 
which in the preſent times we can eaſily form a notion of. Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall was tlie dining room of William Rufus, and might 


frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his company. It was 


reckoned à piece of magnificence in Thomas Becket, that he 

ſtrowed the floor of his hall with elean hay or ruſhes in the ſeaſon, 

im order that the knights and ſquires, ho could not get ſeats, might 
not ſpoil their fine elbaths when they ſat down on the floor to eat 
their dinner. The great earl of Warwick is ſaid to have entertained 
every day at his different manors, thirty thouſand people; and 
though the number here may have been exaggerated, it muſt, e 2a 


| have been very 'great to admit of ſuch exaggeration, A hoſ- 


pitality nearly of the ſame kind was exerciſed not many ears ago 
in many different parts of the highlands of Scotland. It ſeems 
to be common in all nations to whom- commerce and manufactures 
are little known.” I have ſeen, ſays Doctor Pocock, an Arabian 
chief dine-in the ftreets of a town where he had come to ſell his cattle, 
and invite all paſſengers, even common beggars, to ſit down with 
him and partake of his banquet. 


THE occupiers of land were in every. reſpect as dependent upon 
the great proprietor as his retainers. Even ſuch of them as were 
not in a ſtate of villanage, were tenants. at will, who paid a rent 


in 
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| ia no reſpeRt equivalent to this ſubſiſtence which the land afforded CHAP. 


IV. 
them. A crown, half a crown, a ſheep, a lamb, was ſome years —— 


ago in the highlands of Scotland a common rent for lands which 
maintained a family. In ſome places it is ſo at this day; nor will 

money at preſent purchaſe a greater quantity of commodities there 
than in other places. In a country where the ſurplus produce of 
a large eſtate muſt be conſumed upon the eſtate itſelf, it will fre- 
quently be more .convenient for the proprietor, that part of it be 
conſumed at a diſtance from his own houſe, provided they who con- 
ſume it are as dependant upon him as either his retainers or his 

. menial ſervants. He is thereby ſaved from the embarraſſment of 
either too large a company or too large a family. A tenant at will, 
who poſſeſſes land ſufficient to maintain his family for little more 
than a quit-rent, is as dependant upon the proprietor as any ſervant 
or retainer whatever, and muſt obey him with as little reſerve. 
Such a proprietor, as he feeds his ſervants and retainers at his own 
houſe, ſo he feeds his tenants at their houſes. The ſubſiſtence of 
both is derived from his bounty, and its continuance depends upon 
his good pleaſure. N 3 6 


Uro the authority which the great proprietors neceſſarily 
had in ſuch a ſtate of things over their tenants and retainers, was 
founded the power of the antient barons, They neceſſarily became 
the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of all who dwelt 
upon their eſtates, They could maintain order and execute the 
law within their reſpective demeſnes, becauſe each of them could 

| there turn the whole force of all the inhabitants againſt the injuſtice 
of any one. No other perſon had ſufficient authority to do this. 
The king in particular had not. In thoſe antient times he was 
little more than the greateſt proprietor in his dominions, to $4 
whom for the ſake of common defence againſt their common ene 2 
mies, the other great proprietors paid certain reſpects. To have 
enforced payment of a ſmall debt within the lands of a great pro- 
R 38 | prietor, 
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B dg K prietor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accuſtomed to 


——— ſtand by one another, would have coſt the king, had he attempted 
it by his own authority, almoſt the ſame effort as to extinguiſh a 
civil war. He was, therefore, obliged to abandon the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice through the greater part of the country, to thoſe who 
were capable of adminiſtering it; and for the ſame reaſon to leave 
the command of the country militia to thoſe whom that militia 
would obey, | 


IT is a miſtake to imagine that thoſe territorial juriſdictions took 
their origin from the feudal law. Not only the higheſt juriſdictions 
both civil and criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coin- 
ing money, and even that of making bye-laws for the government 
of their own people, were all rights poſſeſſed allodially by the great 

| Proprietors of land ſeveral centuries before even the name of the 
feudal law was known in Europe. The authority and juriſdiction 
of the Saxon lords in England, appears to have been as great before 
the conqueſt, as that of any of the Norman lords after it. But: 
the feudal law is not ſuppoſed to have become the common law 
of England till after the conqueſt. That the moſt extenſive au- 
thority and juriſdictions were poſſeſſed by the great lords in France 
allodially, long before the feudal law was introduced into that 
country, is a matter of fact that admits off no doubt. That au- 
thority and thoſe juriſdictions all neceſſarily flowed from the ſtate 
of property and manners juſt now deſcribed. Without remount- 
ing to the remote antiquities of either the French or Engliſh | 
monarchies, we may find in much later times many proofs that ſuch 
effects muſt always flow from ſuch cauſes. It is not thirty years ago 
ſince Mr, Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar in Scot- 
land, without any legal warrant whatever, not being what was then 
called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but a vaſſal of 
the duke of Argyle, and without being ſo much as a juſtice of 
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peace, uſed, notwithſtanding, to exerciſe the higheſt criminal juriſ- CHAP. 
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dition over his own people. He is ſaid to have done ſo with great ee 


equity, though without any of the formalities of juſtice; and it is not 
improbable that the ſtate of that part of the country at that time 
made it neceſſary for him to aſſume this authority in order to main- 


tain the publick peace. That gentleman, whoſe rent never ex- 


ceeded five hundred pounds a year, caaried, in 1745, eight hundred 
of his own people into the rebellion with him. 


Tux introduction of the feudal law, ſo far from extending, may 


be regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial lords. It eſtabliſhed a regular ſubordination, accompanied 
with a long train of ſervices and duties, from the king down to 
the ſmalleſt proprietor. During the minority of the proprietor, 
the rent, together with the management of his lands, fell into the 
hands of his immediate ſuperior, and, conſequently, thoſe of all 
great proprietors into the hands of the king, who was charged 
with the maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, from 
| his authority as guardian, was ſuppoſed to have a right of diſ- 
poſing of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner not un- 
ſuitable to his rank. But though this inſtitution neceſſarily tended 
to ſtrengthen the authority of the king, and to weaken that of 
the great proprietors, it could not do either ſufficiently for eſtabliſh- 
ing order and good government among the inhabitants of the 


country; becauſe it could not alter ſufficiently that ſtate of 


property and manners from which the diſorders aroſe. The au- 
thority of government ſtill continued to be, as before, too weak 
in the head and too ſtrong in the inferior members, and the 
exceſfive ſtrength of the inferior members was the cauſe of the 
weakneſs of the head. After the inſtitution of feudal ſubordi- 
nation, the king was as incapable of reſtraining the violence of 
the great lords as before. They ſtill continued to make war ac- 
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cording to their own diſcretion, almoſt continually upon one another, 


and very frequently upon the king; and the open country ſtill 


continued to be a ſcene of violence, rapine, and diſorder, Fn 


BuT what all the vidence of the feudal inſtitutions could never 


have effected, the ſilent and inſenſible operation of foreign commerce 


and manufaQtures gradually brought about. Theſe gradually fur- 


niſhed the great proprietors with ſomething for which they could 
exchange the whole ſurplus produce of their lands, and which they 
could conſume themſelves without ſharing it either with tenants or 
retainers. All for ourſelves, and nothing for other people, ſeems, in 
every age of the world, to have been the vile maxim of the maſters 


of mankind. As ſoon, therefore, as they could find a method of con- | 


ſuming the whole value of their rents themſelves, they had no 1 
poſition to ſhare them with any other perſons. For a pair of diamond 


buckles perhaps, or for ſomething as frivolous and uſeleſs, they 
exchanged the maintenance, or what is the ſame thing, the price of 
the maintenance of a thouſand men for a year, and with it the whole 
weight and authority which it could give them. The buckles, how. 
ever, were to be all their own, and no other human creature was 
to have any ſhare of them; whereas in the more antient method 


of expence they muſt have ſhared with at leaſt a thouſand people. 


With the judges that were to determine the preference, this dif- 


ference was perfectly deciſive; and thus, for the gratification of 


the moſt childiſh, the meaneſt and the moſt ſordid of all vanities, f 
they gradually bartered their whole power and authority. 


I a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any of the 


finer manufaQtures, a man of ten thouſand a year cannot well 


employ his revenue in any other way than in maintaining, perhaps, 
a thouſand families, who are all of them neceſſarily at his com- 


mand. In the preſent ftate of Europe, a man of ten thouſand a 
year can ſpend his whole revenue, and he generally does fo, with- 


out 
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out directly maintaining: twenty people, or being able to command C 1 P. 


more than ten footmen not worth the commanding. Indirectly, 8 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater number of people | 


than he could have done by the antient method of expence. For 
though the quantity of precious productions for which he ex- 
changes his whole revenue be very ſmall, the number of workmen 
employed in collecting and preparing it, muſt neceſſarily have. been 
very great. Its great price generally ariſes from the wages of their 
labour, and the profits of all their immediate employers. By pay- 
ing that price he indifectly pays all. thoſe wages and profits, and 
thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of all. the workmen 
and their employers, He generally contributes, however, but a 
very ſmall proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps a tenth, 


to many not a hundredth, and to ſome not a thouſandth, nor even a 


ten thouſandth part of their whole annual maintenance. Though 
he contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of them all; they are 


all more or leſs independent of him, becauſe generally they can all. 


be maintained without him. 


Warn the great proprietors of land ſpend cheir rents in main- 
taining their tenants and retainers, each of them maintains entirely 
all his own tenants and all his own retainers. But when they ſpend 
them in maintaining tradeſmen and artificers, they may, all of them 


taken together, perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the 


waſte which attends ruſtick hoſpitality, a greater number of people 
than before. Each of them; however, taken ſingly, contributes of< 
ten but a very ſmall ſhare to the maintenance of any individual of 
this greater number. Each tradeſman or artificer derives his ſubſiſ- 
tence from the employment, not of one, but of a hundred or a 


thouſand different cuſtomers. Though in ſome. meaſure obliged' to 


them all, therefore; he is not abſolutely dependant upon any one 
of them. | | 
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DAMS. Tur perſonal expenee of the great proprietors. having in this 
——— ec gradually increaſed, it was impoſſible that the number of their 
kretainers ſhould not as gradually diminiſh, till they were at laſt 
=: TEL diſmiſſed altogether. The ſame cauſe gradually led them to diſmiſs 
the unneceſſary part of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the 
_ occupiers of land, notwithſtanding the complaints of depopulation, | 
reduced to the number neceffary for cultivating it, according to the 
imperfect ſtate of cultivation and improvement in . thoſe times. 
By the removal of the unneceſſary mouths, and by exacting from 
the farmer the full value of the farm, a greater ſurplus, or what 
is the ſame thing, the price of a greater ſurplus, was obtained fot 
the proprietor, which the merchants and manufacturers ſoon fur- 
niſhed him with a method of ſpending upon his own perſon in the 
ſame manner as he had done the reſt. The ſame cauſe continu- 


ing to operate, he. was deſirous to raiſe his rents above what his 
lands, in the actual ſtate of their improvement, could afford. His 
tenants could agree to this upon one condition only, that they 
ſhould be ſecured in their poſſeſſion, for ſuch a term of years as 
might give them time to recover with profit whatever they ſhould 
lay out in the further improvement of the land, The expenſive 

vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept of this condition; 
and hence the ori gin of long leaſes, 


Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, is 
not altogether dependent upon the. landlord, The pecuniary ad- 
vantages which they receive from one another, are mutual and. 
equal, and ſuch a tenant will expoſe neither his life nor his fortune 
in the ſervice of the proprietor, But if he has a leaſe for a long 
term of years, he is altogether. independent; and his landlord muſt 
not expect from him even the moſt trifling, ſeryice beyond what is 
either expreſsly ſtipulated in the leaſe, or impoſed upon him. by the 
common and known law of the country. 


THE 
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retainers being diſmiſſed, che great proprietors were no longer capable ⸗ yk 


of interrupting the regular execution of juſtice, or of diſturbing the 
peace of the country. Having ſold their birth- right, not like Eſau 


for a meſs of pottage in time of hunger and neceſſity, but in the 


wantonneſs of plenty, for trinkets and baubles fitter to be the play- 


things of children, than the ſerious purſuits of men, they became as 
inſignificant as any ſubſtantial burgher or tradeſman in a city. A 
regular government was eſtabliſhed in the country as well as in the 
city, nobody having ſufficient power to diſturb its operations in the 


one, any more than in the other. 


Ir does not, e relate to the dh ſubject but I cannot: 


Help remarking it, that very old families, ſuch as have poſſeſſed 


generations, are very rare in commercial countries. In countries: 


which have little commerce, on the contrary, ſuch as Wales or 
the highlands of. Scotland, they are very common, The Arabian. 
hiſtories ſeem to be all full of genealogies, and there is a hiſtory. 
written by a Tartar Khan which has been tranſlated into ſeveral: 
European languages, and which. contains ſcarce any thing elſe; . 
a proof that antient families are very common among thoſe 


nations. In countries where a rich man can ſpend his revenue in 
no other way than by maintaining as many people as it can main- 
tain, he is not apt to run out, and his benevolence it ſeems is 
ſeldom fo violent as to attempt to maintain more than he can: 
afford, But where he can ſpend the greateſt revenue upon his 
own perſon, he frequently has no bounds to his expence, becauſe 
he frequently has no bounds to bis vanity, or to his affection for 
his own perſon. In commercial countries, therefore, riches, in 
ſpite of the moſt violent regulations of law to prevent their diſſi- 

pation, very ſeldom remain long in the ſame family. Among 


ſimple 


ſome conſiderable eſtate from father to ſon for many ſucceſſive. 
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—— regulations'of law; for among nations of ſhepherds,” ſuch as the 
Tartars and Arabs, the conſumable nature of their er neces | 
farily renders all ſuch erer impoſſible. 
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ſimple nations, on the eontrary,” they frequently do without any 


"ARgvo LU T ter the +46 njckthticbtb the publick happineſs, 


was in this manner brought about by two different orders of people, 


who had not the leaſt intention to ſerve the public. To gratify the 
moſt childiſh vanity was the ſole motive of the great proprietors. 
The merchants and artificers, much leſs ridiculous, ated merely from 


a view to their own intereſt, and in purſuit of their own pedlar prin- 


ciple of turning a penny wherever a penny. was to be got. Neither 


of them had either knowledge or foreſight of that great revolution 


which the folly of the one, ang the Eno fra the other was ma 
ally bringing about. | 


% 
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IT 18 thus that through the greater part of Europe the commerce 
and manufactures of cities, inſtead of being the effect, have been 


the cauſe and occaſion of the improvement and cultivation of the 
country. N be ß e ˖ G 
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THis order, however, being .contrary | to the natural courſe 
of things, is neceſſarily both ſlow. and uncertain, - Compare the 
flow progreſs of thoſe European countries of which the wealth 
depends very much upon their commerce and manufactures, 
with the rapid advances of our North American colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether in Agriculture. Through 


the greater part of Europe, the number of inhabitants is not ſup- 


poſed to double in leſs than five hundred years. In ſeveral of our 
North American colonies, it is found to double in twenty or five 


and twenty years. In Europe, the law of primogeniture, and per- 
petuities of different kinds, prevent the diviſion of great eſtates, 


and 
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and thereby hinder the multiplication of ſmall proprietors. A 
fmall proprietor, however, who knows every part of his little 


territory, who views it with all the affection which property, 
eſpecially ſmall property, naturally inſpires, and who upon' that 
account takes pleaſure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, 
is generally of all improvers the moſt induſtrious, the moſt intelli- 


gent, and the moſt ſucceſsful. The ſame regulations, beſides, 


keep ſo much land out of the market, that there are always more 
capitals to buy than there 1s land to ſell, ſo that what is fold always 


fells at a monopoly price. The rent never pays the intereſt of the 


purchaſe money, and 1s beſides burdened with repairs and other 
occaſional charges, to which the intereſt of money is not liable; 
To purchaſe land. is every where in Europe a moſt unprofitable 
employment of a ſmall capital. For the ſake of the ſuperior ſecu- 
rity, indeed, a man of moderate circumſtances, when he retires: 
from buſineſs, will ſometimes chuſe to lay out his little capital in 
land. A man of profeſſion. too, whoſe revenue is derived from 
another fource, often loves to ſecure his favings in the ſame way. 


But a young man, who, inſtead of applying to trade or to ſome 
profeſſion, ſhould employ a capital of two or three thouſand 


pounds in the purchaſe and cultivation of a ſmall piece of land, 
might indeed expect to live very happily, and very independently, 


but muſt bid adieu, for ever, to all hope of either great fortune 


or great illuſtration, which by a different employment of - his 


ſtock he might have had the ſame chance of acquiring with other 


people. Such a perſon too, though he cannot aſpire at being a 
proprietor, will often diſdain to be a farmer. The ſmall quantity 
of land; therefore, which is brought to market, and the high price 
of what is brought thither, prevents a great number of capitals from 
being employed in its cultivation and improvement which would 
' otherwiſe have taken that direction. In North America, on the 
contrary, fifty or ſixty pounds is often found a ſufficient ſtock: 
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to begin a plantation with. The purchaſe and improvement of 


— vhtcultivated land, is there the moſt profitable employment of 


the ſmalleſt as well as of the greateſt capitals, and the moft direct 


road to all the fortune and illuſtration which can be acquired in 


that country. Such land, indeed, is in North America to be had 


almoſt for nothing, or at a price much below the value of the natu- 


ral produce; a thing impoſſible in Europe, or, indeed, in any country 


where all lands have long been private property. If landed eſtates, 


however, were divided equally among all the children, upon the 
death of any proprietor who left a numerous family, the eſtate would 
generally be fold. So much land would come to market, that it 
could no longer ſell at a monopoly price. The free reat of the land 
would go nearer to pay the intereſt of the, purchaſe money, and a 
ſmall capital might be employed in purchaſing land as profitably as 
in any other way. N | 


ENGLAND, on account of the natural fertilicy of the ſoil, of the 
great extent of the ſea- coaſt in proportion to that of the whole 
country, and of the many navigable rivers which run through it, and 
afford the conveniency of water carriage to ſome of the moſt inland 


parts of it, is perhaps as well fitted by nature as any large country 


in Europe, to be the ſeat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for 
diſtant ſale, and of all the improvements which theſe can octaſion. 
From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the Engliſh 
legiſlature has been peculiarly attentive to the intereſts of commerce 
and manufaQtures, and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland- itſelf not excepted, of which the law is upon the whole 


more favourable to «his ſort of induſtry, Commerce and manu- 


factures have accordingly been continually advancing during all 
this period. The cultivation and improvement of the country 
has, no doubt, been gradually advancing too: But it ſeems to 
have followed ſlowly, and at a diſtance, the more rapid progreſs of 

" commerce 
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commerce and manufactures. The greater part of the country © 
muſt probably have been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth; w—w—— 


and a very great part of it ſtill remains uncultivated, and the 
cultivation of the far greater part,, much inferior to what it might 


be. The law-of England, however, favours agriculture not only - 


indireQly by the protection of commerce, but by ſeveral direct 
_ enconragements. Except in times of ſcarcity, the exportation of 


eorn 18 not only free, but encouraged by a bounty.. In times of 


moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn is loaded with 

duties that amount to a prohibition. The importation of live 
_ eattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is but of 
late that it was permitted from thence. Thoſe who cultivate the land, 
therefore, have a monopoly againſt their countrymen for the two 
greateſt and moſt important articles of land-produce, bread and 
butcher's-meat. Theſe encouragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as: 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter, altogether illuſory, ſufficiently 
demonſtrate at leaſt the good intention of the legiſlature to favour 
agriculture. But what is of much more importance than all of them, 
the yeomanry of England are rendered as ſecure, as independent, 

and as reſpectable as law can make them. No country, therefore, 


in which the right of primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, 


and where perpetuities, though contrary to the ſpirit of the law, are 
admitted in ſome caſes, can give more eneouragement to agriculture 
than England. Such, however, notwithſtanding, is the ſtate of 


its cultivation. What would it have been, had the law given no 


direct encouragement to agriculture beſides what ariſes indirectly 
from the progreſs of commerce, and had left the yeomanry in 
the ſame condition as in moſt other countries of Europe? It is 
now more than two hundred years lince the beginning of the reign: 
of Elizabeth, a period as long as the courſe of human proſperity: 
uſually endures. 
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B oy K FRANCE ſeems to have had a conſiderable ſhare of foreign com- 


— merce near a century before England was diſtinguiſhed as a com- 
mercial country, The marine of France was conſiderable, according 
to the notions of the times, before the expedition of Charles the 
VIIIch to Naples. The cultivation and improvement of France, 
however, is, upon the whole, inferior to that of England. The 
law of the country has never given the ſame direct . 
to agriculture. 


— 


Tux foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other parts 
of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ſhips, is very conſi- 
derable. That to their colonies i is carried on in their own, and i 18 
much greater, on account of the great riches and extent of thoſe 
colonies. But it has never introduced any conſiderable manufactures 
for diſtant ſale i into either of thoſe countries, and the greater part of 
both Rill remains uncultivated. The foreign commerce of. Portugal 


is of older ſanding than that of any great country in Europe, except 
Italy. 


Ira is the only great country of Europe which ſeems to 
| have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means of 
foreign commerce and manufactures for diſtant ſale. Before the 
invaſion of Charles the VIIIth, Italy, according to Guicciardin, 
Was cultivated not leſs in the Ss mountainous and barren parts 
of the country, than in the plaineſt and moſt fertile. The ad- 
vantageous ſituation of the country, and the great number of 
independent ſtates which at that time ſubſiſted in it, probably 
contributed not a little to this general cultivation, It is not 
impoſſible too, notwithſtanding this general expreſſion of one 
of the moſt judicious and reſerved of modern. hiſtorians, that. 


Italy 


—— * — 
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Italy was not at that time Wette cultivated than mn is at 
pretents " . | 


THE capital, however, that is acquired to any country by com- 


merce and manufactures, is all a very precarious and uncertain 
poſſeſſion, till ſome part of it has been ſecured and realized in the 
cultivation and improvement of its lands. - A merchant, it has 
been ſaid very properly, is not neceſſarily the citizen of any par- 


ticular country. It is in a great meaſure indifferent to him from 


what place he carries on his trade; and a very trifling diſguſt will 
make him remove his capital, and together-with it all the induſtry 
which it ſupports, from one country to another. No part of it 
can be ſaid to belong to any particular country, till it has been 
ſpread as it were over the face of that country, either in buildings, or 
in the laſting improvement of lands. No veſtige now remains of the 
great wealth, ſaid to have been poſſeſſed by the greater part of 
the Hans towns, except in the obſcure hiſtories of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It is even-uncertain where ſome of them 
were ſituated, or'to what towns in Europe the Latin names given 
to ſome of them belong. But though the misfortunes of Italy 
in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
turies greatly diminiſhed the commerce and manufactures of the 
Cities of Lombardy and Tuſcany, thoſe countries ſtill continue 
* to be among the moſt populous and beſt cultivated in Europe, 
The civil wars of Flanders, and the Spaniſh government which 


ſucceeded them, chaſed away the great commerce of Antwerp, 


Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders ſtill continues to be one of 


the richeſt,” beſt cultivated, and moſt populous provinces of 
Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and government eaſily 
dry up the ſources of that wealth which ariſes from commerce 
only. That which ariſes from the more ſolid improvements of 

agriculture, 
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k tha B 0.0 k agricylyure,, i is: much more durable, and cannot be deſtroxed bug; 
dy thoſe more violent convulſions occaſioned by the depredations, 


| of hoſtile and barbarous nations continued for a century or two 
- together; ſuch as, thoſe that happened for ſome, time before and 
after the fall of the Roman empire in the welders provinces, af 
] END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


